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SoLOX  Franklin  Whitnky 


THE  compiler  of  the  following  "Historical  Sketches 
of  Watertown,  "  and  author  of  many  of  the  articles, 
SoLox  Franklin  Whitney,  was  well  known  in  the 
town  for  many  years,  as  teacher,  and  later,  librarian 
of  its  Public  Library. 

He  was  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  August  22,  1831 
and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  and  Elinor  Whitney, 
who  settled  in  Watertown  in  1635.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1859  and  came  to  Watertown 
in  1865. 

^^'ith  a  few  others,  he  was  mstrumental  in  starting 
the  Watertown  Free  Public  Library  in  1868  and  was  its 
librarian  until  he  died,  a  period  of  fifty  years  lacking 
only  a  few  months. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  to  organize  the  Water- 
town  Historical  Society  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  first  few  years,  and  until  his  death,  its  librarian 
and  the  custodian  of  its  possessions. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1917  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  This  portrait  is  taken  from  the 
jxiinting  which  hangs  in  the  Public  Library,  the  work  of 
our  talented  town.sman,  the  late  :\Ir.  James  H.  Rattigan. 
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AN  HISTURICAL  SKETCH  OF  WAT£RTU^YN, 


V  of  this  ancient  town  are  the  result  of  a  move 
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\_Rcprinted  from  the  ''History  of  Middlesex  Countij,  Massachusetts."] 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

WA  TER  TO  WN} 

Mylhical  Period — Geographg — Physical  Features    of  the  Land?   Within  its 
Ancient  Boundaries— Agrieidturat  Churacler  of  the  Pi.jple. 

The  history  of   Watertown    is   important,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  town  now  in  tlie  count}',   the  town   which 


ciety  made  the  last  year.  What  is  possibly  true  it 
may  be  dithcult  to  prove  by  incontestable  evidence. 
If  true,  some  remains  of  grave,  or  utensil,  or  arms, 
or  armor,  will  yet  be  found,  though  one  may  doubt 
if  iron  or  wood  would  endure  the  changes  of  this 
climate  nearly  a  thousand  years  to  bear  witness  to 
former  owners. 
Stone  walls  and  dams  ail  e.xcavalions  may  yet 
has  colonized  so  many  other  towns,  and  which,  from  \  establish  the  faith  of  the  builder  of  the  tower  to  the 
its  peculiar  independent  character  and  position,  has  '  >'orumbega  of  the'  early  French  and  English  navi- 
served  as  a  typical  town  in  the  organization  of  the  state.  I  g^^'ors,  said  to  have  been  in  the  Vinlaud  of  the  Xorse- 
Mythical  Period.— That  the  Norsemen  colonized  i  !"»".  ^n^  possibly  that  the  mnhical  city  that  figures 
Iceland  and  the  south-western  shores  of  C4reenland  |  "n  *«  "^^^ny  early  maps  may  h.ive  been  located  where 
five  or  six  centuries  before  the  vovages  of  Columbus  I  °o^'  ^'^e  the  wharves  and  str.eta  of  this  Watertown, 
is  a  matter  of  history.     That  the  claims  of  the  Sagas  i  b.v  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  river  Charles. 


that  their  bold  sailors  reached  the  shores  of  Labrador, 


Even   if  the  location  of  :he  ancient  and   almost 


of  Newfoundland,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  j  mythical  Norumbega  in  this  town  is  a  mistake,  it  has 

already    invested     these    slopes    with    a    wonderful 


seems  hardly  incredible.  Iceland  is  distant  from 
Norway  some  650  miles,  from  Scotland  and  the  Shet- 
land Isles  about  500  miles,  while  from  Greenland 
only  about  150  miies.  The  vessels  aud  the  seaman- 
ship that  enabled  the  hardy  Norsemen  to  cross  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  in  frequent  voyages,   would  hav 


poetic  interest,  and  will  lead  many  an  investigator 
to  turn  the  soil  with  more  cire  and  to  examine  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  :he  hope  of  possibly 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  former  Scandinavian  inhabit- 
ants.    Even  if  the  truth  of  these   earlier  navigators 


enabled  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  southern  currents  i  to  priority  of  discovery  to  these  northern  New  Eng- 
which  pour  out  of    Baffin's   Bay  along  the  coast  of  Mf°d  shores  should  be  well  euabHshed,  it  would  not 
Labrador  and  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  are 
well  marked  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine 
inside  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  f^^r  south  as  Cape  Cod, 


to  visit  these  New  Eng 
little  doubt  but  that  the 


ad  shores.     There  can  be 
lany  vague  stories  of  the 


detract  from   the  honor  due  to  the  bold  Columbus 
whose  faith  led  him  to  find  the  West  India  Islands,  ■ 
even  against  the  derision  of  his  most  faithful  follow- 
ers.    What  Prof.  Horsford  claims  to  be  so  far  estab- 
lished,  he   is    abundantlv  able,  with    a    wealth    of 


Sagas  have  under  them  facts  accomplished  which  the  |  illustration  and  typography  and  quotation  from  early 


more  definite  language  of  a  later  period  would  have 
fixed  with  such  minuteness  of  dates  and  measure- 
ments and  careful  details  as  to  have  changed  the 
myths  to  veritable  history.  It  may  be  mere  myth, 
or  theory,  or  the  faith  of  a  dreamer  that  makes 
WatertoT^n   the   chief  settlement  of  these   venture- 


writers  and  a  good  appearance  of  logical  reasoning, 
to  show. 

Indians. — When  our  early  settlers  came  to  occupy 
these  banks,  there  seemed  to  be  a  well  established 
village  of  Indians  near  the  falls  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water.    That  the  highlands  along  the    banks  from 


some  navigators,  and  the  seat  of  a  commerce  in  what  Cambridge  cemetery  nearly  to  ^Vatertown  bridge  had 
seemed  to  the  Icelanders  and  the  people  of  the  ^een  for  a  long  time  the  dwelling-place  of  Indians 
north  of  Europe  wonderful  growths  of  gnarled  wood  I  «°Saged  in  fishing  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  abund- 
and  vines.  We  have  not  space  in  this  brief  sketch  [  ^'^'^'^  °f  I°^'-'^°  '"^'"^'"^  ''''"^^  '°  the  soil  in  the  shape 
of  the  historv  of  this  town,  so  favored  by  nature,   so  |  °^'  ^'°°<^  implements  of  various  kinds. 


neglected  as  yet  by  man,  for  more  than  this  mere 
allusion  to  the  claims  of  new  discoveries  in  this 
direction  by  Professor  Horsford  in  his  remarkable 
communication   to   the  Ainerican  Geographical  So- 


1  Copyright  is; 


by  Solo 


Whitney. 


places  evidences  of  Indian  graves.  One  can 
repeat  the  answer  of  Thoreau  with  hope  of  finding 
equally  good  illustrations  anywhere  along  these 
banks.  When,  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond,  he  was 
asked  where  one  could  find  Indian  remains,  he 
said   "Anywhere,   if    one  has   eyes   to     see,"   as   he 
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poked  out  of  the  siiil,  with  his  foot,  some  Indian 
arrow-heads. 

Geographical  Location"  and  Limit.?.— NVater- 
town  is  pleasantly  located,  for  the  most  part  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  between  Cambridge 
on  the  east  and  Waltham  on  the  west.  A  portion  of 
tlie  town  opposite  the  principal  village  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  next  the  garden  city  of  Xew- 
ton;  while  on  the  north  it  has  Belmont,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Arlington.  At  present  of  very  limited 
area,  almost  the  smallest  town  of  Middlesex  County, 
it  has  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres,  on  its  southeastern  corner,  and  the 
United  States  Arsenal,  occupying  one  hundred  acres 
of  its  southernmost  border,  stretching  along  for  a 
half-mile  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  most  com- 
pactly built  about  the  falls,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  Charles  River,  about  eight  miles  from  Boiton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  by  a  branch  oT  the  West  End 
Horse  Railroad  by  the  way  of  Cambridge,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Albany  Railroad,  a  station  of  which 
is  within  a  half-mile  of  the  town  hall.  This  latter 
station,  although  not  within  the  town  limits,  greatly 
accommodates  her  people  wishing  to  go  to  the  westerly 
or  southern  portion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  westward 
along  the  Albany  Railroad,  or  southerly  along  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  or  its  branches.  The  town  is 
at  present  only  about  three  miles  in  length  froa: 
east  to  west,  and  scarcely  a  mile  in  width. 

It  was  not  always  so  insignificant  in  area.  The 
history  of  its  location,  of  its  boundaries  at  different 
times,  of  its  successive  losses  in  territory  and  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  these  changes  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  may  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
larger  history. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rev.  Geo.  Phillips,  and 
their  companions,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later,  soon 
after  their  arrival  from  England,  and  the  removal  of 
the  colony  from  Salem  to  Charlestown,  probably  be- 
fore the  middle  of  July  of  1G30,  went  up  the  Charles 
River,  and,  having  found  a  suitable  landing  and  con- 
venient fields  for  agriculture,  brought  thither  their 
servants,  their  cattle,  of  which  they  had  liberal  store, 
and  their  goods,  and  began  a  settlement,  which  after- 
wards (September  7th)  was,  by  vote  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  called  Watertown. 

The  vote— "It  is  ordered,  that  Trimountaine  shall 
be  called  Boston;  Mattapan,  Dorchester;  and  the 
towne  upon  Charles  Ryver,  Watertowu." 

The  location  of  this  landing  is  with  little  doubt  the 
same  as  that  which  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
the  town  landing,  shown  on  the  map  in  the  archives 
of  the  State,  in  the  secretary's  office,— the  map  of  1712. 
This  landing,  known  more  recently  as  Gerry's  Land- 
ing (also  called  in  old  records  and  deeds  as  "  the 
landing,"  "Oliver's  landing,"  and  "landing  near 
Samuel's  hill"),  is  below  Mt.  Auburn  and  the  Cam- 
bridge  Cemetery,  near  the   present  location  of  the 


Cambridge  Hospital.  It  has  been  made  quite  noted 
by  being  selected  as  the  most  probable  site  of  LiePs 
houses,  by  Professor  Horsford  in  his  claim  that  here 
the  Northmen  landed,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  this  Colony.  However  that 
may  be,  the  reasons  given  by  the  professor  for  this 
particular  landing-place  for  the  Northmen  are  good 
a ^r/ori' reasons  why  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  should 
select  this  spot  for  his  landing.  Traditions  and  all 
the  indirect  evidences  of  history  also  point  to  this 
spot  as  the  landing,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  as  the 
location  of  the  settlement  which,  we  have  seen,  early 
received  the  name  of  Watertown. 

It  is  well  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  point,  as  it  is  the 
key  to  much  given  in  connection  with  the  early  his- 
tory. The  city  of  Cambridge  in  18S3  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  made,  the 
next  winter,  an  exhaustive  report  on  Gerry's  Landing, 
accompanied  with  plans  and  authorities  which  places 
the  subject  beyond  question. 

"The  landing  was  the  original  town-landing  for 
Watertown,  and,  with  the  way  leading  from  it,  is 
mentioned  in  the  early  records  of  the  town  soon  after 
its  settlement  in  1030,  and  continued  a  part  of  Water- 
town  till  annexed  to  Cambridge,  April  19,  1754,  in  a 
grant  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay."  It  was  here  on  the  back."  of  the  river 
that  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  selected  the  site  of  his 
future  home,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  landing,  on 
land  now  owned  in  part  by  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

In  the  Watertown  Records,  Division  of  Lands,  p. 
08,  quoted  as  above,  is  the  following  ;  "  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  1,  one  housestall  of  sixteen  acres  by  esti- 
mation, bounded  the  north-east  with  Thomas  Brigan 
(Brigham)  and  Robert  Keie,  the  South-east  with  the 
river,  the  south-west  with  the  highway,  and  the  north- 
west, George  Phillips,  granted  him." 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  earliest  band  of  settlers  of  the  town,  their 
minister,  their  buildings,  church  and  houses,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  on  territory  now  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Watertown,  was  located  the  town  which," 
with  the  exception  of  the  sea-ports,  Charlestown  and 
Boston,  and  the  probable  exception  of  Dorchester, 
antedates  all  other  towns  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  which,  from  its  inland  situation  and  its 
being  the  open  door  to  all  the  country  bey  jnd,  was 
"a  hive  from  which  swarmed  the  people  who  Settled  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  New  England,"  from  which 
have  gone  out  continually  men  and  women  to  become 
famous  in  all  parts  of  this  broad  nation. 

To  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  "  Town  " 
of  Watertown  of  1G30,  '31,  and  perhaps  '32  was  no 
part  of  the  Watertown  of  to-day.  The  location  is 
swallowed  up  in  Cambridge. 

The  Bounds  of  Watertowx.— The  bounds  of 
Watertown  have  undergone  great  changes,  both  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  on  the  maps  of  the  country. 
At  first   there  was  no  idea  of  limit   except   the  limit 
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placed  by  the  charter  and  the  cuiivenieace  of  the 
early  settlers.  By  the  charter  the  .Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  was  entitled  to  enter  upon  all  lands  from 
three  miles  south  of  the  Charle3  River  to  three  miles 
north  of  the  Merrimack.  Charlestown  oa  one  side 
and  Boston  on  the  other  side  of  Charles  River  near 
the  sea  were  early  chosen  as  the  sea-ports,  and  began 
to  be  settled  at  once  in  1630.  Watertown  was  the 
first  inland  town.  It  was  not  limited  on  any  side  by 
any  possible  barrier  to  immense  growth.  London 
would  not  need  more  land  than  was  possible  to  it  in 
1630.  Charlestown  and  Boston  were  mere  peninsulas. 
In  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  charter  the  lands 
of  the  colony  stretched  away  one  knew  not  how  far, 
"  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea." 

But  her  people  were  mostly  luimble  farmer?.  Even 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  new  colony,  the  first  assistant  of  the  Governor  in 
the  government,  who  had  brought  good  store  of  cattle 
and  numerous  servants,  wished  to  herd  these  his  cat- 
tle within  narrow  limits,  where  he  could  find  them, 
and  although  each  agriculturist  wished  a  goodly 
number  of  acres  for  his  farm,  he  wished  also  for  safety 
against  unknown  saviges,  to  be  no  farther  away  from 
his  fellows  than  the  needs  of  his  farm  and  his  cattle 
would  require.  With  the  traders  the  case  was  some- 
what different.  They  wished  to  be  settled  together 
as  compactly  as  possible.  Their  interest  in  their 
commodities  called  for  protection  from  the  savages. 
Hence  within  six  months  they  began  to  look  about  for 
a  convenient  place  to  build  a  fortified  town,— a  fort,— 
"a  pallysadoe."  In  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Watertown  which  e.xtended  towards  Charlestown  a 
spot  was  selected  as  "  a  fit  place  for  a  fortified  town," 
and  in  1631  Deputy-Governor  Thomas  Dudley  and 
others  here  erected  houses.  Governor  Winthrop  put 
up  the  frame  of  a  house,  which  it  is  true  he  took  down 
again  and  carried  the  next  year  to  Boston,  which  he 
probably  saw  would  be  the  most  fitting  place  for  com- 
merce and  for  the  government. 

In  February,  1631-32,  it  was  voted  that  "there 
should  be  three-score  pounds  levyed  out  of  the  several 
plantations  within  the  lymitts  of  this  pattent  towards 
the  makeing  of  a  pall3-3adoe  aboute  the  new  town." 
Thus  a  new  town,  chosen  as  a  convenient  one  for  a 
fortified  capital  or  home  of  the  government,  began  to 
be  built  u.--  tn  the  east  of  '■  the  towne,"  the  bounds  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

No  definite  bounds  were  established  between  them 
for  sever.-'.l  years,  until  the  people  began  to  build  near 
each  other  and  the  convenience  of  the  tax-gatherers 
i-equired  some  definite  limits. 


■William  Col 


,  John  John 


.Abraham  Palmer,  bi-ing  ap- 
poynted,  March  4, 1634-35,  by  the  General  Court  to  lay  out  the  bounds 
betwixte  Watortoc  and  Newe  Towne,  did  make  this  return  unto  the 
Courte,  7th  April,  1635:  '  It  ij  agreed  by  uf,  whose  names  are  here 
underwritten,  that  the  bounds  betwen  Waterton  i-  Newe  Towne  shall 
stand  33  tliey  are  already,  from  Cnarles  Ryver  to  the  great  Fresh  Pond, 
A  from  the  tree  marked  by  Water  Towne  and  Xewe  Towne  on  the  south 
eaatsyda  of  the  pound,  over  the  pond,  to  a  white  poplar  tree  on  the 


north  west  syjo  of  the  pond,  and  from  that  tree  upp  into  the  country 
■"^re  west  i-  by  west,  upon  a  straight  lyne  by  a  meridian  compasse  ;  and 
further,  that  Waterton  shall  have  one  hundredth  rodJs  In  length  above 
tile  iveire,  and  one-huudreth  rodd  beneath  the  weire  in  length,  4  three 
score  rodd  iu  breailtli  from  the  ryver  on  the  southe  svde  thereof,  and  all 
'lie  rest  of  the  srouM.l  on  that  syde  of  the  river  to  ije  to  Newe  Towne.' 

"  WlLLI.m  COLBR.IN. 
"JOH.V  JoH.VSOS. 
"AbhaKAM  PiLMEE." 

These  boundary  lines  between  Watertown  and 
Cambridge  were  again  confirmed  by  vote  of  General 
Court,  13th  of  March,  1639. 

Here,  after  five  years'  growth  and  gradual  encroach- 
ment upon  the  bounds  that  might  easily  have  been 
claimed  by  early  Watertown  men,  the  General  Court 
limits  their  spreading  both  on  the  east  side  and  on 
the  north  side  and  by  the  river,  with  the  small  ex- 
ception about  the  ■'  weare"  on  the  south  side.  Only 
possible  room  ieft  to  grow  in  was  to  the  west  and 
southwest.  To  the  fortifying  of  this"  Newe  Towne  "on 
the  east,  Watertown  was  required  to  contribute  the 
same  amount  as  Boston,  namely,  £S,  which  was  more 
than  any  other  town  in  the  Colony,  thus  showing 
probably,  as  tlie  Governor  and  the  wealthy  traders 
lived  in  Boston,  that  Watertown  was  then,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  for  several  years,  the  most  populous  town 
iu  the  Colony.  To  the  west  it  might,  under  the  char- 
ter, extend  its  limits  indefinitely  towards  the  South 
Sea.  There  was,  however,  evidently,  from  the  action 
in  regard  to  the  fortifications  at  Cambridge,  a  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  compact  communities 
for  defence  against  the  savages,  and  perhaps  the  early 
settlers  of  Watertown  had  never  contemplated  the 
extension  of  their  territory  far  from  their  first  settle- 
ment, which  soon  began  to  be  called  "the  town,"  in 
distinction  from  the  more  sparsely-settled  country 
over  which  her  people  scattered  in  search  of  better 
lands.  It  is  certain  that  in  1635,  when  there  were 
large  arrivals  of  people  from  England  and  consider- 
able confidence  had  been  acquired  in  the  peaceful  or 
harmless  character  of  the  Indians,  that  settlers  had 
pushed  up  the  Charles  River  and  westward  to  another 
river,  which  ran  northward  towards  the  Merrimack. 
By  vote  of  the  General  Court  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1635,  "  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  plantation 
settled,  aboute  two  myles  above  the  falls  of  Charles 
Ryver,  on  the  northeast  syde  thereof,  to  have  ground 
lyeing  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  ryver,"  etc. 

Afterwards  on  the  8th  September  of  the  following 
year,  1636,  it  was  "ordered  that  the  plantation  to  bee 
setled  above  the  falls  of  Charles  Ryver,  shall  have 
three  years'  immunity  from  public  charges  as  Concord 
had,  .  .  .  and  the  name  of  the  said  plantation  is  to 
be  Dedham.  .  .  ." 

The  same  court  that  ordered  the  plantation  "above 
the  falls  of  Charles  Ryver,"  Dedham,  ordered,  "that 
there  shall  be  a  plantation  at  Musketequid,  and  that 
there  shall  be  sis  miles  of  land  square  belong  ta  it, 
.  .  .  and  that  the  name  of  the  place  shall  be  Con- 
cord." 
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Thus  on  the  southwest  the  town  of  Watertowu 
was  limited  by  the  incorporation  of  Dedham.  and  on 
the  northwest  by  the  incorporation  of  Concord.- 

As  the  lands  of  Watertown  were  gradually  filled 
up  and  some  felt  straitened  for  want  of  room,  they 
naturally  looked  westward  towards  the  pleasant 
meadows  along  the  river  "  that  runs  towards  Con- 
cord," and,  greatly  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  posses- 
sions along  that  pleasant  river,  with  its  sedgy  banks 
and  its  grassy  upland  slopes,  they  finally  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  permission  to  go  thither  to 
found  a  new  town.  On  the  20th  November,  1637,  it 
is  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court  held 
at  New'towne  (Cambridge) :  "  Whereas,  a  great  part 
of  the  chiefe  inhabitants  of  Watertown  have  peti- 
tioned this  court,  that  in  regard  of  their  straitnes  of 
accommodation  and  want  of  medowe,  they  might 
have  leave  to  remove,  and  settle  a  plantation  upon 
the  ryver  which  runs  to  Concord,  this  court,  having 
respect  to  their  necessity,  doth  grant  their  petition." 
It  provided  what  should  be  done  if  said  inhabitants 
of  Watertown  did  not,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
families  or  more,  actually  settle  on  the  land, — 
ordered  that  they  "  shall  have  power  to  order  the 
acituation  of  the  towne,  and  the  proportioning  of 
lots,  and  all  other  liberties  as  other  towns  have  under 
the  proviso  aforesaid."  ".September  4,  l<Jo9,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  new  plantation  by  Concord  shall  be 
called  Sudbury." 

Thus  was  Watertown  entirely  circum^cribed,  and 
thus,  although  there  are  no  very  early  maps,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  fix  quite  definitely  the  entire  bounds  of  the 
town  when  its  bounds  came  to  be  defined.  Whatever 
indefinite  ideas  its  early  settlers  may  have  had  pre- 
viously to  this,  they  henceforth,  to  obtain  more  room, 
must  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  other  towns  and  settle 
in  the  boundless  wilderness  beyond.  That  they  asked 
for  and  received  grants  of  such  extraneous  portions 
of  land  for  special  services,  as  after  the  Pequot  and 
again  after -the  Narraganset  war,  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  show.  From  the  largest  of  such  grants  the 
town  of  Westminster  on  the  slopes  of  Wachusett 
was  largely  made.  In  granting  to  the  new  town  Con- 
cord six  miles  square,  the  General  Court,  from  the 
want  of  exact  surveys,  unwittingly  gave  to  Concord 
a  portion  of  territory  already  included  within  the 
limits  of  AVatertown.  For  this  they  granted  two 
thousand  acres  of  land,  afterwards  located  on  the  side 
of  Wachusett.  Whether  Watertown  ever  profited 
by  her  part  of  this  territory  does  not  appear;  Weston 
and  Waltham  sold  their  portion.  But  henceforward 
the  changes  in  her  territorial  possessions,  like  those 
which  have  proceeded,  will  be  of  division,  of  curtail- 
ment. Watertown  henceforth,  by  division  within,  or 
by  want  of  a  common  interest,  suffers  loss  of  teriitory, 
loss  of  inhabitants,  which  too  often  the  people  were, 
after  long  contest,  too  willing  to  part  company  with, 
till  now,  when  it  is  whispered  that  Belmont  wants  a 
portion  on  the  nortn,  and  Newton  has  long   clamored 


for  a  larjre  piece  on  the  south,  and  Cambridge  has 
hardly  recovered  from  her  surfeit  of  grave-yards  on 
the  east,  one  can  hardly  know  what  our  children's 
children  will  find  to  which  the  honored  name  of 
Watertown  can  legally  be  affixed. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  process  of 
division,  and  follow  the  geographical  changes  in 
boundaries  as  they  were  made. 

A?  to  the  manner  of  dividing  the  lands  among  the 
freemen  of  the  town,  we  will  speak  later.  The  bounds 
of  the  town  were  hardly  fixed  before  they  began  to 
settle  the  outermost  portions  in  systematic  manner. 
On  October  14,  1G38,  it  was  "Ordered  that  the 
farmes  granted  shall  begin  at  the  nearest  meddow  to 
Dedham  line,  beyond  the  line  runneth  at  the  end  of 
ye  great  dividents,  parallel  to  the  line  at  the  end  of  the 
Towne  bounds,  and  so  to  go  on  successively  from  Ded- 
ham Bounds, "  etc.  The  earliest  map  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  State  is  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the 
extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  town,  next  to  the 
Dedham  iine,giving  the  location  of  lines  running  east 
and  north  near  "Nonesuch  Pond,"  which  lies  partly 
in  Sudbury. 

This  ancient  map,  bearing  the  date  of  1687,  gives 
the  lines  in  position  with  reference  to  this  Nonesuch 
Pond,  and  their  direction  by  the  compass,  thus  de- 
termining the  boundary  line  between  Watertown  and 
Dedham,  afterwards  Needham,  and  later  still,  the 
line  between  Weston  and  Wellesley  on  the  south, 
while  on  the  west  the  line  in  position  and  direction 
between  Watertown  and  Sudbury,  now  between 
Weston  and  Wayland.  By  continuing  this  line  in  a 
northerly  direction  until  we  meet  the  six  miles  square 
of  Concord,  we  have  the  early  western  boundary.  Of 
course  this  was  fixed  after  many  measurements  and 
surveys  by  committees  appointed  by  the  towns,  but 
this  remains  substantially  the  boundary  between 
Weston  and  Wayland  to  this  day. 

The  boundary  on  the  east,  between  Cambridge  and 
Watertown,  has  been  changed  several  times,  always  at 
the  expense  of  territory  for  Watertown.  At  first,  as 
reported  to  the  General  Court  in  1635,  it  was  near 
what  is  now  Sparks  Street  and  Vassal  Lane  thence 
across  Fresh  Pond  to  a  certain  poplar  tree  on  the 
northivest  side;  thence  by  a  straight  line  northwest  by 
west,  eight  miles  into  the  country,  till  it  meet  the  west 
line  between  Sudbury  and  Watertown, or  .rather  would 
have  met  it  at  an  angle  beyond  and  above  Walden 
Pond,  had  not  that  portion  been  cut  ofl'by  the  grant  to 
Concord  of  six  miles  square. 

Frequently  during  a  period  of  many  years  after  the 
apportionment  of  lands  to  the  114  townsmen,  in  1637, 
the  division  of  the  lands  at  the  West  Farms  was  a 
source  of  disagreement  and  contention  at  the  regular 
and  at  irregularly  called  meetings  of  the  town.  The 
historian  of  Weston  will  doubtless  show  how  delight- 
ful those  fields  were,  and  what  objects  of  contention 
among  all  the  townsmen,  who  had  naturally  equal 
right  to  some  possession  among  them  ;  how  many  pro- 
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minent  men  were  dnuvu  away  from  the  older  settle- 
ment to  gain  b.v  occupancy  these  farms;  of  the  remote- 
ness from  church  privileges,  and  from  schools  ;  of  the 
injustice  of  church  rates  and  other  taxes,  which  were 
spent  where  they  could  not  easily  profit  by  them,  till 
finally,  March  13,  16S2-S3,  it  was  voted  in  town-meet- 
ing that  "those  who  dwell  on  west  of  Stony  Brook  be 
freed  from  school  tax;"  and  November  10,  16S5, it  was 
"voted  that  the  farmers'  petition  should  be  suspended 
as  to  an  answer  to  it  until  it  pleaseih  God  to  settle  a 
minister  among  us."  In  lt!'J2  a  town-meeting  was 
held  to  decide  upon  a  site  for  a  new  meeting-house, 
but  there  was  so  great  excitement  and  such  ditlereuces 
of  opinion  among  the  people,  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  were  called  in  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
Governor  and  Council  were  unable  to  please  either  the 
people  on  the  "  Farms"  or  the  people  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town.  In  1G94,  at  a  town-meeting,  the  east 
bounds  of  the  West  Farms  Precinct  were  fixed  at 
Beaver  Brook,  but  the  General  Court,  in  1699,  fixed 
them  at  Stony  Brook.  At  the  May  session  of  the 
General  Court  the  petition  praying  for  leave  "To  set 
up  the  public  worship  of  God  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west  end  of  Watertown"  was  granted,  the 
farmers  having  been  exempted  from  ministerial  rates 
the  preceding  year.  After  long  and  vexatious  con- 
tention the  act  for  the  incorporation  of  AVeston  was 
passed,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1713.  Thus  there  was 
cut  off  from  the  territory  of  the  old  town  nearly  half 
of  its  area. 

The  next  reduction  of  area  came  with  the  incor- 
poration of  Waltham  in  1738,  which  took  about  six- 
tenths  of  the  lands  left  to  her.  Before  Weston  was 
incorporated  that  part  was  called  the  West  Precinct 
(Weston),  this  the  Middle  Precinct  (U'altham)  and 
the  eastern  portion  the  East  Precinct.  With  the  in- 
corporation of  Weston,  the  part  now  Waltham  be- 
came the  West  Precinct.  The  incorporation  of  Wes- 
ton took  away  about  10,372  acres,  of  Waltham  about 
8891  acres  and  left  the  old  town  only  3S33  acres  ; 
this  was  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  three 
precincts  together. 

In  April,  1754,  a  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  was  joined  to  Cambridge — all  that  part  between 
the  most  northern  bend  of  the  river,  near  where 
Sparks  Street  now  runs  and  along  Vassal  Lane  to 
Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.  This  took  away,  probably, 
most  of  the  lands  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall 
and  his  early  associates,  the  cluster  of  dwellings 
called  "  the  town."  The  town  of  Watertown  still  re- 
tained its  right  to  the  wharf  and  landing  on  the  river 
for  a  century  longer. 

In  1359  all  that  part  of  the  town  north  of  Belmont 
Street  was  set  off  to  Belmont,  so-called.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  long  struggle  and  a  tierce  contest  like  each 
other  excision  of  territory  and  loss  of  inhabitants. 
By  this  act,  1446  acres  were  taken  from  the  town.         | 

In  1704-5  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out 
the  line  between  Watertown  and  Newton  on  the 
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south  side  of  Charles  River.  The  committee  reported 
in  1705  the  line  nearly  as  at  present  represented  on 
the  map  on  the  south  side,givingby  estimation  about 
88  acres.  They  have  at  different  times  been  increas- 
ed, till  at  present,  including  Water,  Boyd  and  Cook's 
Ponds,  they  include  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.' 

The  last  excision  of  territory  was  arranged  amica- 
bly with  Cambridge,  she  buying  the  lands  of  the 
owners  and  paying  the  town  of  Watertown  $15,000 
for  loss  of  taxable  property  for  lands  taken  between 
Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  and  the  river  for  the  Cambridge 
Cemetery,  and  authorized  by  act  of  the  General  Court, 
which  transferred  the  Winchester  estate  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  also  the  road  passing  between  IMt.  Auburn 
and  Cambridge  Cemeteries. 

There  now  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  town 
including  Charles  River,  the  marshes,  the  ponds,  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Catholic  Cemeteries,  according  to  the 
surveys  of  Henry  Crafts,  2668.25  acres,  of  about  4i 
square  miles.  The  number  of  acres  taxed  in  1890,  is 
2027. 

Phy.sic.'.l  Features  of  the  Lands  Within 
THE  Ancient  Boundaries. — The  whole  town,  even 
in  its  greatest  extension,  lies  mostly  along  the  north 
banks  of  the  Charles  River,  which  finds  its  way 
irregularly  over  the  drift,  the  broad  deposits  of  sands 
and  clays  which  fill  the  broad  valley  between  Arling- 
ton Heights  and  Prospect  Hill  on  the  north  and  west 
and  the  somewhat  elevated  lands  of  Newton  on  the 
south.  Beyond  the  southernmost  limits  of  the  old 
town,  say  in  what  was  old  Dedham  (now  Needham 
and  Wellesley)  the  river  gradually  descends  from  its 
course  through  a  higher  plain,  elevated  say  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  level 
above  Waltham,  which  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  only 
above  the  sea,  and  then  by  gentle  falls  here  and 
at  the  Bleachery,  at  Bemis,  and  finally  at  the  paper- 
mill  in  Watertown  village,  to  mingle  with  the  brack- 
ish waters  of  our  higher  tides  from  Boston  harbor. 
The  rocks  which  underlie  this  region  seem  to  be 
slates  and  conglomerates — ancient  rocks  belonging  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  from  above 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  geologic  ages,  all  later 
fossil-bearing  rocks  have  been  removed  by  the  process 
of  plowing  by  the  glaciers,  whose  traces,  well  marked 
in  direction  are  now  and  then  brought  to  view,  as  on 
the  slate  ledges  on  Morse's  field.  The  hills  and  plains 
as  well,  as  the  geologists  inform  us,  are  but  slight  in- 
equalities in  the  general  plain  once  smoothed  off  by 
a  sheet  of  ice  a  mile  in  thickness.  The  depressions 
in  the  general  level,  like  our  ponds,  perhaps  mark 
the  position  of  some  stranded  portion  of  ice  when  the 
advancing  heat  gradually  drove  the  ice-field  back 
towards  the  North,  around  which  the  currents  drifted 
the  sands  and  gravels  which  form  their  banks.  By 
boring  we  know  that  the  level  of  the  bed-rocks  dip 
below  the  sea  here  in  our  town,  although  their  harder 

of  the  south  side  bouods  see  Mr.  Ensign's  paper. 
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portions  in  some  places  come  near  the  surface.  Back 
on  the  western  bounds  of  the  old  town,  among  the 
hills  of  Weston  and  the  western  partof  Waltham,  the 
general  level  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet  higher.  There  are  fine  speciciens  of  deposits  in 
ridges  of  ancient  glaciers,  moraines,  in  various  portions 
of  the  town,  as  at  the  Waverly  Oaks,  while  the 
rounded  hills  of  hard  clay  and  gravel  deposits  are 
seen  in  White's  Hill,  in  Strawberry  Hill  between  INIt. 
Auburn  and  Belmont  Streets,  and  in  other  places. 
Thus  we  find  with  considerable  variation  in  level  and 
in  that  irregularity  of  form  due  to  the  unequal  wear- 
ing away  of  materials  of  unequal  hardness,  as  well  as 
the  irregular  deposits  of  morains,  a  sufficient  variety 
of  surface  to  produce  that  picturesque  effect  always 
noted  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  the  pres- 
ent, when  city  deuiiiens  swarm  out  prospecting  for 
convenient  country  homes.  The  soil  of  Watertown, 
says  Dr.  Francis,  "  is  remarkably  good."  The  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  even  when  mingled  with  sand  and 
gravel  to  some  extent,  make  the  hill-sides  rich,  moist, 
productive.  This  understructure  of  the  soil  accounts 
for  the  abundance  of  fine  spring:*,  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  early  colonists,  and  which,  according 
to  a  tradition,  helped  give!  name  to  the  town.  Water- 
town,  it  was  written.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they 
suffered  for  water  at  Charlestown.  The  hills,  the 
river-banks,  the  lowlands  must  have  been  covered 
with  heavy  forests  when  first  visited,  although  one 
would  think  from  the  early  accounts  that  the  plains 
east  of  Mount  Auburn,  if  not  also  west  of  it  along  the 
river  near  the  Arsenal,  over  the  plains  west  of  Lexing- 
ton Street  and  over  the  Waltham  plains,  were  lands 
destitute  of  forests  and  so  easily  plowed  and  desirable 
for  tillage. 

We  can  form  little  idea  of  the  size  of  the  brooks,  or 
of  the  abundance  of  springs  found  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, from  the  fact  that  the  forests  have  been  strip- 
ped from  their  fiistnesses,  and  the  surface  has  been 
cultivated  like  a  garden  ;  and,  if  the  water-courses 
have  not  been  entirely  dried  up,  as  in  old  Palestine, 
we  owe  it  to  the  nearness  to  the  sea,  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  clay  soils  for  the  water,  which  they  give  up 
slowly. 

The  hill  on  which  the  tower  was  built,  in  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery,  is  125  feet  above  the  river;  while 
Strawberry  Hill  is  somewhat  more  than  250  feet  high. 
This  was  afterwards  called  School-House  Hill,  and 
after  the  church  was  erected  there,  Meeting-House 
Hill,  and  is  the  hill  now  marked  by  the  beautiful  half- 
brick  residence  of  Gilbert  R.  Payson,  which  is  visible 
from  all  the  hill-tops,  and  many  of  the  housetops 
within  ten  miles  of  Boston. 

The  hill  nearer  the  village  formerly  called  Whit- 
ney's Hill,'  from  the  fact  that  John  Whitney's,  Sr., 
and  his  sons  were  supposed  to  have  owned  the  north 
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and  west  sides  of  (he  hill,  more  recently  called 
White's  Hill,  over  which  Palfrey  Street  is  now  ex- 
tended, is  quite  prominent  I'rom  the  fact  that  it  is 
nearer  the  main  street,  nearer  the  railroad,  and  so  is 
more  frequently  vi.tited.  This  is  a  little  over  200  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  fifty  feet  lower  than  Jleeting-House 
Hill.  The  standqiipe  of  the  water-works  is  placed 
here.  This  is  high  enough  to  secure  a  How  of  water 
to  all  parts  of  the  town,  except  to  the  luLdior  [■ortions 
of  Meeting-House  or  Payson's  Hill. 

Prospect  Hill,  beyond  the  plain  of  Waltham,  the 
Middle  Precinct  of  the  old  town,  irregtilar  in  shape, 
rising  in  its  highest  portion  -182  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
the  most  elevated  point  of  the  old  town,  probably  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  county.  This  point  is 
seen  first  by  sailors  a[)proaching  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, after  the  Blue  Hills,  of  course,  and  gives  from  its 
broad  slopes  extended  and  most  beautiful  views 
of  the  surrounding  country,  including  the  city  and 
harbor  of  Boston,  ten  miles  distant.  Mount  Feake  is 
the  first  eminence  of  the  town  named  in  history.  If 
the  name  is  now  attached  to  the  hill  to  which  Win- 
throp  assigned  it,  it  luust  have  lost  much  of  its  former 
prominence,  or  Winthrop  and  his  party  must  have 
been  in  merry  mood,  as  there  is  little  to  suggest  the 
name  mount  in  the  present  site  of  Mount  Feake  Ceme- 
tery. As  this  account  from  the  letters  of  Governor 
Winthrop  is  the  oldest  we  have  of  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  town,  its  insertion  here  may  help  to  a 
closer  comparison.  It  bears  date  January  27, 1(531-2. 
"The  governor,  and  some  company  with  him,  went  up 
by  Charles  River,  about  eight  miles  above  Watertown, 
and  named  the  first  brook  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  (being  a  fair  stream,  and  coming  from  a  pond 
a  mile  from  the  river)  Beaver  Brook,  because  the 
beavers  had  shorn  down  divers  great  trees  there,  and 
made  divers  dams  across  the  brook.  Thence  they 
went  to  a  great  rock,  upon  which  stood  a  high  stone, 
cleft  in  sunder,  that  four  men  might  go  through, 
which  they  called  Adam's  Chair,  because  the  young- 
est of  their  company  was  Adam  Winthrop.  Thence 
they  came  to  another  brook,  greater  than  the  former, 
which  they  called  Masters'  Brook,  because  the  eldest 
of  their  party  was  one  John  _j\Iasters.  Thence  they 
came  to  another  high  pointed  rock,  having  a  fair  as- 
cend on  the  west  side,  which  they  called  Mount 
Feake,  from  one  Robert  Feake,  who  had  married  the 
governor's  daughter-in-law.  On  the  west  side  of 
Mount  Feake  they  went  up  a  very  high  rock,  from 
whence  they  might  see  all  over  Neipnett,  and  a  very 
high  hill  due  west,  about  forty  miles  off  (Wachusett 
Mountain),  and  to  the  northwest  the  high  hills  (per- 
haps Monadnock  Jlountain)  by  Merrimack,  about 
sixty  miles  off." 

The  Beaver  Brook  is  now  well-knovvn  by  this  name. 
Adam's  Chair  is  not  now  to  be  found,  having  prob- 
ably been  destroyed  by  the  building  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad.  Masters'  Brook,  now  greatly  diminished 
in  size  by  change  of  surfece  and  by  filling,  enters  the 
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river  near  the  watcli-factory  bridge.  Mount  Feake, 
within  the  cemetery  of  that  name,  affords  the  fine 
view  to  the  west,  it  is  said,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Wintlirop's  account. 

The  Charles  River,  of  course,  is  tlie  principal  body 
of  water  in  the  old  town.  Whether  the  fall  spoken 
of  by  the  earliest  settlers  was  due  to  a  dam  erected  by 
the  Norsemen,  as  Professor  Horsford  claims,  or  was 
merely  a  series  of  rapids,  as  it  would  seem  nece-sary  to 
suppose  it  would  be  if  the  dam  were  removed,  we  have 
not  sufficient  historical  data  to  determine.  It  may  not 
be  proper  in  this  place,  for  lack  of  direct  testimony, 
to  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove,  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  Clap's  party  to  finding  near  three  hundred 
Indians  fishing  about  the  fall,  that  there  must  have 
been  greater  hindrance  to  the  free,  upward  movement 
of  the  fish  to  their  spawning-grounds  than  a  ?eries  of 
gentle  rapids,  in  order  to  make  this  such  good  fishing- 
grounds.  No  direct  statements,  accounts  or  allu- 
sions have  as  yet  been  found  to  the  building  of  the 
dam  by  our  early  settlers,  while  the  construction  of 
the  fish-weirs  are  named  again  and  again. 

The  dam  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  raises  the 
water  above  it,  so  as  to  present  very  pleasant  water 
spaces  to  vary  and  enliven  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  the  town  ;  and  above,  at  Bemis,  at  the  Bleach- 
ery  and  at  Waltham,  many  beautiful  lake-like  ex- 
p.^nses  of  water,  with  their  irregular  succession  of 
tree-covered  or  gra.ssy  slopes,  often  with  intervening 
islands,  delight  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  combine 
to  make  this  river  the  pride  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  the  constant  and  ever-present  benefactor  and 
delight  of  the  people  who  dwell  along  its  banks  or 
are  led  by  the  needs  of  business,  or  arc  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  travel,  to  visit  its  winding  course. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  poets  have  been 
nursed  on  its  banks.  Although  Longfellow  lived  just 
across  tlie  line,  in  Cambridge,  and  ever  loved  to  look 
on  the 

"  River  tliat  in  silence  winileBt 
Through  the  me;ido\vs,  briglit  and  free." 

Lowell  was  born  and  lived  near  the  ancient  land- 
ing of  Saltonstall  and  Phillips,  in  what,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  was  a  part  of  this  town. 

Fresh  Pond,  in  the  eastern  part,  now  entirely 
gained  by  Cambridge  ;  Lake  Walden,  in  the  north- 
western part,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Concord  ;  San- 
dy Pond,  now  in  Lincoln  ;  Nonesuch  Pond,  now  in 
Weston  ;  Beaver  Pond,  and  Sherman's  Pond,  recently 
Mead's  Pond,  now  in  Waltham,  all  beLng  to  the  old 
town  of  Watertown,  and  help  to  diversify  the  sur- 
face and  enliven  the  landscape. 

The  trees  about  Waverly,  notably  some  large  but- 
tonwoods,  an  immense  elm,  and  "The  Oaks,"  many 
centuries  old,  are  frequently  visited.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  oaks  are  from  four  to  nine  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  said  that  over  seven  hundred  con- 
centric rings  have  been  counted  in  the  stem  of  a  fal- 
len   oak    of   the  group   standing  on   the   beautiful 


moraine  beyond  the  Waverly  Station,  on  the  hanks  of 
Beaver  Brook.  The  writer  counted  over  four  hun- 
dred in  a  large  branch.  These  oaks  might  have  been 
j  standing  when  Lief  and  Thorfinn  visited  Vineland 
the  Good,  and  if  the  Charles  River  is  "the  river 
which  flowed  through  a  lake  into  the  sea,"  Gudrid, 
the  wife  of  Thorfinn,  may  have  rested  under  the 
branches  of  these  very  trees.  At  all  events,  poetry, 
the  vague,  indefinable  influences  of  popular  tradition, 
scieuce,  a  praiseworthy  regard  for  the  instruction  and 
the  health  of  future  generations,  unite  in  asking  that 
these  ancient  specimens  of  trees  and  terminal  moraines 
may  be  preserved  by  making  a  park  of  the  fields  con- 
taining them.  If  Waltham  does  not  feel  moved  to 
purchase  and  preserve  this  border  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory, the  State  of  Massachusetts  certainly  should, 
before  the  "  mouarchs  of  the  forest"  fall  before  the 
venal  axe. 

AGEICULTURAL    CH.iRACTER    OF    THE    PEOPLE.— 

From  what  we  know  of  the  formation  of  the  surface 
i>f  the  country  in  this  vicinity,  of  the  character  of  the 
soil,  of  the  situation  of  the  town  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast,  and  yet  just 
enough  removed  to  prevent  active  participation  in 
commerce,  and  yet  without  sufiicient  water-power  for 
extensive  manufactures,  we  can  see  that  if  its  people 
became  active  among  the  productive  agencies  of  the 
Colony,  or  afterward  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  young  State  that  arose  out  of  the  fires  of  the  Rev- 
olution in  which  it  took  a  prominent  part,  if,  in  other 
words,  it  had  seen  intelligently  its  advantages  and  set 
actively  and  courageously  at  work  to  do  what  it  was 
best  fitted  to  do,  it  would  have  done  exactly  what  it 
did  do — namely,  apply  itself  chiefly  to  agriculture. 
Watertown  was  soon  the  garden  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

If  we  include  what  originally  belonged  to  her, 
she  is  largely  the  garden  for  the  production  of  a  large 
part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  Boston  to-day.  She 
need  not  deny  to  Arlington,  the  daughter  of  her 
daughter  Cambridge,  all  praise  for  her  accomplish- 
ments in  this  direction.  Blessed  in  like  manner,  she 
too  has  improved  her  advantages.  And  having  poorer 
facilities  for  manufacturing  industries,  being  more  re- 
stricted in  her  range  of  employments,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  her  gardens  outstripped  her  older  neigh- 
bor's in  productiveness. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  made  no  mistake  when  he 
selected  this  valley  for  his  home.  Winthrop's  party, 
of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs,  left  Salem  to  ex- 
plore every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  traders  and  commercial  adventur- 
ers who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  party  had  in  a 
measure  taken  possession  of  Charlestown  slopes  and 
Boston  heights,  so  near  an  excellent  land-locked  har- 
bor and  the  mouths  of  two  considerable  rivers.  Salt- 
onstall explored  particularly  the  Massachusetts  River, 
called  by  John  Smith,  whom  all  since  have  followed, 
the  Charles,  and  had  the  wit  to  see  the  advantages  of 
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position  and  soils,  anil  water  and  forests  for  a  new  set- 
tlement, snch  as  he  would  most  enjoy  to  see.' 

Sir  Richard  had  been  a  man  of  considerable  landed 
possessions   in  Yorkshire,  on   which    he   mnst  have 


made 


;aci-itices  to  come  with  three  of  his  sons 
and  two  daughters,  with  many  servants  and  "some 
store  of  cattle,"  to  seek  a  new  home  and  greater  inde- 
pendence in  a  new  country.  It  was  with  an  eye  lo 
the  natural  advantages  of  position  that  he  landed  his 
stores  and  set  down  fur  the  winter  in  that  jiart  of 
Watertown  now  within  the  municiiial  bounds  of 
Cambridge. 

There  was  no  thought  of  ether  tuwtis  or  cities  IIr-ii 
between  Charlestown — or  Charlton,  as  it  was  tirst 
called— and  the  place  of  his  choice.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  fix  upon  the  exact  location  of  his  house,  but 
it  was  not  far  from  midway  between  the  homes  of 
Longfellow  and  ot  Lowell,  if  we  mention  names  ol 
men  whom  the  world  knows  and  honors,  and  who, 
long  before  they  were  so  widely  known,  knew  and 
loved  every  natural  feature  of  theirsurroundings;  or, — 
if  we  name  localities  marked  by  walls  of  stone  and 
brick,  albeit  erected  by  the  spirit  of  charity  itself, — a 
little  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  present  Cambridge 
Hospital.  In  the  little  cove  in  the  bend  of  the  river, 
below  the  cemetery  and  near  the  hospital,  was  the 
landing-place  alike  of  Haltoustall,  with  his  belongings, 
and  of  Phillips,  the  sturdy  defender  of  independence 
in  church  and  in  state,  with  the  several  score  of  others 
whi^  have  become  the  progenitors  of  many  a  family 
now  scattered  over  our  broad  country. 

The  lands  immediately  about  the  landing  were  well 
adapted  for  tillage,  and  being  undulating  and  well 
drained  on  one  slope  by  the  river  and  on  the  north 
slope  into  the  basin  of  Fresh  Pond,  were  fortunately 
chosen  for  the  homestalls  of  the  colonists. 

There  was  little  waste  or  forest  land  in  the  vicinity — 
the  first  of  which  is  seen  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
divided  up  into  homesteads,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
early  records,  homestalls,  within  a  very  few  years 
among  the  first  settlers  and  their  immediate  followers, 
and  the  lands  out  several  miles  from  their  first  lots 
were  soon  divided  up  f(jr  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  the 
second  is  seen  by  the  frequent  mention  of  orders 
passed  to  preserve  the  trees,  and  as  if  they  were  com- 
paratively few,  and  by  the  price  placed  on  their  use  or 
destruction. 

What  we  have  mentioned  and  what  we  know  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  region  justifies  the  first 
choice  of  Watertown  by  an  agriculturist  of  the 
wealth  and  eminence  of  Sir  Richard.  That  he  did 
not  long  continue  to  make  it  his  home  or  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  I  fear  we  must  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
recorded  history  what  is  supplied  without  great  difii- 
culty.     His  servants   and   some   of  the   people   who 


>  JoliD  Smith,  who  visited  this  river  in  16U,  says  "The  country  of  the 
Blassachusetts  is  the  paradise  of  all  those  parts  ;  for  here  are  many  islea 
all  planted  with  corn,  groves,  ■mulberries,  [salvage  gardens  and  good 
harbors." 


were  attracted  by  him,  and   chosen 
their  hell>fulness,  were  agricullural 
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rural  in  their  spirit  and  their  knowledge.  He  must 
liave  been  a  man  of  force  of  character,  and  might 
have  been  impatient  in  the  short-comings  of  some 
whose  attention  was  diverted  by  the  strangeness  of 
their  surroundings  from  their  master's  interests.  It  is 
recorded  November  ■'/),  lOoO,  that  "  Sir  Richard  Salt- 
onstall  is  fyned  V'  for  whipping  2  several  persons 
withoutthe  presence  of  another  a.ssi.stant,  contrary  to  an 
act  of  Court  formerly  made,"  while  before  that  he  "  is 
Ifyned  4  Im-liells  of  malte,  for  his  absence  from  this 
Court." 

It  seems  tbat  lung  afterwards,  some  years  after  he 
had  returned  to  his  native  England,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  show  his  kindly  feelings  for  the  Colony  by  many 
and  delicate  services  whicli  he  then  was  enabled  to 
|iertbrm,  and  after  he  had  shown  his  wise  moderation 
by  his  counsel  against  persecution  for  mere  opinion's 
sake,  that,  by  vote  of  the  General  Court  of  September 
G,  lOaS,  the  Court  did  discharge  the  £5  fine,  and  the 
fine  of  "4  bushellj  of  mault."  JMere  feathers  these: 
unmentionable  littlenesses  which  may  show  some 
movements  in  the  social  or  religious  atmosphere  which 
disappointed  Sir  Richard  in  his  hope  of  freedom  and 
independence.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
Watertown  had  the  benefit  of  his  good  judgment  at 
the  start,  of  hii  choice  of  a  religious  leader  and 
teacher,  and  of  his  continued  friendship  after  he  had 
returned  to  his  native  land  ;  but  Watertown  lost  that 
infiuence  at  the  .-eat  of  government  that  allowed  con- 
tinued protection  to  her  territories,  which  soon  began 
to  be  and  which  continue  to  this  day  to  be  the  envy 
of  others  and  the  constant  prey  of  more  powerful 
communities,  as  well  as  of  divisions  within  herself, 
the  Great  and  General  Court  always  standing  as 
judges.  Whether  the  small  territory  left  to  bear  the 
name  of  Watertowu  be  allowed  to  remain  much 
longer  undivided,  or  not  wholly  swallowed  up  by  some 
more  powerful  municipality,  or  not,  there  can  never 
be  denied  her  the  privilege  of  looking  over  all  the 
lands  extending  as  far  into  the  country  as  eight  miles 
from  the  meeting-house,  as  the  home  of  her  founders. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  children  of  ancient 
Watertown  now  dwell  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  =ome  of  them  have  served  in  every 
war  to  protect  her  most  extended  interests,  and  the 
life  of  the  Union  itself,  a  little  local  family  pride  may 
be  allowed  them  as  they  look  back  to  their  ancestral 
acres  and  in  imagination  recall  the  undivided  interests 
of  larger  territories,  when  broad  fields  and  extended 
slopes  were  their  ancestors'  possessions. 

The  old  mode  of  farming  required  more  room — 
room  for  cattle  and  sheep  to  graze,  room  to  plow  and 
sow  grain  and  plant  corn.  The  concentrated  work  of 
the  modern  market  gardener,  with  his  abundance  of 
fertilizers,  his  gla=s  to  prolong  the  seasons,  his  rota- 
tion of  crops,  was  not  known  and  was  not  possi- 
ble.   A  score  or  two  of  acres  would  hardly   have 
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satisfied  the  humblest  colonist ;  aeveral  hundred  were 
the  possession  of  a  few.  Now  several  men  will 
find  all  they  can  do  on  a  single  acre.  Now  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  invite  new-comers  to  share 
our  rich  possessions  and  make  them,  by  increased 
social  advantages,  still  richer.  But  as  early  as  July, 
1035,  it  was  "Agreed,  by  consent  of  the  freemen  (in 
consideration  there  be  too  many  inhabitants  in  the 
Towne,  and  the  Towne  is  thereby  in  danger  to  be  ruin- 
ated), that  no  forainer  coming  into  the  Towne,  or  any 
family  arising  among  ourselves,  shall  have  any  bene- 
fit either  of  Commonage  or  Land  undivided,  but  what 
they  shall  purchase,  except  that  they  buy  a  man's 
right  wholly  in  the  Towne." 

Even  as  late  as  the  present  century,  when  there  was 
some  prospect  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad  de- 
siring to  pass  through  the  town,  there  was  a  successful 
eftbrt  put  forth  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  our  valuable 
lands.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration that  lands  were  held  with  so  great  tenacity 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  any  new  man  or  new 
interest  to  get  a  foothold  within  the  town.  All  thisshows 
the  earlier  and  the  later  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  agriculture  of  the  past  was  at  best  the  agricul- 
ture now  common  in  the  towns  remote  from  the  large 
cities.  Even  when  people  began  to  raise  vegetables 
for  sale  in  Boston,  the  mode  of  making  these  sales 
was  most  primitive  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  one  of  the 
traditions  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  market  gardeners  in  this  town  that  the 
vegetables  raised  by  their  grandfather  were  put  into 
panniers  over  the  back  of  a  horse  and  sold  out  to  the 
families  of  Boston  by  the  grandmother,  whose  per- 
sonal attractions  helped  not  a  little  in  creating  a 
market.  Compare  now  the  lofty  piles  of  well-filled 
boxes  which  pass  from  the  same  lauds  each  day  of  al- 
most the  entire  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  to  give  exact  descrip- 
tions of  individual  cases  in  this  direction.  AVhere 
almost  every  family  raise  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
vegetables,  and  a  few  raise  a  little  to  sell  to  others, 
to  one  who  keeps  forty  or  fifty  men  and  boys  and 
women  at  work  all  or  most  of  the  year,  and  has  acres 
of  grass  to  en.able  him  to  begin  the  season  almost 
before  the  last  season  has  been  allowed  to  close,  one 
finds  no  easy  dividing  line, 

With  our  present  e;isy  and  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation, any  surplus  of  production,  if  excellent  in 
its  kind,  like  Boston  asparagus  or  tomatoes,  Brighton 
strawberries,  or  Watertown  celery,  finds  a  ready 
market,  if  not  in  Boston,  why  then  in  Portland  or 
Providence,  in  New  York  or  Washington.  While 
Oldham,  afterwards  Cradock,  obtained  a  grant  of 
500  acres,  and  Saltonstall  one  of  450  acres,  and  some 
settlers  of  farms  grants  of  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  acres,  not  many  farmers  requiring  so  much 
room  for  their  grazing  and  their  mode  of  farming 
could  be  accommodated  in  a  town  of  a  little  over  2000 


acres  or  in  the  old  town  of  23,500  acres  even.  At  the 
[  present  time  a  much  larger  population  is  possible  in 
j  the  present  narrow  limits,  where  men  can  find  pro- 
fitable employment  with  the  improved  concentrated 
methods  and  appliances. 

The  population  in  IS'JO  on  these  2000  acres  is  over 
7000.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  town  are  not  now  agricultural,  yet 
your  historian  may  be  allowed  the  remark  that,  if  all 
I  the  land  were  cultivated  as  highly  as  theheirs  of  John 
1  Coolidge  cultivate  the  "  vineyard"  and  other  portions 
iif  their  lands,  or  as  Joshua  Coolidge  and  his  sons 
cultivate  their  lands,  or  as  Joshua  C.  Stone  cultivates 
;  his  land,  or  as  Calvin  D.  Crawford  cultivates  his  own 
and  other  people's  land,  some  of  these  finding  time 
[  also  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  town,  a  still  larger 
j  population  than  at  present  might  be  supported  from 
j  the  soil,  and  there  would  be  no  thought  of  "there  be- 
ing too  many  inhabitants  in  the  Towne,  and  the  Towne 
thereby  in  danger  to  be  ruinated,"  as  was  agreed  by 
consent  of  the  freemen  in  1G35. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

WA  TERTO  n-N-(Co)ilinued). 

EC<_'Li:siAST[r.vi,  m.SToiiY. 

Eakly  Location-  of  Fikst  Church  of  Water- 
Towx.'— On  July  30,  1G30,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall 
joined  with  some  forty  other  men  in  forming  the  first 
church  at  Watertown,  which,  next  to  that  of  Salem 
ind  Dorchester, was  the  earliest  church  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Rev.  George  Phillips  was  chosen  pastor 
and  Richard  Browne  ruling  elder.  During  the  first 
four  years  Watertown  was  the  most  populous  town  in 
the  Colony  and  probably  continued  so  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years.  It  came  next  after  Boston,  "the  cen- 
tre town  and  metropolis,"  "  the  mart  of  the  land,"  as 
.Fohnson  called  it  in  lG57inhis  "  Wonder  Working 
Providence,"  in  wealth. 

xVs  the  members  of  the  church,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning.were  too  many  to  be  accommodated  in  any  one 
of  the  small,  hastily  built  tenements  at  first  erected,  a 
-pecial  meeting-house  was  very  probably  soon  built; 
at  least  the  rate  of  .£80  ordered  by  the  town  records  of 
1635  to  be  levied  for  "  the  charges  of  the  new  meeting 
house"  of  necessity  imply  that  there  had  been  another 
and  earlier  one.  Unfortunately  the  records  do  not 
show  when  or  where  this  older  one  was  situated.  But 
doubtless  as  Richard  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Phillips,  Elder 
Browne  and  most  of  those  first  admitted  freemen  had 
all  settled  in  "  the  town,"  as  that  part  of  the  plantation 
just  east  of  Mt.  Auburn  was  designated,  it  was  also  sit- 
uated there. 
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The  new  meeting-house  of  1635,  according  to  Rev. 
Converse  Francis,  stood  upon  the  knoll  on  the  north 
side  ofMt.  Auburn  Street,  between  where  long  after- 
ward were  the  houses  of  Deacon  Moses <?colidge  and 
that  of  Mr.  Daniel  Sawin,on  the  corner  of  Arlington 
Street,  and  later  the  house.s  of  ilr.  George  Frazer  and 
Mr.  Kimball,  the  level  land  where  the  later  house 
now  .'(tand.s  being  the  Common,  used  as  a  training-field. 

In  the  town  records  of  1637  the  meeting-house  lot 
is  mentioned  as  containing  forty  acres.  This  doubt- 
less was  the  whole  lot  now  bounded  by  Mt.  Auburn 
and  Belmont  .Streets  upon  the  south  and  north  and  by 
School  and  Arlington  Streets  upon  the  west  and  east. 
It  was  the  land  along  this  last  street  which  the  select- 
men, in  1667,  ordered  sold  on  the  meeting-house  com- 
mon, upon  the  west  side  of  the  way  from  the  meeting- 
house to  Pastor  Sherman's  house,  the  pay  to  go  to- 
wards building  the  bridge  at  the  mill.  But  the  town- 
meeting  held  three  d.ajs  later  voted  not  to  allow  of  this 
s.ale  and  bargain  with  J.  Coolidge,  Jr.  By  the  records 
of  1630,  12-25  the  meeting-house  was  appointed  for  a 
watch-house.  By  those  of  1638,  April  23d,  those  free- 
men living  remote  from  the  meeting  had  been  ordered 
to  build  and  settle  upon  the  town  "  Plott"  as  the  two 
squares  were  designated  bounded  by  Main  and  Bel- 
mont Streets  upon  the  south  and  north  and  by  Le.K- 
ington  and  Warren  Streets,  upon  the  east  and  west, 
and  between  which  from  east  to  west  Hager  Lane,  after- 
ward known  as  Warren  Street,  run,  the  latter,  Warren 
Street,  being  the  one  within  the  Watertown  pre- 
sent limits,  while  the  former  is  that  in  Waltham. 
The  recordsof  1669  Febru.iry  6th,  mention  a  bell-rope. 
It  therefore  doubtless  had  a  hell. 

As  the  settlements  ic  the  town  had  gradually  ex- 
tended westward  there  had,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  in  1644,  been  contention  in  the 
town  on  account  of  the  meeting-house  being  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  On  October  14, 1654, 
it  had  been  ordered  that  a  new  meeting-house  be 
built  between  Sergt.  Bright's  and  John  Bi:^coe's,— that 
is,  between  John  P.  Cushing's  mansion-house  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  Belmont  and  Ccriimon  Streets. 
John  Sherman  was  bargained  with  to  build  it  by 
September  1656,  for  £400,  with  the  use  of  the 
old  seats,  the  Cambridge  meeting-house  to  be  the 
pattern  in  all  points.  This  location  caused  so  much 
dissension  that  the  new  house  was  built  on  or  near 
the  old  site  upon  Meeting-house  common.  The 
seating  of  the  meeting-house  was  ordered  November 
7, 1656,  to  be  made  according  to  ofiice,  age  and  estate, 
three  rates,  amounting  to  £453  12s.  3(/.,  having  been 
raised.  This  building  cuutinued  to  be  the  meeting- 
house for  the  entire  town,  including  both  Waltham 
and  Weston,  until  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bailey  in  1692.  After  that  the  old  controversy  about 
the  inconvenience  of  the  location  waxed  more 
earnest  and  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  church  in 
1695,  and  the  building  of  a  new  West.Precinct  meeting- 
house upon  the  southeast    corner   of    Belmont   and 


Lexington  Streets,  upon  the  homestall  lot  originally 
granted  to  the  Kev.  John  Knowles,  who  had  been  the 
assistant  or  colleague  of  Mr.  Phillips.  This  building 
was  upon  the  north  side  of  the  present  Orchard 
Street.  At  the  new  house  Samuel  Angler  was 
settled  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  town  and  church, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs  having  declined  to  remove  from 
the  old  building  with  those  who  preferred  to  still 
assemble  there.  The  division  did  not  result,  however, 
in  a  legal  separation  till  1720. 

In  1695  the  farmers  of  Weston  had  amiably  been 
assisted  by  the  whole  town  in  buildiug  a  meeting- 
house more  conveniently  located  for  them,  upon  the 
land  of  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr.,  on  the  road  at  the 
head  of  Parkhurst  meadows,  a  little  in  front  of  the 
site  of  the  chtirch  of  1850.  They  did  not  have  a 
regularly  organized  church  and  settled  pastor  till 
1709,  although  they  began  to  occupy  it  in  1700.  In 
1722  they  raised  a  new  building. 

In  1720  the  Legislature  ran  a  division  line  between 
the  East  and  West  Precincts  and  ordered  the  West 
within  two  years  to  locate  their  meeting-house  upon 
the  rising  ground  near  Nathaniel  Livermore's  dwell- 
ing-house— that  is,  a  little  northwest  of  the  George  W. 
Lyman  mansion-house,  in  Waltham.  The  East  Pre- 
cinct was  within  ten  years  to  locate  their  meeting- 
house upon  the  southeast  corner  of  Belmont  and 
Common  Streets,  upon  School-house  Hill,  afterward 
known  as  Meeting-house  Hill.  Both  precincts 
attempted  to  secure  the  old  West  meeting-house,  but 
to  such  a  height  had  the  dissension  gone  that  both 
failed.  The  West,  therefore,  bought  the  old  meeting- 
house of  Newton  for  not  over  £80  and  erected  it  upon 
the  appointed  location,  that  of  the  present  Waltham 
church,  and  in  1723  Rev.  Warham  Williams  was 
settled  as  pastor,  The  East  Precinct  erected  a  new- 
building  upon  their  location  in  1723,  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
having  died.  Rev.  Seth  Storer  was  settled  in  1724  ; 
the  old  church  records  remained  with  the  East 
Precinct.  In  1754  they  built  a  new  house  at  the  foot 
of  Common  Street,  corner  of  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  and 
in  1836  upon  the  present  site. 

The  old  West  meeting-hotise  was  continued  a  while 
as  a  separate  Third  Church,  Robert  Sturgeon  acting 
as  pastor,  for  which  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  and  fined  £20.  Not  long  afterwards  the  build- 
ing was  demolished. 

The  First  Parish  ix  Watertowx.'— 7b  the  pas- 
torate of  Dr.  Francis.— On  the  30th  day  of  July,  1630, 
O.  S.,  about  forty  men  had  assembled  (probably  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall)  in  Watertown, 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  object  of 
their  gathering  was  the  organization  of  the  church 
known  to  history  as  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Watertown.  The  first  name  on  the  list  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  the  covenant  then  adopted    was 
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that  of  !?ir  Richanl  Salloiistall.  Tliis  is  the  cove- 
nant to  which  they  set  their  names  : 

July  30,  KM. 
"We,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  liiiving,  through  Gud's 
mercy,  escaped  out  of  the  Pollutions  of  the  world,  &  been  taken  into  the 
Society  of  his  People,  with  all  thankfulness  do  hereby  both  with  heart 
it  hand  acknowledge,  tliat  his  gracious  goodness  &  fatherly  care  toward.-' 
us;  &  for  further  &  more  full  declaration  thereof,  to  the  present  and 
future  ages,  have  undertaken  (for  the  promoting  of  his  glory  &  the 
Church's  good,  and  the  honor  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  in  our  more  full  and 
fre^  subjecting  of  ourselves  &  oui-s.  under  his  gracious  government,  in 
the  practice  of  &  obedience  unto  all  his  holy  ordinances  Sc  orders,  which 
he  hath  pleaeed  to  prescribe  and  impose  upon  us)  a  long  &  hazardous 
vuyage  from  East  to  West,  from  old  England  in  Europe,  to  New  England 

in  holiness  .t  righteousness,  all  the  days  of  our  Uvea,  &  being  safely  ar- 
rived bore,  and  thus  far  onwards  peaceably  preserved  by  his  special 
providence,  that  we  ma}-  bring  forth  our  intentions  into  actions,  &  per- 
fect our  resolutions,  in  the  beginnings  of  some  just  and  meet  execu- 
tions ;  we  have  separated  the  day  above  written  from  all  other  services, 
and  dedicated  it  wholly  to  the  Lord  in  divine  employments,  for  a  day  ol 
atflictiuir  our  souls,  &  humbling  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  to  seek  him, 
i;  at  hia  hands,  a  way  to  walk  in,  by  fiisting  Jt  prayer,  that  we  might 
know  what  was  good  in  his  sight;  and  the  Lord  was  intreated  of  us. 
For  in  the  eu.I  of  that  day,  after  the  finishing  of  our  public  duties,  we 
do  all,  before  we  depart,  solemnly  A  with  all  our  hearts,  pers..nally, 
man  by  man  for  ourselves  &  ours  (charging  them  before  Christ  &  his  elect 
angels,  even  them  that  are  not  here  w-ith  us  this  day,  or  are  yet  unborn, 
that  they  keep  the  promise  unblamably  and  faithfully  unto  to  the 
Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus)  promise,  A  enter  into  a  sure  covenant  with 
the  Lord  our  God,  &  before  him  with  one  another,  by  oath  &  serious  pro- 
testation m.ide  to  denounce  all  idolatry  and  superstition,  will-worship. 
all  hii'i.  Hi'  tr.lits.r,^  \-  inv.i-tl.r,^  u  I,  it^...ver  in  the  worship  of  God, 
\  f  :-  :.-.,:      _  .s   wholly  unto  the  Lord 

Je^c-.  ■     :     '      I  :  ,     ,  I.  '  -.  keeping  all  his  statutes- 
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?nt  canon  in  all  things 
all,  we  do  ex  aiitmo.  Jt  in 
larks,  in  the  day  1  yeai 


That  was  the  beginning  of  the  First  Church  in 
Watertowu.  Over  tlie  cliurch  thus  fininded  George 
Phillips  was  settled  as  minister,  having  for  his  rul- 
ing elder  "one  Richard  Browne." 

The  task  of  the  present  writer  is  to  give  in  brief  the 
biographies  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  successors,  with 
such  marginal  comment  as  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  will  admit. 

Before  proceeding  to  such  biographical  notices  it 
is,  however,  fit  that  we  should  glance  at  some  of  the 
personal  elements  that  went  to  the  making  of  the 
First  Church. 

From  the  first  day  of  its  existence  we  may  see 
the  working  of  tendencies  that  were  prophetic  ol' 
all  that  nas  been  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  From  the  first  the  people  of  Water- 
town  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  idea  of  Church 
and  of  State  that  gave  shape  to  tlie  Puritan  Theocracy, 
the  ideas  of  government  that  found  expression  in 
Winthrop  and  the  Board  of  Assistants,  and  the 
ideas  of  ecclesiastical  exclusiveucss  and  dogm;itisin 
that  found  expression  in  the  ministers  of  Boston. 

Early  in  the  year  1631  the  Governor  and  his 
assiatanta  levied  a  tax  of  sixty  pounds  on  the  planta- 


tions, for  the    purposes  of  fortifying   the   Newtown 
border. 

When  this  action  became  known  in  Watertown, 
Rev.  George  Phillips  and  Mr.  Richard  Browne,  his 
ruling  elder,  united  in  calling  the  people  together, 
and  when  they  had  assembled  they  were  asked  to 
consider  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  consulted 
about  the  tax.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  their 
leaders,  the  citizens  refused  to  pay.  The  result  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  Watertowu  was  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Boston  oligarchy  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  Before  any  further  taxation  was  attempted,  it 
was  ordered  that  "  two  of  every  plantation  be  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Court  about  raising  a  public 
stock."  This  was  the  origin  of  representative  gov- 
ernment on  this  continent.  The  lineal  arid  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  action  taken  by  the  men  of 
Watertown  in  1631  came  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  men  who  made  their 
homes  on  the  Charles  were  the  first  on  this  conti- 
nent to  show  that  they  appreciated  the  gravity  of 
what  was  taking  place  on  these  new  shores  and  to 
exercise  that  "eternal  vigilance"  without  which  no 
people  can  keep  its  liberties. 

In  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
church  :Mr.  Phillips  and  j\lr.  Browne  were  no  less 
careful  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  than  they  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  ordering  of  civil  affairs. 
The  covenant  that  was  made  the  biisis  of  their 
church  was  remarkably  free  from  the  hair-splitting 
dogmatism  that  has  been  the  bane  of  the  world's  re- 
ligious life.  Its  aim  was  to  secure  for  the  church 
anil  for  the  individual  the  rights  claimed  by  its  sign- 
ers as  against  the  various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  bier- 
achy,  and  not  at  all  to  bind  them  to  any  set  of 
doctrinal  propositions.  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of 
broad  and  charitable  spirit,  very  liberal  in  his  theo- 
logical opinions,  and  ih  his  ideas  of  church  govern- 
ment a  thorough  independent.  In  this  last  matter 
he  was  entirely  at  one  with  his  parishioners.  This 
appears  in  the  fact  that  when,  in  1639,  Mr.  John 
Knowles  was  settled  as  his  colleague  in  the  parish 
he  was  set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the 
Watertown  Church.  No  council  was  called  to  assist 
or  to  sanction  their  act.  No  other  church  was  noti- 
fied, and  no  minister  save  their  osvn  had  any  part  in 
the  service.  This  was  the  first  clear  assertion  of 
strict  Congregationalism  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
and  established  the  claim  of  the  Watertown  Church 
to  have  been  the  first  Congrtyatio7ial  Church  in  this 
country. 

In  the  position  he  took  and  held,  Mr.  Phillips  had 
the  countenance  and  sympathy  of  two  men  who 
are  entitled  to  loving  and  grateful  remembrance. 
One  of  these  men  was  Richard  Brown,  who  stood 
S'ith  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  controversy  with  the  Gen- 
eral Court  against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  the  other  was  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.     Mr. 
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Brown  was  a  relation  of  Robert  Brown,  the  founder 
of  the  "  Brownist  "  movement  in  Enghuid.  Before 
coming  to  this  country  he  had  been  a  ruler  in  a  Separa- 
ist  church  in  London,  had  tliere  rendered  important 
services  to  persecuted  Non-conformists.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  decided  character,  and  of 
no  mean  abilities  as  a  thinl^er  and  administrator  of 
public  business.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained 
the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Watertown,  and  was  honored  by  them  with  many 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  quick  to  claim  his  right  as  a  citizen, 
when  a  tax  was  demanded  of  him.  He  had  a  merit 
which  is  of  a  rarer  sort— he  was  willing  that  other 
men  should  have  their  rights  in  matters  of  opinion 
and  of  worship.  He  opposed  all  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  took  the  (then)  extreme  ground 
that  "  churches  of  Rome  were  true  churches."  But 
such  radicalism  could  not  then  be  tolerated,  and 
though  Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  agreed  with  him, 
Winthrop  and  Dudley,  and  others  in  power  did  not. 
The  usual  result  followed.  Brown  was  deposed 
from  being  elder,  but  his  spirit  remained  in  the 
church,  and  in  due  time  found  itself  in  the  majority. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  after  he  had  helped  to 
found  the  church  on  the  broad  and  generous  plan 
exemplitied  in  the  faith  and  conduct  of  its  chosen 
minister  and  elder,  returned  to  England,  where  he 
resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  sentiments  he 
entertained  regarding  the  matter  of  religious  liberty 
were  not  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  favor  of 
those  who  were  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Colony  at 
large,  and  he  probably  felt  that  a  peaceful  co-opera- 
tion with  them  would  not  be  possible  for  him.  How 
completely  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Watertown  church  is  revealed  in  a  letter  that 
deserves  a  place  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
trace  their  religious  lineage  to  a  source  so  high  and 
pure. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  persecuting  reli- 
gionists of  Boston  : 

"  Reverend  &  deare  friends,  whom  I  unfaynedly  love  it  respect- 

"  It  dotb  not  a  llltle  grieve  my  spirit  to  beare  wLat  Sadd  things  are  re- 
ported dajly  of  yonr  tyranny  and  persecution  in  New  England,  as  Tliat 
yon  fine,  whip,  &  imprison  men  for  their  consciences;— First,  you  com- 
pel such  to  come  into  your  assemblys  as  you  know  will  not  Joyue  with 
you  in  your  worship,  i  when  they  show  their  dislike  thereof,  or  witness 
against  it.  Then  you  styrre  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them  for  such 
(as  you  conceyve)  their  publicke  affronts.  Truly,  friends,  this  your 
practice  of  compelling  any  in  matters  of  worship  to  doe  that  whereof 
they  are  not  fully  persuaded,  Is  to  make  them  sin,  for  soe  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  14  A  23),  tells  us,  A  many  are  made  hypocrites  Thereby,  conform- 
ing in  their  outward  man  for  feare  of  punishment.  We  who  pray  for  you, 
&  wish  you  prosperitie  every  way.  hoped  the  Lord  would  have  given  you 
go  much  light  &  love  there,  that  you  might  have  been  eyes  to  God's  peo- 
ple here;  and  not  to  practice  those  courses  in  a  wilderness  which  you 
came  s  >  farre  to  prevent.  These  rigid  ways  have  layed  you  very  Iowa 
in  the  hearts  of  the  eaynts.  ,1  doe  assure  you  I  have  heard  them 
pray  in  the  publique  assemblies  That  the  Lord  would  give  you  meke 
and  humble  spirits,  not  to  strive  so  much  for  uniformity  a«  to  keepe 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

"  When  I  was  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  wan-es,  I  re- 
member some  Christians  there,  that  then  had  serious  thoughts  of  plant- 
ing in  New  England,  desired  ipe  to  write  to  the  governor  thereof,  to 


know  if  those  that  differ  from  you  ii 
foundation  in  religion,  as  Ainibapti; 
like,  might  be  penuilted   to  live  :imn 

he)ourlov,.  ;   :         ::  .    , 


lioil  is  light,  i  no  further 
partes  &  learning  never  so 
en,  though  yet  they  cannot 
-  iif  oue  accord  in  the  Lord, 
'  lilt  you  to  be  thus  myuded 
r    Jesus  Christ  our  blessed 


"  For  my  reverend  i  worthyly  mu.h  =5l->ined  friends,  Mr. 
Cotton  it  Mr.  Wilson,  preacher?  to  ihr  Lburch  which  is  at 
Boston,  in  New  England,  give  this—" 

Over  the  church  founded  by  such  men  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  that  characterized 
the  Puritan  movement,  and  in  a  spirit  of  enlight- 
ened liberality  so  far  in  advance  of  the  Puritan  age, 
was  set,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for 
the  post  of  leadership. 

Mr.  George  Phillips  wa-s  f^orn  at  Raymond,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk  (.Savat'e  says  "  at  Rainhara, 
St.  Martin's,  Norfolk"),  England.  He  gave  early 
evidence  of  uncommon  talent.s  and  love  of  learning, 
and  at  the  University  (probably  Cambridge)  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  remarkable  progress  in  his 
studies  and  developed  a  special  fondness  for  theology. 
He  settled  at  Boxstead,  in  Suifolk,  and  soon  became 
suspected  of  a  tendency  to  Non-conformity.  As  the 
troubles  of  the  time  increased,  Mr.  Phillips  resolved 
to  join  his  fortunes  with  the  Puritans  who  were 
about  to  depart  for  New  England.  He  arrived 
early  in  the  year  16.30,  and  soon  after  lost  his  wife, 
who  died  at  Salem.  Presently,  in  company  with 
"  that  excellent  Knight,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall," 
and  "  other  Christians,  having  chosen  a  place  upon 
Charles  river  for  a  town,  which  they  called  Water- 
town,  they  resolved  that  they  would  combine  into  a 
church-fdlmoihip  as  Iheirjint  v:crh;  and  build  the  house 
of  God  before  they  could  build  many  homes  for 
themselves."  In  his  office  as  minister  of  the  Water- 
town  Parish,  Mr.  Phillips  was  eminently  faithful 
and  successful.  A  man  of  firmness  and  independence 
in  thought  and  in  conduct,  he  was  capable  of  main- 
taining his  views  with  ample  learning,  and  a  vigorous 
and  convincing  logic.  Thouj-h,  in  several  respects 
in  advance  of  his  time,  the  nobility  of  his  character, 
the  candor  and  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  the  force 
of  bis  mind  secured  and  kept  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  July,  16-14,  lamented  not  only  by  his  parish- 
ioners, but  by  the  Colony  at  large.  As  the  founder 
of  representative  government  in  America,  he  should 
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have  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in   the  town  to 
which  he  gave  hia  life. 

It  was  the  custom  of  early  Xew  England  for  each 
church  to  have  two  ministers — one  as  pastor  and  the 
other  as  teacher. 

Until  1G39  Mr.  Phillips  was  sole  minister.     In  that 
year  Mr.  John  Knowles,  "a  godiy  man  and  a  prime 
scholar,''  arrived  in  Xew  England,  and  on  the  19th  of 
December  he    was   ordained   second  pastor,  in   con- 
nection with  Mr.  Phillips.     By  departing  from   the 
common  usage  of  pastor  and  teacher,  the  church  put  ; 
its  theory  of  independency  into  practice,  and,  by  or-  i 
daining  a  man  who  had    never   been    a   minister,  or- 
daining him  by  their  own  act,  without  notice  given  j 
to  the  magistrates,  without  co-operation  or  consent  of  i 
any  minister  save  their  own,  the  people  declared  that 
they  took  their  Christian    liberty   in   sober,  practical  ' 
earnest.     Mr.  Knowles  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  liberal   views;  in  church  government  an  inde- 
pendent, and  ill  his  broad  charity  of  doctrine  a  man  to 
delight  "that  good  Knight,  Sir  Richard  Saltoustall." 

In  1042  he  went  with  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Braintree, 
on  a  missionary  voyage  to  Virginia,  but,  finding 
things  there  in  no  condition  to  warrant  much  hope  of 
good,  lie  presently  returned  to  Watertown  and  re- 
sumed his  pastoral  relation  with  the  church. 

This  relation  he  retained  for  six  years  after  Mr. 
Phillips'  death,  when  in  1650  he  returned  to  England. 
Making  his  home  in  London,  he  continued  to  preach 
in  spite  of  persecutions  until  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  in  1G85. 

According  to  Dr.  Francis,  "  Mr.  Phillips'  successor 
in  the  ministry  at  Watertown  was  the  Rev.  John 
Sherman."  By  some  Mr.  Sherman  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  pastoral  work  in  1647,  but  there  is  no  cer-  , 
tain  proof  from  the  records  of  his  having  been  in 
office  before  1648.  His  relation  to  Mr.  Knowles,  who 
was  here  until  1650,  is  not  definitely  settled. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  born  December  26,  1613,  in  Ded- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England.  In  his  home, 
and  under  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  John  Rog- 
ers, the  friend  and  counselor  of  George  Phillips,  he  ^ 
received  deep  and  permanent  religious  impressions. 
In  school  he  was  studious  and  dutiful — once  only  he 
was  chastised,  on  which  occasion  his  ofl'ence  was  that 
he  gave  "  the  heads  of  sermons  to  his  idle  schoolmates, 
when  an  accountthereof  was  demanded  from  them" — 
an  oftence  which  no  nrAdern  boy  could  well  be  guilty  j 
of. 

In  due  time  he  became  a  student  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  but  failed  to  receive  his  degree  be- 
cause be  refused  to  make  the  required  subscription. 

As  he  was  then  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
bis  behavior  revealed  not  only  an  early  maturity  of 
thought,  but  an  equal  development  of  honesty  and 
self-respect.  He  acted  with  like  decision  when  it 
came  to  the  choice  of  his  theatre  of  action  in  life,  for 
when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old  we  find  him  in  ] 
New  England.    That  was  in  1634.     In  that  year  he  i 


preached  at  Watertown  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips 
for  a  few  weeks.  Mather  informs  us  that  his  first  dis- 
course was  on  a  Thank.sgiving  Day,  when  a  meeting 
w;vs  held  under  a  tree  in  the  open  air.  Several  clergy- 
men who  were  present  "wondered  exceedingly" 
when  they  heard  so  young  a  man  speak  with  such 
learuiogand  good  judgment. 

Su.iD  after  this  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  was 
i□vi:e^l  to  settle  in  that  region.  Declining  to  do  so, 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Colony  ; 
but  being  invited  to  return  to  Watertown  to  take  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  he  laid 
down  his  office  and  came  back  to  the  banks  of  the  J 
Charles. 

Here  he  fuUyjustified  the  h'gli  reputation  he  had 
made  before  his  departure.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Harvard  College,  and  besides  the  services  rendered  to 
that  institution  in  his  official  capacity,  he  continued 
for  thirty  years  to  give  fortnightly  lecturts,  which 
were  attended  by  the  students,  who  walked  from  Cam- 
brid-'e  to  Watertown  to  hear  him.  His  reputation  for 
scholarship  extended  far  and  wide.  A  "skill  in 
ton  ^Hfs  SLwd  arts,"  s.ays  Mather,  "beyond  the  common 
rat-:  adorned  him," 

His  favorite  studies  were,  however,  mathematical 
and  astronomical,  and  in  these  departments  he  had 
no  peer  in  the  western  world. 

In  his  leisure  he  made  almanacs,  in  which  he  set 
down  moral  and  religious  maxims  good  for  all  meri- 
di.Tn3  and  all  years. 

His  style  of  discourse  is  said  to  have  been  full  and 
rich.  His  mind  was  his  library,  and  he  could  speak 
freely  and  accurately  without  the  help  of  manuscript 
or  even  the  briefest  notes. 

In  private  he  was  sparing  of  speech.  In  council 
he  was  clear  and  weighty.  In  all  relations  of  life 
disnified  and  courteous.  His  last  discourse  was 
marked  by  a  richness  of  thought  and  energy  of  lan- 
guage that  filled  his  hearers  with  admiration.  He 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness  at  Sudbury,  where  he 
had  gone  to  preach,  but  rallied  sufliciently  to  be  able 
to  reach  his  ovvn  house  in  Watertown,  where  he  died 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1685,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married — six  children  were 
b'-.rn  to  him  in  his  first  marriage,  and  twenty  in  his 
second. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1G85,  a  little  more  than  two 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  a  committee 
was  chosen  at  a  town-meeting  to  treat  with  "  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  elder,"  on  the  subject  of  settling  in  the 
ministry  at  Watertown.  Mr.  Bailey  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Boston,  and  a  committee  was  sent  to  him 
requesting  him  to  meet  the  assembled  people  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  "  to  discourse  a  little  with 
him."  At  a  conference  held  in  accordance  with  this 
proposal,  he  expressed  himself  willing  to  become 
their  minister  "  if  peace  and  love  should  continue 
amongst  them,  and  they  would  make  his  life  com- 
fortable." 
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In  August,  lOSo,  •"  ;r.  ;i  general  losvn-Qiebting,"  a 
call  was  issued  in  due  form.  Tliis  call  Mr.  Bailey  ac- 
cepted, and  on  the  6th  or"  October  he  was  "  solemnly 
set  apart  for  pastoral  work  at  Waturtown,  toilhuut 
the  imposition  of  hands." 

John  Bailey  was  Ihtu  near  li'.acklmrn,  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  on  the  i-tth  of  February,  1G44.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  deep  and  earnest  religious 
spirit,  and  under  her  inriuence  the  boy  became  early 
imbued  with  "  a  serious  sense  of  God  and  religion." 
His  father  was  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  in  his 
absence  the  young  John  conducted  the  devotions  of 
%         the  family,  until  his  example  so  adraouished  and  af- 

■  fected  his  parent  that  he  broke  off  his  evil  ways  and 
became  an  exemplary  Cliristian. 

Having  received  a  guod  education,  young  Bailey 
began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Chester.  The  princi|)al  field  of  his 
labor  in  the  old  country  was,  however,  in  Limerick, 
Ireland,  where  he  was  preacher  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
He  devoted  himself  tu  his  work  with  such  zeal  and 
constancy  that  at  the  end  of  his  fourteen  years  of  ser- 
vice his  health  was  .-erionsly  broken.  This  result 
was,  probably,  hastei'.ed  by  the  vexation  and  impris- 
onment that  he  sullVred  for  his  non-conformity  in 
church  matters.  He  h.td  shown  himself  to  have  the 
qualities  of  influence  and  leadership  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  worth  winning  over  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  before  attempting  to  silence  him,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  attfiiipred  to  buy  him  with  promises 
of  preferment.  But  Bailey  was  not  for  sale,  and  so 
went  to  prison.  He  was  liberated,  after  something 
like  a  year,  on  his  promise  to  go  beyond  seas.  In 
fulfilment  of  this  agreement,  he  came  to  Bo.ston,  and 
was  for  a  time  assistant  minister  at  the  Old  South 
Church. 

In  the  old  book  in  which  he  kept  a  record  of  his 
ministry  in  Limerick,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
last  Sacrament  which  he    observed   there  with   his 

.  friends,  under  date  of  .January  13,  l(i83-84.  Imme- 
diately beneath  this  entry,  and  under  date  of  October 
0,  1G8C,  is  a  brief  account  of  his  settlement  in  Water- 
town.  Here  he  remained  until  1692,  doing  his  work 
with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  that  sorely  overtaxed  his  fail- 
ing strength.  For  a  short  time  he  had  as  colleague 
his  brother,  Jlr.  Thom.i.-  Bailey,  an  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent man,  who  died  in  January,  ItjSS,  aged  thirty- 
five  years  and  was  interred  in  the  old  burying-ground. 
In  1691  Mr.  Bailey  was  deeply  aftlicted  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  with  this  event  his  work  as  minister 
in  Watertown  was  virtually  ended.  A  single  entry 
in  his  book  records  a  baptism  on  May  31,  1691,  about 
a  month  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  with  this  his 
quaint  farewell  to  his  people  and  the  town  that  had 
been  his  home.  The  diary  of  a  brother  minister  hints 
at  the  reason  for  his  removal  in  these  words — "  Then, 
being  very  melancholy  and  having  the  gout,  he  moved 
to  Boston." 

"  The  distinguished  traits  of  Mr.  Bailey's  character," 


says  Dr.  Francis,  "  were  ardent  piety,  great  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow-men."  The  records  he 
has  left  show  that  he  was  much  given  to  melancholy, 
and  to  the  sort  of  severe  self-judgment  to  which  the 
religion  of  the  time  inclined  men.  "If  he  had  been 
at  any  time,"  says  Mather,  "  innocently  cheerful  in 
the  company  of  his  friends,  it  cost  him  afterward 
abundance  of  sad  reflection."  Judging  from  the 
specimens  left  in  his  book,  his  sermons  must  have 
been  addressed  to  the  feelings,  rather  than  to  the  in- 
tellects of  his  audiences.  He  was  evidently  a  pleasing 
and  popular  preacher,  for  he  records  that  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1687,  there  were  in  the  church  many 
"from  Dedham,  Wooburn,  Barnstable,  Cambridge, 
Old  Church  in  Boston,  &  Y"  New  Church  in  Boston, 
Cambridge  Village,  Concord,  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
Newbury,  Charlestown,  Weymouth,  etc.  Y' text  was 
in  Col  ii:  11." 

Mr.  Bailey  was  much  sought  for  as  a  preacher  in 
the  adjoining  towns,  and  cue  of  his  hearers  who  once 
heard  him  in  Boston,  has  left  on  record  his  impres- 
sion in  the  words,  "  I  thought  he  spake  like  an 
angel." 

After  his  return  to  Boston,  Mr.  Bailey  acted  as  as- 
sistant minister  in  the  First  Church,  when  he  was  nut 
too  ill  for  work,  holding  his  office  until  December  12, 
1697,  when  he  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  record-book,  under  date  of  April  27,  1690, 
Mr.  Bailey  writes:  "I  admitted"  (to  the  church) 
"  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs,  who  has  sometimes  preached  for 
me,  and  now  this  quarter  of  a  year  has  lived  with  me." 
On  the  14th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  town 
voted  "  to  make  choice  of  a  help  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  ministry  amongst  us,  in  this  our  great  need." 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  "  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Henry  Gibbs,"  and  to  give  him  forty  pounds.  These 
j  measures  indicate  that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  at  this  time 
engaged  to  act  as  Jlr.  Bailey's  assistant,  thelatter  be- 
ing unable,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  attend  regu- 
larly to  his  duties.  To  this  position  the  young  man 
was  most  heartily  welcomed  by  his  elder,  who  enter- 
tained for  him  a  very  tender  regard.  When  Mr. 
Bailey  removed  to  Boston,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  left  the  only 
minister  in  the  town.  He  had  not  been  ordained,  but 
continued  to  act  as  minister  to  the  society,  his  engage- 
ment being  renewed  from  time  to  time.  During  the 
larger  part  of  his  life,  the  towi^was  greatly  disturbed 
and  divided  by  the  controversy  that  arose  over  the 
question  of  locating  the  meeting-house  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accommodate  the  people.  For  a  time  a  second 
society  existed,  having  a  minister  of  its  own,  and  a 
meeting-house  in  which  services  were  held.  It  being 
found  impossible  to  harmonize  the  discordant  ele- 
ments, Mr.  Gibbs  was  finally  ordained,  October  6, 
1697.  "  This  was  done  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open 
air,  though  a  cold  day.  The  Western  party,  having 
the  selectmen  on  their  side,  got  possession  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  would  not  aufi'er  the  assembly  to 
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enter  there.''  In  1719,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Angier,  min- 
ister of  "  the  Western  Party,"  died,  and  after  several 
years  more  of  controversy,  a  part  of  his  constitueni'y 
were  set  off  to  form  the  town  of  Waltham,  and  the 
rest  gradually  became  identitied  either  with  the  old 
or  the  new  town. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gibbs  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1(385.  His 
father,  >[r.  Robert  Gibbs,  was  a  Boston  merchant,  of 
large  property,  and  of  considerable  distinction.  The 
position  of  minister  in  Watertown  during  the  years  of 
controversy  must  have  been  one  to  tax  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  patience  of  the  incumbent,  but  Mr. 
Gibbs  seems  to  have  met  the  demands  of  the  time 
with  singular  firmness,  prudence  and  good  sense,  and 
to  have  been  held  in  high  respect  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  This  fact  alone  is  eloquent  in  his 
praise.  Many  a  man  who  has  gone  to  the  stake  with 
unshaken  courage,  would  have  broken  down  under 
the  strain  of  twenty-seven  years  of  angry  debate 
and  petty  neighborhood  jealousies.  That  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  able  to  bear  such  a  trial,  and  all  the  while  to  "  do 
justly  and  love  mercy,"  entitles  him  to  rank  with  Job 
on  the  roll  of  the  world's  worthies. 

His  power  to  keep  his  head  in  a  time  of  general 
madness  finds  another  illustration  in  the  fact  that 
he  seems  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  mob  that 
hounded  the  Salem  witches  to  their  miserable  fate. 
Under  date  of  May  31,  1692,  he  records  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  Saiem,  observing  the  trials,  and  he  says: 
"  Wondered  at  what  I  saw,  but  how  to  judge  and  con- 
clude I  was  at  a  loss ;  to  affect  ray  heart,  and  to  induce 
me  to  more  care  and  concernedness  about  myself 
and  others  is  the  use  I  should  msike  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Gibbs,"  says  Francis,  "  was  a  benefactor  both  to 
his  church  and  to  the  college.  In  his  will,  which  was 
proved  November  11,  1723,  he  made  the  following 
bequest,  part  of  which  still  constitutes  a  portion  of 
what  is  called  T/ie  Ministerial  Fund :  '  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  Eastern  Church  of  Christ  in  Water- 
town,  to  which  I  have  borne  a  pastoral  relation,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  gospel  ministry  there,  my 
four  acres  of  pasture  land  and  three  acres  of  marsh, 
situate  in  the  East  end  of  said  town,  for  the  useof  the 
said  church  forever.  And  I  do  give  to  said  church  my 
silver  bowl  with  a  foot.' 

"His  bequest  to  the  college  he  devised  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  'And  further  it  is  my  will,  that 
within  ten-  years  after  my  youngest  child  comes  of 
age,  an  hundred  pounds  be  paid  by  my  heirs  for 
the  use  of  the  Harvard  College,  forty  pounds  thereof 
by  my  son,  and  twenty  pounds  apiece  by  my 
daughters ;  the  yearly  interests  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  members  of  the  college  as  need  it,  firstly  to  my 
children's  posterity  if  they  desire  it.'  " 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  natural  and  direct- 
His  words  were  those  of  an  honest  man,  who  desired 
to  do  good.  He  died  on  the  21st  day  of  October, 
1723,   in  the  fifty-sixth  year    of  his    age  and  the 


twenty-seventh  year  of  his  ministry.     He  was  buried 
in  the  old  grave-yard  at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Eastern  Parish  by  the  Rev.  Seth  Storer,  who  was  or- 
dained  July  22,  1724.  There  is  no  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  attended  his  settlement  on  the  books  of 
the  town,  since  the  transactionconcerned  only  the  East- 
ern Precinct.  In  fact,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
any  record  in  existence  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  or 

j  ministry.     He  inherited  the   controversy  that  begnu 
in    the   time   of  Mr.   Gibbs,   between  "The  Western 

j  party  "  and  the  old  parish,  and   espcrienced,   doubt- 

'  less,  his  share  of  the  discomfort  arising  during  its  pro- 

!  gress  and  settlement. 

There  were  many  other  distracting  incidents  aris- 
ing during  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  out  of  its  re- 
lations to  the  authorities  in  Boston,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  bore  his  part  in 
these  matters  with  patience  and  wisdom.  His  term 
of  service  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  town- 
over  fifty  years.  He  died  on  the  27th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  native  ofSaco,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  May  27, 
1702.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1720,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  His  father  was  Colonel  Joseph 
Storer,  of  Wells,  Maine,  a  man  who  won  considerable 
distinction  in  the  Indian  wars.  As  indicating  the 
conditions  amid  which  his  childhood  was  passed,  we 
may  note  the  fact  that  he  had  a  sister  Mary,  who  was 
carried  away  by  the  Indians  as  a  captive,  and  was 
brought  up  near  Montreal.  Dr.  Francis  relates  that 
in  his  time  there  were  still  living  a  few  who  could 
remember  Mr.  Storer  in  his  old  age,  and  they  reported 
that  he  was  much  loved  by  young  people  and 
children.  This  fact  he  justly  regards  as  an  evidence 
of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  character.  He 
never,  as  far  as  is  known,  published  any  production 
of  his  pen.  He  took  no  part  in  the  theological  strife 
of  his  time,  but  lived  the  friend  and  helper  of  his 
neighbors  and  died  lamented  by  those  who  had  known 
him  to  love  and  respect  him. 

For  three  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Storer  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Parish  Church  remained  unoccu- 
pied by  a  settled  minister.  This  was  probably  owing 
to  the  excitement  and  confusion  of  the  time  which 
saw  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
pulpit  was  filled  by  temporary  supply,  as  circum- 
stances and  the  inclinations  of  the  people  directed. 
There  was  use  for  the  church,  however,  at  this  time, 
uot  contemplated  by  those  who  built  it,  though  it  was 
precisely  such  use  as  was  forecast  by  the  action  of 
George  Phillips  and  Richard  Browne,  in  1631.  The 
Second  Provincial  Congress  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  meet  at  Concord,  April  22,  1775,  but  immediately 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Watertown.  Here  the  Congress 
assembled,  during  the  remainderof  the  session,  in  the 
meeting-house.     John   Hancock  having  been  chosen 

delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
Joseph  Warren  presided  over  the  deliberations.    The 
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tliird  and  last  Provincial  Congress  also  met  at  Water- 
town  on  May  31st.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
meeting-honse  as  before.  Joseph  Warren  was  again 
chosen  president,  and  Samuel  Freeman,  Jr.,  secretary. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Langdon,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  body.  Tlie  session 
lasted  iintd  the  19th  of  July.  On  the  2(ith  of  July 
the  meeting-house  was  again  in  use  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  General  Court  of  tiie  Colony.  Subse- 
quently the  Boston  town-meetings  were  held  here, 
and  in  177(5  the  anniversary  of  the  5th  of  March  was 
observed  by  the  people  of  Boston  in  the  meeting- 
house in  Watertown. 

It  was  not  till  November,  1777,  tluitany  movement 
was  made  toward  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  At 
that  time  it  was  voted  unanimnu.sly  to  concur  with 
the  town  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Daniel  Adams.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitatinn  to  the  p.nstorate,  and  was  or- 
dained on  the  20th  of  April,  177S.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
Prentiss,  of  Medfield,  preached  the  ordination  ser- 
mon, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appletnn,  of  ( '.tniliridge, 
delivered  the  charge. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Adams  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  adequate  cau<e  for  rejoicing,  and  the  bright- 
est anticipations  were  apparently  about  to  berealized, 
when  the  town  was  plunged  in  grief  by  the  sudden 
death  of  its  chosen  leader.  In  the  August  following 
hia  ordination  Mr.  Adams  was  seized  with  a  violent 
illness,  and,  after  lingering  for  six  weeks,  expired  on 
the  10th  of  September,  in  the  thirty-third  year  "f  his 
age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Adams,  of  Medway,  where 
he  was  born  in  174r>.  His  ance-ilor,  Henry  Adams, 
came  from  Devonshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Brain- 
tree  (now  Quincy)  in  1030.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1774,  and  immediately  began  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  tuition  of  approved  .schol- 
ars and  preachers,  as  the  custom  then  was. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  received  with  marked  favor, 
and  his  services  were  desired  by  several  churches.  In 
the  brief  term  of  his  pastorate  in  Watertown  he  won 
the  respect  of  his  people  by  the  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  commanded  their  admiration  as  a  preacher. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  .Vdams  the  pulpit  v/as  filled 
by  various  preachers,  employed  for  various  terms  of 
service,  by  a  committee  of  the  church,  until  the  13th 
of  March,  1780,  when  a  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  calling  of  a  pastor.  Mr.  Richard  Rosewell 
Eliot,  who  had  preached  for  the  society  during  the 
(>reeeding  winter,  was  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  June 
21,  1780.  Dr.  Francis  records  the  fact  that  the  town 
appropriated  £1000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
ordination.  What  sort  of  festivities  were  indulged 
in  is  not  matter  of  record.  We  may  infer  the  condi- 
tion of  the.  currency,  however,  from  the  sum  named. 

The  period  covered  by  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Eliot 
saw  the  successful  termination  of  the  National  strug- 
gle for   independence,  and  the  exciting  and  critical 


debates  that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  a  time  of  hardship  and  of  trial.  The 
financial  and  industrial  confusion  of  one  great  war 
were  soon  succeeded  by  the  business  stagnation  inci- 
dent to  another,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
Watertown  parish  and  its  mini-iter  had  their  share  in 
the  troubles  and  depressions  of  the  time. 
j  Mr.  Eliot  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  1818.  He 
was  sixty-six  years  old  and  had  been  for  more  than 
thirty-eight  years  the  mini-ter  of  the  First  Parish. 
He  was  descended  in  direct  line  from  John  Eliot,  the 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  October  8,  I7o2.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1774,  and  was  a  class-mate  of  Mr.  Adams, 
hi.s  predecessor  in  Watertown.  In  his  early  manhood 
he  gained  much  reiiutation  as  an  orator,  but  for  the 
larger  part  of  his  life  his  health  was  poor  and  his 
strength  was  inadeiiuate  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  na- 
tive gifts.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing in  manner,  and  his  doctrinal  views  were  of  the 
milder  and  more  bent-viilent  type.  His  virtues  were 
such  as  fitted  him  to  shine  in  the  quiet  walks  of  a 
life  of  piety  and  beneficence. 

SriTLEJIKNTARV  Hl^TOr.V  OFTIIE  FiRST  ParI.SH.' 

— Rev.  Mr.  Eliot's  .'•uceessor  was  Dr.  Convers  Francis, 
the  last  minister  hired  by  the  town.  He  had  preached 
occasionally  during  the  winter  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  on  the  12lh  of  April  following  (1819),  the 
town  concurred  with  the  church  in  the  invitation, 
and  offered  him  a  salary  of  fine  thousand  dollars  and 
a  settlement  of  the  >anic  sum.  The  ordination  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  June,  in  the  old  meeting-house, 
a  plan  of  which  we  give  later,  that  stood  near  the 
corner  of  Mt.  Auburn  and  Common  Streets,  in  what 
Is  now  the  cemetery,  and  where  his  remains  and  those 
of  his  wife  now  rest. 

Dr.  O.sgood  presided  at  the  council,  and  one  might 
expect  some  disputation  at  this  time,  when  the  doc- 
trines which  were  soon  developed  by  the  Unitarian 
controversy  began  to  be  differentiated  ;  "  but  every- 
thing went  off  without  an  infraction  of  the  peace." 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowell  made  the  first  prayer.  Dr.  Osgood 
preached  the  sermon,  President  Kirkland  made  the 
consecrating  prayer,  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Concord,  gave  the 
charge.  Rev.  Mr.  Palfrey  gave  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ripley,  of  Waltham,  made 
the  concluding  pr.ayer:  "'  G'ld  grant  that  my  ministry 
in  this  town  may  be  a  long,  a  happy  and  a  useful 
one,  and  that  many  may  have  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  my  union  with  this  people  was  formed."  The 
ministry  was  a  long,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  happy 
and  a  useful  one.  There  are  those  still  living  whose 
childhood  reaches  back  to  that  time. 

Converse  Francis  was  devoted  to  the  ministry  to 
which  he  was  called.  "  But  his  record  upon  earth  is 
biotted  with  the  clouds  of  his  humility  and  self- 
depreciation.     There  never  was  a  man  of  such  various 
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learning,  delightful  converse  and  refined  philosophy, 
so  absolutely  uuconcious  of  a  personality.  It  seems 
at  first  as  if  more  self-esteem  would  have  enhanced 
his  powers."  In  1821  he  says  in  a  little  diary,  "God 
forgive  me  that,  when  speaking  on  the  most  import- 
ant subjects,  I  am  so  cold  and  inditferent."  "My 
mind  is  filled  and  pressed  with  anxious  thoughts." 
He  felt  depressed  that  he  could  not  lift  the  people  to 
the  level  of  his  glowing  thought.  His  quiet  life  in 
Watertown  was  made  eventful  by  thoughts  and  books. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians, 
for  Sparks'  "  American  Biography."  A  thousand  or 
more  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  now  in  the  Public 
Library  of  this  town,  testify  to  his  industry  and  hi.- 
interest  in  his  people.  The  classic  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  often  in  his  bands.  The  literature  oi' 
France  and  Germany  presented  no  barriers  by  their 
strange  tongues.  His  library,  a  part  of  which  is  miw 
the  property  of  the  town,  gathered  from  all  nations, 
shows  his  omnivorous  reading.  He  w.as  especially 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  past,  the  history  of 
his  own  town  and  parish,  as  his  history  of  Watertown 
and  his  historical  addresses  testify.  He  was  an  active 
memlier  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and, 
by  his  collections  of  materials  and  his  substaulial 
contributions,  showed  that  not  only  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  Bible  history,  but  in  all  history  he  believed  the 
thought  of  God  could  be  traced  dealings  with  hi.- 
people. 

He  was  something  of  a  seer.  When  Eniersim  was 
covered  with  a  cloud  of  obloquy,  and  even  he  could 
not  agree  with  his  remarks  on  some  points,  he  say.-, 
''  The  more  I  see  of  this  beautiful  spirit,  the  more  1 
revere  and  love  him;  such  a  calm,  steady,  simple 
soul,  always  looking  for  truth  and  living  in  wisdom 
and  in  love  for  man  and  goodness."  Plato  was  also 
a  bond  between  them. 

He  made  (March  28,  1837)  some  remarks  on  art,  in 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  his  old  church  :  "In 
passing  the  site  of  our  old  meeting-house,  I  observed 
that  to-day  the  last  remains  had  been  leveled  with 
the  ground.  The  old  spire  came  down,  the  cock 
bowed  his  head  to  the  dust"  (it  is  now  perched  on 
the  Methodist  spire  in  the  village)  "after  having 
stood  manfully  up  amidst  the  winds  of  heaven. 
There  is  an  interest  attached  to  the  humblest  forms 
in  which  the  genius  of  man  makes  itself  apparent  in 
outward  shapes,  however  rude.  Every  church,  every 
dwelling-house,  every  utensil  we  use  in  domestic  life, 
every  garment  we  wear,  is  a  fragment  in  the  great 
world  of  art,  which  has  been  building  up  ever  since 
Adam.  The  individual  forms  and  manifestations 
vanish,  but  art  is  ever  reappearing.  I  believe,  after 
ail,  I  can  never  love  my  new  church  as  I  did  the  old 
one;  it  had  been  consecrated  by  years  of  prayer  and 
instruction  ;  generations  had  come  and  gone,  and  had 
sought  God  and  truth  within  its  walls;  old  men  were 
there,  with  their  gray  hairs,  who^e  infant  fronts  had 


been    touched    with   the   water   of    baptism    at   that 
altar." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  present  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines, or  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  his  sound- 
ness in  wisdom,  or  his  success  in  reaching  the  truth. 
The  times  were  fertile  in  ideas  and  new  organiza- 
tions. Xew  England  was  in  labor.  Whether  the  otf- 
s[iriug  of  that  day  will  help  to  bring  on  the  millen- 
nium or  not  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
discuss.  That  the  asperity  of  the  controversies  which 
began  in  those  times  is  somewhat  changed  for  the 
better,  and  that  it  found  no  occasion  for  being  in 
Doctor  Francis'  mild,  quiet,  studious,  loving  life,  there 
are  many  yet  to  testify. 

There  is  in  the  Public  Library  a  delightful  portrait 
of  Ductor  Francis  in  middle  life,  painted  by  Alexan- 
der, a  noted  Boston  artist,  and  given  by  his  daughter 
Abby  a  few  montlis  before  her  last  sickness,  the  same 
time  as  when  she  entrusted  to  the  same  keeping  the 
collection  of  his  written  sermons,  that  they  might  be 
near  where  they  were  produced,  and  perhaps  where 
they  would  find  the  children  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  preached,  who  might,  for  their  fathero'  and 
mother^'  sakes,  like  sometimes  to  test  the  earnestness 
and  purity  of  heart  with  which  they  were  written. 

Whether  the  people  of  the  town  would  be  better 
served,  would  be  more  highly  blessed,  by  the  minis- 
trations of  the  church,  if  all  the  dill'erences  of  opinion 
and  of  sentiment  that  now  divides  it  into  so  many 
societie-,  with  such  sharp  lines  of  doctrine,  could  be 
obliterated  and  all  return  into  one  fold,  with  one 
shepherd,  as  under  the  former  ministers  in  the  town 
church,  or  not,  we  will  not  attempt  to  answer. 

As  this  period  of  Dr.  Francis'  long  ministry  (twen- 
ty-three years),  which  ended  only  with  his  accept- 
ance of  the  important  Professorship  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University^ 
in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  the  last  one  in  which  the 
town  was  united,  we  may  find  it  pleasant  to  stop  a 
moment  to  look  it  over. 

We  hoped  to  present  an  elevation  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-h'.use,  which  was  built,  in  1755,  enlarged  in  1819, 
and  demolished  in  1836.  We  must  be  content  with 
a  {jh-iii  of  the  seating  of  the  church  as  it  is  remem- 
bered by  some  of  the  old  people  who  are  still  living. 

This  plan  was  drawn  by  Charles  Brigham,  archi- 
tect, at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society  of  Watertown,  and  is 
the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  careful 
coinpariion  of  testimony.  Here  in  the  building  thus 
represented  were  held  all  town-meetings. 

The  second  Provincial  Congress  having  assembled 
in  Concord,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1775,  adjourned  to 
this  house  the  same  day  ;  the  third  Provincial  Con- 
gress assembled  here  May  31st,  and  remained  in  ses- 
sion until  July  19,  1775. 

This  house  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Gen- 
ral  Court,  or  Assembly  of  the  Colony,  until  they  ad- 
journed to  the  State-House,  in  Boston.    It  was  again 
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occupied  by  the  Geoeral  Court,  in  17.SS,  during  tlie 
prevalence  of  small-pox  iu  Boston. 

This  drawing  shows  a  plan  of  the  old  meeting- 
house as  it  was  when  last  used  as  a  place  of  worship, 
in  18.'5l3.  It  stood  in  what  is  now  a  burial-ground,  on 
the  corner  of  Jit.  Auburn  and  Common  Streets.  The 
names  are  of  persons  who  are  now  known  to  have 
been  pew-holders,  or  to  have  had  sittings. 

We  wish  the  time  and  space  allowed  us  would  now 
allow  us  to  give  a  short  historical  sketch  of  each  per- 
son whose  name  is  included  in  this  significant  plan. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  present  some  remini-'cences, 
from  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  of 

The  Old  Mf.etixg-Hou^^e.'— The  old  meeting- 
iiouse,  so  truthfully  sketched  by  Mr.  Brigham, 
has  a  greater  interest  for  the  towns-man  of  to- 
day than  could  possibly  belong  to  any  church 
edifice  of  the  present  time,  similarly  reproduced  a 
century  or  two  hence.  The  modern  structure  would 
only  represent  the  particular  occupants  thereof,  and 
their  peculiar  traits,  whereas  the  one  now  under 
consideration  has  a  secular,  as  well  as  a  religious 
history.  Throughout  its  entire  existence  it  was  the 
only  place  where  the  town-meetings  were  held,  and 
that  elliptically  enclosed  space  below  the  pulpit,  de 
signed  for  the  dispensation  of  church  ordinances,  was 
also  the  forum  where  the  edicts  of  the  town  were 
uttered  and  recorded. 

In  this  place  tlie  moderator  rehearsed  the  usual 
"  Articles  "  of  the  "  Warrant ''  in  their  order  with  the 
conventionally  reiterated  phrases  of  "To  see,"  "  To 
know"  and  "  Act  thereon,"  so  familiar  to  everybody 
nowadays.  The  people  have  not  always  received  a 
printed  copy  of  this  document  at  their  doors — a 
written  copy  was  posted  in  a  glass-covered  case  at 
the  front  door  of  the  meeting-house,  for  the  prescribed 
number  of  days.  And  where  also  every  man,  young 
or  old,  before  he  could  take  to  his  honic,  in  lawful 
wedlock,  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  must  have  his 
intentions  to  do  so,  "  published  "  over  the  signature 
of  the  town  clerk  during  three  successive  Sundays. 
The  town-reports  also  were  not  published,  and  could 
be  consulted  only  by  a  resort  to  the  records  of  the 
town  clerk. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  old  meeting-house  the 
town  and  the  parish  were  an  involuntary  co-partner- 
ship— the  minister  was  called  the  "  minister  of  the 
town."  An  inhabitant  6e/on^f(i  to  the  parish,  no/ens 
volens—aiid  in  a  more  chattel  sense  than  was 
agreeable  to  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  persons. 
A  tax-payer  might  abstain  from  its  teachings,  but 
there  were  only  two  ways  of  escape  from  contributing 
to  its  support — either  to  move  away,  or  die,  before  the 
1st  day  of  May.  Afterward  the  law  was  so  modified 
that  scruples  could  be  relieved  by  "signing  off"  (as  it 
was  called)  to  some  other  specified  parish.  And  still 
later  on,  all  persons  were  exempted  from  involuntary 
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taxation  for  religious  purposes.  This  was  the  final 
sundering  of  church  and  state  in  Massachusetts. 

Selfish  ends  have  been  attained  often  by  shrewd 
foresight  and  sharp  practice.  The  clustering  mem- 
ories of  the  old  meeting-house  call  up  a  transaction 
which,  in  the  attending  squabble,  and  the  eminent 
counsel  engaged,  had  at  the  time  all  the  importance 
of  a  "  cause  celebre." 

Property  belonging  to  the  town  had  been  set  apart, 
by  an  act  of  incorporation,  for  the  support  of  the 
"  Minister  of  the  Town." 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  population  had  in- 
creased, and  new  parishes  had  been  formed,  a  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  Legislature  that 
the  act  of  incorporation  might  be  so  changed  that  the 
incomeof  the  "  ministerial  fund,"  so-called,  would  re- 
vert to  the  treasury  of  the  town. 

The  contention  then  was  that,  as  the  ministry  of 
the  town  had  become  a  subdivided  function,  ths  town 
provender  should  be  correspondingly  distributed,  or 
else  remaiiL  in  (he  granury.  Moreover,  the  "^Minister 
of  the  Town,"  municipally,  no  longer  existed — and 
casuists  queried  whether  the  "  ministerial  fund,"  also, 
had  not  lapsed  with  the  beneficiary.  The  j^tition 
was  argued, /ICO  and  co;),  by  eminent  counsel,  before 
a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  who  rejiorted  leave  to 
withdraw,  on  account,  as  was  said,  of  the  troublesome 
precedent  of  disturbing  old  vested  rights  and  inter- 
ests— some  captious  persons  have  pretended  to  descry 
a  similar  paradox  in  this  case  to  that  of  the  old  jack- 
knife  that  clainied  identity  with  one  that  had  a  new 
blade,  and  a  new  handle. 

The  particular  topic  to  which  my  random  recollec- 
tions were  invited  was  a  Sunday  in  the  old  "Meet- 
ing-house." I  have  made  a  prelude  of  its  weekday 
history,  which  in  its  entirety  would  comprise  a  his- 
tory of  town  affairs  for  a  century,  the  later  years  of 
which  will  not  much  longer  be  rehearsed  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. My  own.  experience  in  the  Sunday  services 
of  the  old  meeting-house  occurred  in  its  latter  days, 
now  more  than  three-score  years  ago,  when,  and 
wdiere,  for  a  short  time,  in  my  early  'teens,  I  took  part 
in  the  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  church 
choir.  The  associations  and  personal  friendships  of 
those  days  have  been  unavoidably  interrupted,  but 
they  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  faculty  for  so 
doing  remains. 

The  especial  object  of  interest  in  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice is  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  which  ob- 
ject all  other  arrangements  are  incidental  and  tribu- 
tary. The  incumbent  under  our  notice,  the  late  Rev. 
Convers  Francis,  D.D.,  was  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  stocky  build,  made  apparently  more  so  when  in 
the  pulpit,  by  the  ample  folds  of  his  silken  robe. 
Under  the  canopy  of  the  great  broad  sounding-board, 
which,  by  its  seemingly  slender  hanging,  menanced 
whoever  stood  beneath  it  with  probable  destruction, 
he  unafi'ectedly  delivered  his  always  carefully  written 
sermons,  a  large  collection,  of  which,  in  their  origi- 
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nal  m;uui3cript,  are  in  the  custorly  of  the  Free  Public 
Library. 

It  seemed  strange  that  one  so  amply  endowed  with 
exuberance  of  thought  and  fluency  of  speech  never 
indulged  in  extemporaneous  discourse  in  the  pulpit. 
He  could  "  reason  of  fate,  foreknowledge  and  free- 
will," "from  rosy  morn  till  dewy  eve,"  without  note 
or  break,  and  for  conversation  needed  only  a  li-stener 
to  make  the  onflow  continuous.  He  did  not  affect 
those  graces  of  oratory  that  are  esemplied  by  gestic- 
ulation, his  emotion  never  found  vent  through  his 
arms,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  make  a  point  clearer 
by  laying  one  fore-finger  upon  the  other.  His  con- 
victions might  have  been  shaken  by  argument,  but 
they  could  not  have  been  burned  out  of  him  with 
fire.  His  contempt  for  all  'isms  and  'ologies  other 
than  his  own  was  never  disguised  by  any  blandish- 
ments of  demeanor. 

He  was  equally  vigorous  in  body  and  mind — books 
were  as  essential  to  his  existence  as  bread,  and  were 
he  required  to  dispense  with  either,  he  would  have 
experimented  up  to  the  starvation  point,  at  least, 
upon  a  diet  of  books  alone.  Jlany  of  those  he  read 
became  much  enlarged  by  his  annotations  upon  the 
fly-leaves  and  margins— sentences  would  be  under- 
lined— exclamation  and  interrogation  points  sprin- 
kled in — and  in  the  margins  would  be  found  the 
"pshaws,"  or  "  bahs,"  or  "boshes,"  or  other  forcible 
expressions,  according  to  the  intensity  of  his  agree- 
ment or  dissent.  A  great  university  of  learning,  to 
him,  was  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  almost  any 
other  human  achievement.  He  made  frequent  visits 
on  foot  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ultimately  called 
to  a  professorship.  This  was  his  Jlecca,  and  before 
whose  shrine  he  pa.ssed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
I  occasionally  met  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college, 
when  he  always  stopped  for  a  friendly  chat  about 
affairs  in  Watertown,  and  the  current  topics  of  the 
day — especially  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which 
was  then  at  full  tide — in  which  he  took  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  for  the  noted  advocates  of  which  he  had  great 
admiration.  The  conservatism  of  his  former  years 
had  melted  away,  and  a  wider  field  had  been  opened 
to  his  views  and  his  desires.  Mr.  Brigham  has  given 
us  a  sketch  of  the  pews  and  the  names  of  their  occu- 
pants also,  with  all  the  correctness  of  a  sun-picture; 
but  the  history  of  a  "Sunday  service  "  would  be  lack- 
ing without  the  mention  of  an  occurrence  which  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  which  in  any  worshipping 
assembly  of  to-day  would  be  a  startling  shock  to  the 
prevailing  sense  of  propriety. 

It  was  the  custom  to  turn  up  the  hinged  seats  in 
the  pews  in  order  to  make  room.  At  the  close  of  the 
standing  services  they  would  come  down  with  a  whang 
and  a  clatter  closely  resembling  the  report  of  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry  by  an  undrilled  company  of  militia ; 
yet  the  devotional  demeanor  of  the  occasion  was  not 
disturbed,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  pews.  In 
our  sketch  peisonal  allusions  are  precluded  through 


fears  both  of  forgetfulness  and  seeming  invidiousness. 
But  there  was  one  more,  at  least,  who  was  part  and 
parcel  of  our  theme.  He  had  a  place  in  the  front 
centre  of  the  singiug-gallery,  where  he  accompanied 
the  choir  upon  the  'collu.  The  sexton  and  the  bell 
were  no  more  punctually  present  in  their  vocation 
than  was  Col.  Thomas  Learned.  He  lived  in  a  house, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Q.  Pierce— from  which,  twice  every  Sun- 
day, he  could  be  seen  with  his  instrument  of  music 
under  his  arm,  wending  his  way  to  the  church.  And 
during  the  tolling  of  the  "  last  bell  "  he  was  occupied 
with  "tuning  up,"  and  the  mingling  of  the  soft  con- 
cordant sounds  were  a  more  fitting  and  pleasurable 
prelude  to  the  succeeding  exercises  than  the  preten- 
tious hullabaloo  U'lW  sometimes  inflicted  as  a  "vol- 
untary." He  was  also  self-appointing  tithingraan 
whenever  the  need  existed — sometimes  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of  disorderly  boys  in 
the  "  free-seats,"  and  either  push  them  apart  and  seat 
himself  among  them  or  else  take  the  biggest  rogue  by 
the  collar  arid  lead  him  back  to  his  own  seat  in  the 
choir. 

The  attraction  a-  well  as  the  edifying  influences  of 
the  singing  service  were  as  well  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  thos-3  days  as  at  present.  If  there  were  per- 
sons who  were  indiflerent,  to  say  the  least,  to  their 
own  spiritual  welfare,  might  they  not  be  "moved  by 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  thereby  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  more  salutary  influences 
of  the  pulpit?  Therefore,  preparatory  measures  must 
be  kept  in  operation  for  the  replenishment  of  this 
branch  of  the  service.  Music  was  not  a  part  of  the 
town-school  curriculum— the  average  scholar  came 
out  of  it,  finally,  with  as  little  ability  (gained  therein) 
to  read  a  staft'of  printed  music,  as  he  had  to  compre- 
hend the  geometrical  intricacies  of  the  differential 
calculus.     Now,  "  we  have  changed  all  that." 

This  want  was  supplied  by  the  village  singing- 
school.  It  never  attempted  to  exemplify  "High 
Art,"  nor  to  produce  extraordinary  individual  pro- 
ficiency ;  it  did  not  aim  at  the  training  of  profes- 
sional "stars,"  but  of  a  company  of  supernumeraries 
that  would  be  available  for  the  Sunday  service  of 
song.  Other  objects  and  influences  incidentally  grew 
out  of  and  into  it— the  social  element  became  prom- 
inent ;  it  afforded  remarkably  congenial  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  "  tender  passion  ;"  conjugal  " 
affinities  were  brought  within  that  sphere  of  mutual 
attraction  where,  "  like  kindred  drops,  they  mingled 
into  one;"  and  many  a  fragrant  flower  there  found 
recognition,  which  otherwise  might  have  "  wasted 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  village  singing-school  passed  away  with  the 
demise  of  our  sturdy  townsmen  and  intimate  friends, 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Horace  Bird.  They  rendered  ef- 
fectual voluntary  aid  to  the'singing  services  of  the 
"old  meeting-house"  for  a  considerable  time,  mean- 
while qualifying  themselves,  by  study  and  practice 
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under  higher  professional  sources,  to  become  teachers 
of  this  particuhir  science,  in  which  capacity  they 
were  widely  known  and  esteemed,  during  forty  years 
in  our  own  and  many  neighboring  towns,  where  they 
successfully  practiced  their  special  vocation.  They 
never  needed  importunity  t(i  take  part  in  any  move- 
ment that  had  in  view  the  public  welfare  or  the  re- 
lief of  private  want. 

Of  the  male  members  of  the  singing  choir  during 
my  own  sojourn,  whose  names  and  faces  are  still 
vividly  in  mind,  there  is  not  one  now  to  be  found. 
Of  those  in  the  same  department,  who,  in  the  familiar- 
ity of  youthful  intimacy,  were  called  ''  the  gir!^,"  but 
two  cati  be  recalled,  who  would  hear  the  sound  of 
the  old  church-bell  could  it  again  peal  forth  from  the 
newly  reproduced  steeple.  And  the  occupants  of  the 
pows,  excepting  those  who  were  then  in  early  child- 
hood, can  now  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  —  and 
some  of  these,  although  living  in  their  original  homes, 
are  residents  of  another  town.  And  many  of  the 
family  names  borne  by  those  who  congregated  in  the 
old  meeting-house,  have  become  extinct,  6r  are  tend- 
ing in  that  direction. 

The  losses  we  have  enumerated  were  in  lb-;  order 
of  Providence,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
averted — others  may  have  occurred  through  negli- 
gence. The  associations  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  old  meeting-house  were  of  sufficient  interest  to 
have  induced,  if  possible,  its  further  preservation — and 
it  would  have  seemed  proper  action  on  the  pan  of  the 
town  to  have  determined  by  examination  and  discus- 
sion, whether  the  "  sentence  "  of  demolition  should 
not  have  been  commuted.  But  fate  decreed  otherwise. 
And  the  structure  that  sheltered  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress while  in  direful  circumstances,  passed  away, 
"  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,"  and  the  green 
lawn  upon  which  it  stood  was  transformed  into  a 
final  resting-place  for  the  descendants  of  those  who 
reared  and  occupied  it. 

Our  readers  will  certainly  pardon  the  wide  range 
which  memory  of  a  place  occupied  for  so  diverse  pur- 
poses as  the  town  meeting-house  calls  up  in  the 
charming  sketch  which  we  have  inserted  without 
change  or  suggestion.  j 

That  the  ioivn,  the  modern  New  England  town,  the  j 
unit  which  is  everywhere  repeated,  although  iu  various  ! 
combinations,  in  the  organization  of  the  State  and  the 
nation,  had  its  origin  in  the  parish,  we  perhaps 
have  here  one  of  the  last  chances  to  see.  Originally  an 
ecclesiastical  organization,  growing  out  of  the  demo- 
cratic origin  of  the  Christian  church,  the  idea  of  the 
public  good  has  in  time  come  to  be  larger  than  the 
idea  of  kings  or  of  any  privileged  class.  In  the  history 
of  this  church,  this  town,  we  see  the  municipal  order 
separating  from  any  and  all  churches,  and  launching 
out  upon  the  independent,  the  broad  and  generalized 
idea  of  existence  for  the' public  good,  and  henceforth 
meeting  (from  1847)  in  a  town-house  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  wholly  freed  from  ecclesiastical  questions. 


determining,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  in  a  most 
tumultuous  fashion,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  re- 
straining of  criminals,  the  preservation  of  property, 
the  education  of  the  young,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
all  those  various  concerns  suggested  by  the  common 
convenience. 

This  is  rather  suggested  by  considering  the  history 
of  the  loirii  than  of  the  c/iui-ch.  I!ut  so  far  they  were 
inseparable. 

Rev.  John  Weiss  was  ordained  October  26,  1843. 
He  resigned  October  3,  1845,  because  of  his  strong 
anti-slavery  convictions,  but  resumed  his  pastorate  on 
invitation  of  the  parish  iu  184G,  and  continued  till 
his  resignation  in  November,  1847,  when  he  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  First  Ccuigregational  Society 
in  New  Bedford. 

Rev.  Hasbrouck  Davis  was  ordiined  March  28, 
1841).     He  resigned  May  11,  18.33. 

Rev.  George  Bradford  was  ordained  November  G, 
1856.  lie  died  February  17,  1859,  after  a  brief  but 
useful  ministry. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller  became  pastor  March  1, 
18l50,  and  resigned  in  1862,  and  enlisted  with  Com- 
pany K,  (?)  receiving  the  appointment  of  chaplain  of 
the  regiment.  He  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Freder- 
icksburg, having  volunteered  to  go  over  the  river  to 
the  attack. 

In  June  of  this  year  Rev.  John  Weiss  returned  by 
invitation  and  preached  for  the  society  until  18G9. 

Of  Mr.  Weiss,  the  first  minister  ordained  after  the 
society  was  wholly  separated  from  the  town  govern- 
ment, and  serving  long  after  all  of  the  present 
churches— but  one,  the  Episcopal— were  established, 
much  might  be  said.  The  time  is  too  recent,  although 
his  service  began  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  feelings 
are  still  too  unsettled,  the  perspective  too  short,  for  a 
clear  and  impartial  statement  of  the  value  of  his 
labors.  His  services  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
were  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  town.  As  time 
passes  they  will  rise  higher  in  the  regard  of  his  fel- 
lows. Mr.  Weiss  was  born  in  Boston  iu  June,  1S18, 
and  died  there  March  9,  1879.  He  went  to  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School  for  a  while  and  afterwards  to 
the  Framingham  Academy,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Harvard  College  in  1833,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1837,  taught  for  a  time  at  Jamaica  Plain,  entered 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1840,  spent  the  winter  of 
1842-43  at  Heidelberg  University  in  Germany,  and  on 
his  return  to  this  country  was  ordained,  as  we  have 
stated,  iu  1843,  over  this  old  parish  church. 

Looking  back  over  his  whole  service,  his  brilliant 
preaching,  his  interest  in  all  forms  of  education,  his 
cheerful  and  playful  manners,  his  wit,  and  yet  his 
earnestness,  we  are  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  appre- 
ciative words  of  O.  B.  Frothingham,  a  classnaate  and 
life-long  friend,  who  says  of  him,  in  the  course  of 
quite  a  long  article  : 

"This  man  was  a   fiame  of  fire.     He  was   genius, 
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uualloyetl  by  terrestrial  considerations  ;  a  siiirit- 
lamp,  always  hurniag.  He  had  an  overflow  of 
nervous  vitality,  an  excess  of  spiritual  life  that  could 
not  liad  vents  enough  for  its  discharge.  As  his  figure 
comes  before  me,  it  seems  that  of  one  who  is  more 
thau  half  transfigured.  His  large  head;  his  ample 
brow  ;  his  great,  dark  eyes  ;  his  '  sable-silvered '  beard 
and  full  moustache  ;  his  gray  hair,  thick  and  close  on 
top,  with  the  strange  line  of  black  beneath  it  like  a 
fillet  of  jet;  his  thin,  piping,  peuetratinff,  tenuous 
voice,  that  trembled  as  it  conveyed  the  torrent  of 
thought ;  the  rapid,  sudden  manner,  suggesting  some- 
times the  lark  and  sometimes  the  eagle  ;  the  small  but 
sinewy  body;  the  delicate  hands  and  feet;  the  sensi- 
tive touch,  all  indicated  a  half-disembodied  soul." 

Soon  after  he  gradu.ued  "  he  read  a  sermon  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element  in  character, 
which  impressed  me  as  few  pulpit  utterances  ever  did, 
so  fine  was  it ;  so  subtle,  yet  so  massive  in  conviction." 
Afterwards  in  New  Bedford,  he  gave  a  discourse  on 
materialism,  which  ''derived  force  from  the  intense 
earnestness  of  its  delivery,  as  by  one  who  could  look 
into  the  invisible  world,  and  could  speiik  no  light 
word  or  consult  transient  etl'ects.  Many  years  later, 
I  listened  in  New  York,  to  his  lectures  on  Greek 
ideas,  the  keene=t  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
myths,  the  most  profound,  luminous,  sympathetic. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  reading  between  the  lines, 
of  apprehending  the  hidden  meaning,  of  setting  the 
old  stories  in  the  light  of  universal  ideas,  of  lighting 
up  allusions. 

"  His  genius  was  eminently  religious.  Not,  indeed, 
in  any  customary  fashion,  nor  after  any  usual  way. 
lie  belonged  to  the  Ihitionalistsi,  was  a  Protestant  of 
an  extreme  type,  an  avowed  adherent  of  the  most 
'  advanced  '  views.  His  was  a  purely  natural,  scien- 
tific, spiritual  fairh,  unorthodox  to  the  last  degree, 
logically,  historically,  critically,  sentimentally  so. 

"He  had  an  agonized  impatience  to  know  what- 
ever was  to  be  known,  to  get  at  the  ultimate.  Evi- 
dence that  to  most  minds  seemed  fatal  to  belief  was, 
in  his  sight,  conformity  of  it,  as  rendering  its  need 
more  clear  and  more  imperious.  '  We  need  be  afraid 
of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  whether  dreamt  of  or 
not  in  our  philosophy.'  " 

He  was  a  more  subtle  und  more  brilliant  thinker 
for  being  also  a  poet.  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson,  no 
mean  judge  on  such  matters,  spoke  of  him  as  the  most 
promising  philosophical  mind  in  the  country.  To  a 
native  talent  for  metaphysics  his  early  studies  at 
Heidelberg  probably  contributed  congenial  training. 
His  knowledge  of  German  philosophy  may  well  have 
been  stimulated  and  matured  by  his  residence  in  that 
centre  of  active  thought ;  while  his  intimacy,  on  his 
return,  with  the  keenest  intellects  in  this  country 
may  well  have  sharpened  his  original  predilection  for 
abstract  speculation.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  tendency  of  his  genius  was  decidedly  towards 
metaphysical  problems  and  the  interpretation  of  the 


human  consciousness.  This  he  erected  as  a  barrier 
against  materialism.  His  volume  on  "American 
Religion  "  was  full  of  nice  discriminations;  so  was 
his  volume  on  the  "  Immortal  Life ;"  so  were  his 
articles  and  lectures.  His  "  Lifeof  Theodore  Parker  " 
abounded  in  curious  learning  as  well  as  in  vigorous 
thinking.  He  could  not  rest  in  sentiment,  must  have 
demonstration,  and  never  stopped  till  he  reached  the 
ultimate  ground  of  truth  as  he  regarded  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage.  He  believ- 
ed, with  all  his  heart,  in  the  doctrines  he  had  arrived 
at.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man  from  the  beginning. 
At  a  large  meeting  in  Waltham  in  1845,  to  protest 
against  the  admission  of  Texas,  Mr.  Weiss,  then 
minister  at  Watertowu,  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  said,  "our  Northern  apathy  heated  the  iron, 
forged  the  manacles,  and  built  the  pillory." 

To  his  unflinching  devotion  to  free  thought  in 
religion  he  owed  something  of  his  unpopularity 
with  the  masses  of  the  people.  "  There  is  dignity 
in  dust  that  reaches  any  form,  because  it  eventually 
betrays  a  forming  power,  and  ceases  to  be  dust 
in  sharing  it."  "  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  scholars 
and  clergymen  are  so  skilled  about  scientific  fircts." 
"  We  owe  a  debt  to  the  scientific  man  who  can  show 
how  many  moral  customs  result  from  local  and 
ethnic  experiences,  and  how  the  conscience  is  every- 
where capable  of  inheritance  and  educatiim.  He 
cannot  bring  too  many  facts  of  this  .description, 
because  we  have  one  fact  too  much  for  him  ;  namely, 
a  latent  tendency  of  conscience  to  repudiate  inherit- 
ance and  every  experience  of  utility."  John  Weiss  was 
essentially  a  poet.  His  pages  are  saturated  with  poetry. 
His  arguments  are  expressed  in  poetic  imagery. 

"  What  a  religious  ecstasy  is  health  !  Its  free  step 
claims  every  meadow  that  is  glad  with  flowers  ;  its 
bubbling  spirits  fill  the  cup  of  wide  horizons,  and  drip 
down  their  brims  ;  its  thankfulness  is  the  prayer  that 
takes  possession  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night.  Every  dancing  member  of  the  body  whirls  off 
the  soul  to  tread  the  measures  of  great  feelings,  and 
God  hears  people  saying  :  '  How  precious  also  are  thy 
thoughts,  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  When  I 
awake  I  am  still  with  thee.'  Yes,  '  when  I  awake,' 
but  not  before." 

John  W.  Chadwick  said  of  him,  "  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  Weiss  as  dead,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not." 

After  Mr.  Weiss  resigned,  the  society  spent  .some 
time  in  hearing  candidates,  but  in  1870  Mr.  James  T. 
Bixby  was  installed,  and  he  preached  until  1873, 
showing  those  scholarly  traits  that  have  made  him  so 
famous  as  a  writer  since. 

Joseph  H.  Lovering  preached  from  1875  to  1878  ; 
Arthur  May  Knapp,  preached  from  1880  to  1887 ;  and 
William  H.  Savage  has  preached  from  1887. 

The  society  seemed  to  take  a  new  start  under  Mr. 
Knapp,  and  has  fairly  roused  into  something  of  its 
old  activity  under  Mr,  Savage, 
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Witliiii  tlie  last  lew  years  a.  new  builfliiig  has  been 
erected  for  Sunday-school  work  and  for  social  pur- 
poses, wliich  has  proved  an  aid  in  religious  and  social 
ways.  The  Unitarian  Club,  of  this  church,  the  first 
to  be  established  in  any  society,  has  proved  of  help  to 
its  members  in  leading  to  new  interest  and  participa- 
tion, in  church  activities,  and  has  been  followed  in  its 
form  of  organization  by  many  new  clubs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

TheIUptist  Chuk.h  anm.  SAyiBATH-ScHOOL.>— 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1827,  Miss  Eliza 
Tucker,  Miss  Sfartha  Tucker  and  Miss  K.  Brigham 
united  in  gathering  some  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage together.  Sabbath  mornings,  to  teach  them 
verses  of  Scripture  and  poetry,  ancl  also  to  properly 
observe  the  Sabbath. 

They  were  successful,  and  the  movement  found 
favor  with  the  people,  especially  the  mothers,  who 
were  glad  to  have  their  children  properly  cared  for 
on  the  Lord's  day. 

Miss  Brigham  was  a  teaclier  in  the  Town  School. 
which  gave  her  special  (iii[)ortunity  with  the  children 
for  good. 

They  held  their  gatherings  in  the  house  of  Deacon 
John  Tucker  (the  building  lately  occupied  by  Otis 
Bros.),  but  their  numbers  increased  so  they  iiad  to 
seek  a  larger  place,  and  in  the  fall  of  1827  they  hired 
the  hall  in  the  brick  building  now  occupied  by  S.  S. 
Gleason  and  others. 

In  this  hall  the  Sabbath-school  was  lield  at  '.l-iO 
a.:m.,  and  preaching  service  at  10. .SO  a.m.,  every  Sab- 
bath. In  April,  182S,  the  school  was  organized,  with 
a  membership  of  thirty-five,  including  officers  and 
teachers.  William  Hague,  superintendent;  Josiah 
Law,  vice-superintendent ;  Deacon  Josiah  Stone, 
Elijah  Pratt,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Misses  Eliza  Tucker,  Mar- 
tha Tucker,  E.  Brigham  and  E.  A.  Wheeler  were  ap- 
pointed teachers.  - 

They  occupied  this  hall  until  the  fall  of  182S,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  move  to  a  larger  hall;  they 
found  such  a  hall  in  the  building  opposite  Jlarket 
and  Arsenal  Streets,  where  they  remained  until  they 
moved  into  the  vestry  of  the  new  church,  in  August, 
1830,  the  same  year  the  church  was  organized,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  others, 
which  was  July  18,  1830,  with  forty-si.K  members. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  com]deted  the  same 
year  and  occupied  the  lot  on  which  the  present  house 
stands. 

In  1857  the  old  house  was  removed  and  the  new 
house  was  built  upon  the  same  foundation,  with  a 
few  alterations.  This  was  dedicated  in  1859.  During 
the  si.xty  years,  the  church  has  had  ten  pastors,  whose 
names  and  terms  of  service  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Rev. 
Peter  Chase,  served  1  year  and  1  month;  (2)  Nicho- 
las Medbery,  served  10  years  and  10  months ;  (3) 
E.  D.  Very,  served  1  year  and  1   month  ;  (4)  C.  K. 
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Colver,  served  4  years  and  1  month;  (5)  B.  A.  Ed- 
wards, served  3  years  and  5  months;  (li)  William  L. 
Brown,  served  5  years  and  3  months;  (7)  A.  S.  Pat- 
ton,  served  3  years  and  2  months;  (8)  William  F. 
Stubberts,  served  2  years  and  in  months  ;  (9)  G.  S. 
Abbott,  served  7  years;  (10)  F^.  A.  Capen  (present 
pastor),  nearly  13  years. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  3.'15.  The  whole 
number  that  have  united  during  the  sixty  years  is 
1003,  of  whom  about  230  have  died. 

The  membership  of  the  Sabbath-school  is  350. 
Thus,  from  the  small  beginning,  both  church  and 
school  have  become  a  power  for  good. 

Phillips  Church  and  Society.-— During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1854  a  pious  and  devoted  lady, 
who  was  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in  the  town, 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  residents  of  the 
town  were  members  of  Congregational  Orthodox 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  A 
careful  estimate  gave  from  thirty  to  forty  families. 
With  these  were  connected  many  single  individuals 
and  a  large  number  of  children,  who  preferred  to  at- 
tend Orthodox  Congregational  preaching.  Some  of 
these  had  found  a  temporary  religious  home  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  town.  But  they  had  long  felt 
that  their  own  usefulness  and  growth  in  grace  were 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  church  privileges, 
in  accordance  with  their  belief  and  convictions.  For 
this  they  had  anxiously  waited  and  devoutly 
prayed.  It  seemed  to  them  that  now  "  the  set  time 
to  favour  Sion  had  come,"  and,  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  this,  and  believing  that  God  was  ready 
wdienever  thein.strumcnt  by  which  His  work  is  carried 
on  is  ready,  a  meeting  of  all  those  known  to  be  in  favor 
ofsuch  an  object  was  called.  Thefirst  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  David  F.  Bradlee,  on  Main  Street,  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  1855.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
journed one  week  in  order  to  invite  some  brethren 
from  the  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  to  advise  in  the 
matter.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  subject  was 
duly  considered.  The  church  was  named  after 
George  Phillips,  the  first  pastor  of  Watertown,  and 
a  committee  chosen  to  procure  a  preacher.  This 
committee  were  providentially  directed  to  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who,  after  hearing  some  facts  in  relati(  n 
to  religious  aftaira  in  Watertown,  said  :  "  I  will  come 
and  preach  for  you."  He  came,  and  his  services  were 
secured  until  a  pastor  was  obtained. 

Sabbath  services  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
morning  and  evening.  These  services  were  well  at- 
tended. Mr.  Beecher  was  well  advanced  in  life,  but 
his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

He  held  his  audiences  with  a  tight  grasp,  and  even 
Theodore  Parker,  then  at  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity, who  preached  in  the  same  hall,  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons,  with   matchless   eloquence,   hardly   held   his 
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own  against  the  stern  logic  and  fire  of  Beecher, 
many  of  Parker's  hearers  being  found  at  the  evening 
service,  careful  and  attentive  listeners. 

The  society,  or  parish,  was  legally  organized  in  the 
month  of  March ;  and  the  church  was  organized  on 
the  17Ch  of  April,  1S55,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
six,  received  by  letter  from  other  Orthodox  Congre- 
gational churches.  A  large  council  of  churches  from 
the  neighborhood  met  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly  oftVred  by  that 
society  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  expiration  of  Dr.  Beecher's  engagement  a 
call  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  E.  Dennen  (then 
finishing  his  studies  at  Andover  Seminary),  who  ac- 
cepted, and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1855.  A  lot  of  land  was  bought  and 
a  church  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one.  The  locality  was  then  an  open  country,  and  the 
large  building  had  a  seating  capacity  of  double  the 
present  one,  and  was  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles 
around.  It  was  dedicated  and  occupied  in  April, 
1857.  The  congregation  increased  slowly  during  the 
following  years,  with  a  good  deal  of  up-hill  work. 

On  the  night  of  January  13,  1861— one  of  the  cold- 
est nights  of  the  season — the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  had  got  such  headway  before  the  alarm 
was  given  that  nothing  wo,s  saved.  The  front  of  the 
building  was  much  nearer  the  street  than  the  present 
one,  and  many  feared  that  the  tall  steeple  might  fall 
across  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  and  do  much  damage.  For- 
tunately it  fell  into  the  burning  building. 

For  a  time  the  enterprise  seemed  to  stagger  from 
the  blow  ;  pastor  and  people  had  to  begin  the  up-hill 
struggle  over  again.  They  went  back  to  the  town 
hall  again  till  a  new  building  could  be  erected;  and 
about  a  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  build- 
ing they  occupied  their  second  house,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  18G2.  This  is  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  society.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  first 
house,  but  up  to  this  date  it  is  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  worshipers.  It  is  much  more  commo- 
dious, having  a  chapel  in  the  rear  which  is  used  for 
prayer-meetings.  Sabbath-school  gatherings  and  social 
purposes.  There  are  library  rooms,  vestries  and  kitch- 
en. There  is  a  bell  in  the  tower.  The  inside  of  the 
building  is  frescoed.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass. 
The  choir  gallery  is  over  the  front  vestibule-  It  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  and  prettiest  church  edifices  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston.  There  is  a  row  of  graceful  shade- 
trees  in  front,  and  a  well-trimmed  lawn  and  concrete 
walks,  the  whole  forming  a  picture  in  harmony 
with  the  neat  private  residences  which  cluster 
around  it. 

In  August,  18G2,  Dr.  Dennen,  at  his  own  request, 
was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate,  and  for  a  length- 
ened time  the  church  depended  on  stated  supplies. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  the  church  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  William  L.  Gage  (afterwards  of  Hartford),  who 
remained  one  year.    This  brief  pastorale  was  one  of 


I  great  satisfaction  to  pastor  and  people,  and  the  rela- 
j  tions  between  them  ever  after  were  cordial  and  afl'ec- 
j  tionate.  Rev.  James  M.  Bell  succeeded  as  pastor  in 
I  the  following  spring.  He  filled  the  ofiice  for  six 
I  years.  He  was  followed  in  the  pastorate  by  Rev.  E. 
:  P.  Wilson,  who  was  installed  on  the  5th  July,  1872. 
j  He  remained  pastor  for  near  sixteen  years,  resigning 
j  February,   1888.      During   the  vacancy   the   church 

was  supplied  by  Dr.  Webb,  Dr.  Dennen  and  others. 
i      In  the  autumn  of  1889  a  unanimous  call  was  given 
I  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Porter,  who  accepted  and  commenced 
liis  pastorate  on  the  1st  of  October  of  that  year,  and 
continues  his  labors  at  this  date.    Under  his  faithful, 
j  and  devoted  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  the  church  and 
j  society  have  entered  upon  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity, 
I  spiritually  and  materially  evinced  by  the  large  at- 
tendance, and  interest  taken  in  all  the  services  of  the 
I  church,  the  gain  in  membership,  and  the  sound  finan- 
[  cial  condition  of  the  society. 

The  church  has  on  its  roll  of  membership  up  to 
:  July,  1890,  247. 

The  Sabbath  school  connected  with  the  church  has 

'  a  membership  of  252,  including  twenty-four  teachers 

and  six  officers.     The  studies  are  graded  froni  adult 

Bible  classes  down  to  a  primary  department,  which  is 

i  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most   important  of  the 

j  school's  work.     It  is  in  charge  of  a  very  efficient  lady 

teacher,  who  is  devoted  to  the  work. 

A  deceased  lady,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  school. 
Miss  Sarah  Cook  Dana,  left  a  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  to  be  spent  yearly  in  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  church  and 
Sunday  school,  and  to  be  called  the  "  Dana  Library.'' 
It  is  expected  that  the  Sunday  school  library  will  be 
merged  in  it,  and 'the  Sunday  School  have  thebenefit 
of  it.  There  is  already  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
and  more  are  tobe  added  from  time  to  time,  of  standard 
religious  works,  suitable  for  promoting  sound  knowl- 
edge and  instruction  among  the  members  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school,  all  of  whom  are  invited 
to  take  out  and  read  such  books. 

She  also  left  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
spent  in  purchasing  shoes  and  clothing  for  destitute 
children,  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  Sabbath-school. 
Several  missionary  societies  exist  in  connection  with 
the  church,  viz  :  A  Sunday-school,  the  Ladies'  Miss- 
ionary Society,  the  Phillips  Mi-sion  Board,  and  the 
Sunshine-makers.  They  do  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
and  contribute  freely  for  home  and  foreign  mission 
work.  There  is  also  a  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  which  is  a  strong  and  active  as- 
sociation. The  members  are  pledged  to  be  active  and 
earnest  in  Christian  work,  outside  the  regular  meet- 
ings. There  are  at  this  date  sevent>- active  and  twenty- 
five  associate  members  on  the  roll  of  the  society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  E.  A.  Benton,  presi- 
dent; Fred  Lyman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Most 
of  the  young  candidates  for  church  membership  come 
from  this  society  and  ths  Sabbath-school, 
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Tlic  piirish,  which  tbriiia  such  :ui  importiint  part  in 
New  Eiigliuul  Coiigrogiitioiialisui,  lias  been  so  uv  .Utieil 
by  this  society  of  hite  years  tliat  only  iiiembers  ol' 
the  church  are  eligible  as  members.  Formerly,  auy 
member  ofthe  congregation  could  be  voted  111:1  the 
parish.  In  ISSU,  however,  a  committee  of  the  [iari-h 
which  had  the  matter  under  advisement  tur  many 
years,  reported  to  change  the  by-laws.  The  re|"irt 
was  accei)ted  and  adopted.  It  reported  that  all  luulle^ 
then  on  the  parish  register  should  be  eontiiiuid  a? 
members,  but  that  after  January  1,  1S87,  only  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  eligible.  Members  of  the 
church  desirious  of  becoming  inemliers  of  the  [.ariih 
shall  present  a  written  request  to  the  clerk.  A  Pru- 
dential Committee  who  .shall  have  an  article  inserted 
In  the  warrant  for  the  iie.Kt  parish  meeting,  to  be  then 
acted  on  by  ballot.  The  pari-h  is  called  the  First 
Ortliodo.\:  Parish  of  Watertown. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  thi- year  ending  liciein- 
ber  .31, 1889, gives  the  following' items  of  int.  rest  in 
regard  to  its  linancial  alfairs.  The  receii>ts  fr  ■;..  pew 
rents,  and  the  weekly  oll'erings  for  the  year  am  aiiit  to 
$-292-1.6<i,  and  the  expenditures  to  5<277S.i".,  leaving 
11  balance  over  to  the  new  account  of  .*I4G.  Tiie  Pru- 
dential Committee  who  manage  the  aft'airs  of  the  | 
))arish,  are:  K.  S.  Plaistcd,  James  JI.  Snow,  WiUard 
N. Chamberlain,  Clerk  ;  H.  F.  Morse,  Treasurer  ;  J.  M. 
Johnson.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
ollicers  and  other  business  is  held  in  Ai^ril  of  each 
year. 

Church  finances  do  not  [uiss  through  the  pari-h  , 
Treasurer.  There  is  also  a  church  treasurer.  The 
contributions  passing  through  him  are  the  great 
JUissioiiary  Association  collections,  which  are  taken  up 
through  the  year,  communion  collections  and  other 
sums  raised  by  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the 
church  for  the  poor  and  other  objects.  The  amount 
of  these  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1889  was  $74o, 
77,  making  the  income  from  church  and  parish  for 
the  year  §3970,43.  These  pa-ss  through  the  treasur- 
er's hands,  but  a  considerable  amount  is  given 
directly  from  private  hands  to  benevolent  objects,  of 
which  no  account  is  rendered.  The  growth  of  the 
church  has  been  steady,  with  periods  of  marked  dis- 
couragements and  trial.  The  officers  of  the  church, 
besides  its  pastors  already  mentioned  were:  Deacons 
— \Vm.  G.  Ladd,  Ichabod  II.  Wood,  Henry  Waite, 
James  G.  Fuller,  Abiel  Abbott,  Charles  E.  Whitte- 
more,  David  B.  Makepeace,  Frank  F.  Fay,  Uriando 
W.  Dimick. 

The  present  officers  are:  Rev.  E.  C.  Porter,  Pastor; 
Deacons,  L.  B.  Morse,  H.  W.  Otis,  L.  iMacDouaW, 
Noah  Swett ;  Treasurer,  J.  Q.  A.  Pierce  ;  Clerk,  J.  H. 
Green. 

The  Phillips  Church  believes  in  carrying  out  the 
commission  received  from  its  great  head  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  in  obedience  to  that 
command,  finds  warrant  for  it.^  existence  and  work. 
It  believes  in  the  Congregational  order,  and  polity  of 


Church  government,  and  in  the  sound  Orthodox 
faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saiut.s,  and  by  its  preach- 
ing, teaching,  and  other  ministries,  seeks  to  bring  in- 
to obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ,  men's  lives.  How 
far  it  has  succeeded  in  this  cannot  be  gauged  by 
numbers  or  financial  suce-s.  Living  epistles  known 
and  read  of  all  men,  are  self-evident  testimonies  to 
the  truth  of  the  t  lospel,  which  the  church  proclaims 
t(j  a  lust  world,  and  this  i.-,  the  warrant  and  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  Phillips  Church.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  names  of  the  original  members 
who  were  received  by  letter,  twenty-six  in  number, 
from  other  churches,  al  the  formation  of  the  Church, 
by  Council. 

3Ir.  Will.  G.  Ladll,  Mian  Emuline  Diiua, 

Mrs.  Margrtiet  0.  I.ii.M,  Mi,  Jlusea  Fuller,  Jr., 

Mr.  Win.  G.  I.iuH,  Jr.,  SI".  Iliirai.ih  Sliei>lier.i, 


Mrs.  F;iiiuy  II. 


i.<^  .I:ui«  T.ibey. 


JIetiiokist  Ei'iscoi'.M,  CiuKcii.'  About  the 
year  1822,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Whitney  were 
received  into  meinbershiii  in  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Sudbury,  Mass.  Removing  to  Watertown 
soon  after,  and  finding  no  Methodist  society  in  the 
town,  they  opened  their  own  house  for  services. 
These  at  first  were  attended  by  but  four  persons,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitney,  John  Devoll  and  Joshua  Rhodes. 
Although  so  few  in  number,  they  did  not  become 
discQuraged,  but  continued  these  private  services, 
with  occasional  preaching,  for  about  two  years.  Rev. 
C.  S.  Macreading,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church,  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  took  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  establishing  Methodism  in 
Watertown,  and  freely  gave  his  services  to  the 
undertaking.  October  4,  lS3tJ,  the  first  class  was 
constituted  in  Jlr.  Whitney's  house.  Beside  the 
four  persons  already  mentioned,  the  following  were 
either  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  members:  Sylvester 
and  Cynthia  Priest,  George  and  Grace  Bigelow, 
Thomas  and  Eden  Campbell,  Dorcas  A.  Sifibrd,  Eliza 
Whitaker  and  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Richardson. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  a  Sabbath-school  was  or- 
ganized; the  first  superintendent  formally  placed  in 
charge  was  George  Bigelow, 

Preaching  was  for  some  months  obtained  from  va- 
rious sources,  but  as  the  interest  in  and  attendance 
upon  the  services  increased,  it  was  thought  that  with 
a  little  aid  from  the  Missionary  Society,  regular 
preaching  could  be  sustained.  Accordingly  applica- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  made  to  the  New  England 
Conference.     The  request    was   granted,  Watertown 
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was  made  a  mission,  and  Rev.  George  Pickering  was 
sent  as  first  Conference  preacher,  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment June  17,  1S37.  Regular  services  were  still 
held  in  Mr.  Whitney's  house,  and  here,  August  4, 
1837,  w;i3  held  the  first  Quarterly  Conference. 

The  first  stewards  of  the  church,  appointed  at  this 
time,  were  Leonard  Whitney,  George  Bigelow  and 
Joshua  Rhodes;  the  last-named  soon  after  removed 
to  the  West,  and  Sylvester  Priest  was  appointed  stew- 
ard in  his  place.  It  now  began  to  be  generally  felt 
that  a  larger  and  a  permanent  place  of  worship  must 
be  secured. 

An  old  oae-storied  academy  building  on  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  available; 
this  was  bought  for  four  hundred  dollars,  and  iu  the 
summer  of  1837  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
services. 

The  first  trustees  of  the  church  were  Leonard  Whit- 
ney, Sylvester  Priest,  George  Bigelow,  John  DevoU 
and  Daniel  Pillsbnry. 

It  is  said  that  John  Devoll,  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  society,  gave  in  its  behalf  every  dollar 
that  he  earned. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  it  was  reported  that  the 
Sunday-school  numbered  twenty,  that  there  w.as  a 
Bible  class  of  twenty-five,  and  though  a  mission  sta- 
tion itself,  $21.84  were  raised  for  missions.  In  1838 
Waltham  and  Watertown  were  united  and  made  a  cir- 
cuit, which  arrangement  continued  till  1840.  During 
these  years  Revs.  Geo.  Pickering,  Franklin  Fisk, 
David  Webb,  Horace  G.  Barrows,  Bradford  K.  Peirce 
and  T.  W.  Tucker  were  in  turn  in  charge  of  the 
circuit. 

The  junior  preachers  during  the  same  time,  who 
made  Watertown  their  home,  were  Revs.  0.  R.  How- 
ard, E.  A.  Lyon,  H.  G.  Br.rrows  and  Geo.  W.  Frost. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Frost  was  a  local  preacher,  residing  in 
Watertown,  and  teaching  a  g.'am mar  school ;  he  was 
recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference  by  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  of  Watertown,  and  afterward  became 
quite  prominent.  Removing  to  the  West,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Government  Director  and  Purchasing  Agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  he  also  served  several 
terms  in  ihe  Nebraska  Legislature.  He  died  in 
Omaha,  February  2,  1888. 

In  1S4G-17  Watertown  and  Dedham  were  united  aa 
a  circuit,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Stone  was  placed  in  charge, 
with  Rev.  L.  P.  Frost,  a  local  preacher  residing  in 
Watertown-,  as  assistant. 

In  1847  Watertown  was  made  an  independent  sta- 
tion, with  Rev.  Daniel  Richards  as  pastor.  This 
proved  to  be  a  very  important  year  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  The  necessity  for  larger  and  more  acces- 
sible accommodations  was  felt,  and  the  society  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  change  its  location,  so  the 
hill  property  was  sold  at  auction. 

A  man  from  Boston,  unknown  to  any  present,  pur- 
chased it  for  a  bonnet  factory,  but  as  it  proved,  he 
bought  it  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  site  has 


ever  since  been  occupied  by  their  house  of  worship. 
I  June  G,  1847,  was  the  last  Sabbath  in  the  old  building. 
Having  made  the  mistake  of  giving  possession  too 
soon,  the  society  reluctantly  left  for  the  Town  Hall, 
where  services  were  held  till  August  1,  when  the 
vestry  of  the  new  church  on  Jfain  street  was  ready 
for  occupancy. 

October  20,  1847,  the  church  itself,  which  is  that 
now  occupied  by  the  society,  was  dedicated.  The 
land  upon  which  the  church  is  situated,  was  purchased 
for  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  building  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  fifty-nine  hundred  dollars. 

In  1848  Rev.  J.*Augustus  Adams  was  appointed  to 
Watertown  ;  toward  the  close  of  his  second  year  there 
was  a  revival,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Jlr.  Adams  was  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
was  two  years  principal  of  a  school  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, and  he  and  his  wife  were  the  first  teachers 
of  the  New  Hampshire  C'onference  Seminary.  He 
filled  important  p.astorates  honorably  to  himself  and 
profitably  to  the  church,  and  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  conference  for  several  years.  He  died  in  Cali- 
fornia, August  27,  1SG(\  whither  he  had  gone  seeking 
restoration  to  health. 

Tiie  pastorate  of  Rev.  JMosely  Dwight,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Adams,  (1850-52)  was  very  laborious  and 
successful  ;  during  this  time  the  trustees  succeeded 
in  raising  S20(.;5.nO  of  the  indebtedness  upon  the 
church  property.  From  1852-58,  Revs.  George 
Bowler,  Franklin  Furber  and  H.  JI.  Loud  served  the 
church  in  turn,  each  remaining  two  years. 

Daring  the  pastorate  of  Jlr.  Loud,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  members  living  at  Newtonville,  estab- 
lished preaching  services  in  a  hall  there,  and  after- 
ward secured  the  construction  of  a  church  building. 
Their  withdrawal  to  their  new  place  of  worship 
made  a  sensible  impression  upon  the  congregation  in 
Watertown.  During  this  pastorate  also  the  interior 
of  the  church  was  handsomely  refitted. 

From  1858-60  Rev.  George  M.Steele  was  pastor.  He 
w.as  very  popular,  serving  one  year  upon  the  town 
school  committee.  He  is  now  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  has  for  several  years  been  Princip.al  of  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Hempstead  received  appointment 
here  in  1860.  In  the  winter  of  1861-62,  his  mind 
lieing  greatly  exercised  over  the  civil  war  then  pend- 
ing, he  sought  and  obtained  release  from  his  engage- 
ment with  the  church,  and  wxs  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  2'Jtb  Regiment  of  Jlassachusetts  Volunteers. 
His  chaplaincy  was  distinguished  for  ability,  useful- 
ness and  success.  He  fell  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
Dec.  21,  18i;2.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  conference.  Rev.  (afterward  Dr.)  Bradford  K. 
Peirce  came  to  Watertifwn.  His  pastorate  was 
characterized  by  all  those  fine  qualities  which  made 
him  so  successful  in  the  various  important  positions 
which   he  was    afterward    called  to  fill ;    for  many 
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years  he  was  Editor  of  Zion's  Herald.  Mr.  Pierce 
remained  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  J. 
L.  Hanaford,  who  also  remained  one  year. 

In  1S64  Rev.  L.  T.  Townsend  was  sent  to  Water- 
town,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  two  years  ;  then  declin- 
ing the  charge  of  another  society,  he  settled  down  in 
this  place  and  has  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
teachins:,  occasional  preaching  and  lecturing,  ever 
since.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee in  1S64,  and  served  until  the  spring  of  1866. 
He  was  again  chcsen  on  the  school  committee  in  1869, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  board,  and  served  with 
diatingui.-hed  ability  in  this  position,  until  he  re- 
signed in  18'72.  His  reports  of  1870  and  1871, 
remarkable  for  anticipating  the  struggle  for  separate 
church-schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
aroused  much  thought,  considerable  opposition  in 
certain  quarters,  an  being  premature,  and  have  only 
proved  his  interest  and  keen  insight  into  the  danger 
which  threatened  schools  which  he  thought  should  be 
wholly  national  and  broad  enough  to  be  unsectarian. 
He  is  now  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor  in  Boston 
University,  and  knosvn  and  honored  throughout 
Methodism.  In  186-i  a  Methodist  church  was  or- 
ganized in  Newton  ;  this  removed  from  Watertown  ot 
ditferent  times  about  twenty-five  members. 

From  1866-70  the  church  was  served  by  Revs.  L. 
D.  Stebbius,  J.  M.  Bailey  and  Daniel  Richards,  the 
first  two  remaining  one  year  each,  and  the  last  two 
years,  this  being  his  second  appointment  here.  Rev. 
X.  Fellows,  who  faithfully  watched  over  the  interests 
of  the  church  from  1870-73,  was  a  member  of  the 
school-board  while  in  town  ;  he  was  afterward  Prin- 
cipal of  ^\'esleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Massachu- 
setts. Rev.  F.  G.  Morris  succeeded  Mr.  Fellows  and 
remained  three  years.  He  represented  the  town  one 
year  in  the  State  Legislature. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Bishop  (1S76- 
79)  a  fine  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  church  ;  during 
the  same  time  also  an  indebtedness  of  thirty-two 
years'  standing  was  paid,  leaving  the  church  property 
unencumbered;  this  happy  result  was  secured  large- 
ly through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Leonard  Whitney, 
Jr:,  son  of  one  of  the  original  members. 

Since  1879  the  church  has  been  served  by, the  fol- 
lowing pastors:  1879-82,  Rev.  Henry  Luramis,  now 
Professor  in  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin ;  1882-85,  Rev.  T.  B.  Smith  ;  1885-87,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Twombly,  D.D.,  afterward  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  twice  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  in  1887-91,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Richardson, 
who  is  the  present  pastor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  Methodism  in  Watertown  was 
celebrated. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  semi-centennial  ban- 
quet in  the  Town  Hall,  Oct.  28,  at  which  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persdns  were  present.    This  was 


followed  by  special  services  continuing  about  two 
weeks,  during  which  there  was  preaching  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

The  present  Church  membership  is  191;  the  Sun- 
day-school numbers  230. 

There  are  connected  with  the  Church  an  Epworth 
League,  Golden  Rule  Mission  Band,  "Kings'  Own," 
Young  Men's  Assembly,  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  all  of  which 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Young  Men's 
Assembly,  organized  during  the  present  pastorate, 
originated  the  Young  Men's  Assembly  of  the  Town, 
the  most  prosperous,  progressive  and  influential  or- 
ganization of  Watertown. 

The  present  oflicers  of  the  Church  are  :— 

Pastor.     Rev.  W.  G.  Richardson. 

Trustees.  George  E.  Priest,  Edward  F.  Porter, 
William  C.Howard,  William  H.  Perkin?,  Wallace 
W.  Savage,  Oliver  Shaw,  L.  Sidney  Cleveland,  Ches- 
ter Sprague,  Richard  H.  Paine. 

Stewards.  George  E.  Priest,  Henry  Chase,  Cyrus 
H.  Campbell,  George  W.  Foskett,  Freeman  W.  Cobb, 
Nathan  B.  Hartford,  Wilbur  F.  Learned,  George  E. 
Teele,  Frank  J.  Holmes,  George  Ct.  Edwards,  Bart- 
lett  M.  Shaw,  John  Looker,  Charles  W.  Leach. , 

Sunday  School  Superintendent.     Geo.  E.  Teele. 

Assistant  Superintendents.  Richard  H.  Paine, 
Bartlett  M.  Shaw. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present  church  edifice 
is  a  gilded  rooster  which  surmounts  the  spire,  and 
which  is  over  a  century  old;  it  having  at  one  time 
graced  the  spire  of  the  old  Parish  Church,  which 
stood  in  the  present  cemetery  at  the  corner  of  Mt. 
Auburn  and  Common  Sts.  In  this  building  were 
held  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
while  Boston  was  held  by  the  British,  during  the 
Revolution.  This  old  vane  is  supposed  to  be  all  that 
remains  of  the  historic  Church.  The  present  church 
building  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  society, 
and  a  universal  desire  is  felt  for  a  larger  and  better 
place  of  worship. 

Considerable  money  is  already  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  hoped,  that  soon  Methodism  will  be 
represented  in  Watertown,  by  an  edifice  commensu- 
rate with  its  needs,  growth  and  means. 

St.  Patrick's  Church.'— Before  the  year  1830 
the  few  Catholics  residing  in  Watertown  and  its 
vicinity  were  attended  by  the  priests  of  Boston,  whose 
missions  extended  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
Hudson  River. 

But  long  before  that  year  occurred  events  of  his- 
toric import  which  form  an  interesting  background  to 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Watertown.  In 
1631,  shortly  after  the  town  fathers  had  selected  the 
pleasant  "  plough  lands  "  on  the  River  Charles  as  the 
site    for  their  township,   Richard  Brown,   a   ruling 
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elder,  maintained  the  opinion  that  "  tlie  churches  of 
Rome  were  true  churches,"  and  in  this  opinion  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  pastor,  seemed  to  have  con- 
curred. In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy 
which  such  an  avowal  then  caused,  Governor  ^\'in 
throp,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley  and  Mr.  Nowell,  the 
elder  of  the  Boston  congregation,  came  to  Watertowu 
to  confer  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Brown. 
No  satisfactory  conclusion  resulted  from  the  con- 
ference. A  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  was  re- 
commended ;  but  the  disturbance  ended  only  when 
Mr.  Brown  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  elder. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  settlements  of 
Minas  and  Grand  Pre,  many  of  the  unfortunate 
Acadians  were  scattered  over  these  regions. 

•*  Frieudledd,  hoiiieleas,  helpless,  they  Wrtliiereti  frum  city  to  city," 

It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  Acadians  were 
among  the  first  Catholics  within  the  limits  of  Water- 
town.  For  two  years  one  of  their  priests,  Rev. 
Justinian  Durant,  resided  in  Boston. 

lu  1775  invitations  were  sent  by  Washington  to 
the  Catholic  Indian  tribes  in  Maine— the  Penobscots, 
Passaniatjuoddies  and  St.  John's — to  join  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Delegates  from  these  tribes  came  to  con- 
fer with  the  Massachusetts  General  Assembly,  which 
received  them  at  Watertown.  Ambrose  Var,  the  chief 
of  the  Indians  of  the  St.  John's  tribe,  was  the  sjiokes- 
nian,  and  his  salutation  was  "  We  are  thankful  to  the 
Almighty  to  see  the  council."  The  Indians  promised 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  their  only 
request  was :  "  We  want  a  black-gown  or  French 
priest."  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  at  their  respect  for  religion, 
and  declared  itself  ready  to  procure  a  French  priest ; 
but  truly  added  that  it  did  not  know  where  to  find  one. 

The  Indians  earnestly  joined  the  American  cause, 
and  how  useful  their  accession,  under  Orano,  was  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  we  may  judge  from  facts  recorded 
in  Williamson's  "  History  of  Maine." 

So  few  were  the  Catholics  in  this  section  of  Massti- 
chusetts  one  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  Rev.  John 
Thayer,  the  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  iiT  Boston, 
in  1790,  declared  that  their  number  did  not  exceed 
100  souls.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
multitudes  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Europe  flocked 
to  these  shores  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  freedom  prof- 
fered by  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Repuljlic.  By 
this  influx  the  number  of  Catholics  was  increased  to 
such  an  extent  tliat  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
independent  parishes  in  the  district  attended  by  the 
priests  from  Boston. 

In  the  year  1830,  Watertown,  Waltham,  the  New- 
tons,  Weston,  Concord  and  other  neighboring  towns 
were  formed  into  a  distinct  "mission,"  and  a  frame 
building,  50x.35  feet,  was  erected  on  the  land  now 
known  as  the  "  Old  Catholic  Cemetery,"  in  Waltham. 
The  pastor  of  this  new  congregation  continued  to  re- 
side in  Boston  until  1839,  when  the  Rev.  F.  Fitzsim- 
mons  took  charge  of  the  parish.     At  that  time  the 


congregation  numbered  300  member;.  The  successors 
oftheRev.  F.  Fitzsimmons  were:  Revs.  RI.  Lyncli, 
Jus.  Strain  and  P.  Flood. 

Shortly  after  Rev.  P.  Flood  assumed  the  care  of  the 
parish  the  little  church  at  Walthaiii  was  burned  ;  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  worshippers  were  in  Watertown, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erect  a  church  in  that 
town.  In  184G  Fr.  Flood  endeavored  to  secure  a 
temporary  place  for  holding  services,  and,  after  manv 
vain  efforts,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  use  of  what 
w.as  known  as  the  "  Whig  Readicg-room,"  located  on 
Watertown  Square.  Here  the  little  coagreg.ation  con- 
tinued to  assemble  until  it  purchased  the  old  Method- 
ist meeting-house,  which,  being  remodeled,  was  the 
first  Catholic  Church  in  Watertowu.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  membership  soon  made  it  necessary  to  se- 
cure better  accommodations,  and  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  of  Boston,  a.ssisted 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Flood  and  Rev.  P.  O'Beirne,  laid  the 
coruer-stone  of  the  present  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
which  is  a  brick  structure,  having  sittings  for  more 
than  800  people. 

In  18ol  Rev.  Bernard  Flood,  a  young  priest  from 
the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal,  was  sent  to  assist 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Flood.  During  the  years  of  their 
administration  the  parish  incrc^i^ed  rapidly.  New 
churches  were  built  at  Waltliam,  West  Newton  and 
Concord.  After  the  death  of  Rev.  P.  Flood,  in  1803, 
the  sole  charge  of  the  parish  devolved  upon  Rev.  Ber- 
nard Flood,  who,  in  1804,  reiu'ived  to  Waltham  and 
left  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Watertown  parish  to 
the  care  of  Rev.  John  _  W.  McCarthy.  This  clergy- 
men resided  in  Watertown  until  September,  1871.  He 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  Edward  S.  (ialligan.  During 
their  administration  Newton  Upper  Falls  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  parish  and  became  a  distinct  congrega- 
tion. In  September,  1871,  Rev.  M.  M.  Green  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  and  in  the  tollowing  June  Rev.  R.  P. 
Stark  was  commissioned  to  assist  him.  Fr.  Green's 
greatest  work  was  the  building  of  the  large  Catholic 
Church  at  Newtonville.  After  the  completion  of  this 
church,  in  1879,  Newton  became  a  separate  parish,  of 
which  Rev.  Fr.  Green  assumed  the  charge. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  R.  P.  Stack,  then  began 
to  direct  the  Watertown  pari=h.  Under  his  energetic 
administration,  great  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  church  has  been  enlarged  and  decorated,  the 
beautiful  parochial  residence  on  Chestnut  Street 
erected,  a  cemetery  purchased,  and  an  elegant  brick 
school-house,  costing  about  .*3j,000,  built  upon 
Church  Hill.  Fr.  Stack  has  been  assisted  by  Rev.  T. 
A.  Metcalf,  .lohn  Gibbons  and  T.  W.  Coughlan. 

In  the  towns  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  orig- 
iginal  St.  Patrick's  Parish  of  Watertown  there  are  to- 
day about  20,000  Catholics,  possessing  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  old 
church  is  fast  becoming  too  small  for  the  number  of 
worshippers,  and  a  splendid  new  edifice  is  among  the 
probabilities  of  the  near  future. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepheeh. — In  the  sum- 
mer of  1883,  Eev.  Edward  A.  Rand,  who  had  recently 
become  a  resident  of  Watertown,  conducted  services 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  several  private  houses  in 
the  town.  So  much  interest  was  developed  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thomas  G.  Banks, 
George  H.  Gregg  and  William  J.  Bryant,  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  fall  of  1 SS3  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  advisability  of  holding  ?ervices  each  Sunday.  As 
the  result  of  this  committee's  report.  Grand  Army 
Hall  was  secured  and  regular  services  were  held  in 
that  hall  from  October  21,  18S3,  to  Christmas,  ISSS. 

\Vith  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  fe'.v  years, 
funds  could  be  obtained  for  building  a  church,  a  bond 
of  a  desirable  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Mt.  Auburn 
Street  and  Eussell  Avenue  was  secured  in  the  spring 
of  1885.  March  12,  1886,  the  Parish  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  \vas  duly  organized,  and  in  May 
of  that  year  purchase  waa  completed  of  the  lot  of 
land  previously  bonded,  containing  10,000  square  feet. 
In  1887  vigorous  measures  were  adopteil  Vj  secure 
funds  for  building  a  church.  The  enterprise  w:\s  cor- 
dially approved  by  Bishop  Paddock.  Residents  of 
Watertown  belonging  to  other  religious  dec.'Uiina- 
tions,  and  friends  living  elsewhere,  generously  aided 
the  parish  ;  and  on  Cliristmas  Day,  188S,  the  first 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  the 
new  structure.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  tinvii.  It  is  a  tasteful  specimen  of  English 
rural  church  architecture.  The  walls  are  "f  Seld- 
stoue,  with  brown-stone  trimmings.  The  pews, 
roof  and  wood-finish  are  of  cypress.  The  walls  are 
plastered  inside  and  are  tinted  a  warm  brown.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  ?12,500.  Itnillseiit 
232,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday-school  room,  which  is 
separated  from  the  church  proper  by  sliding  sashes, 
and  can  be  utilized  to  seat  100  more  persons.  The 
structure  is  so  planned  that  it  can  be  enlarged,  a:  mod- 
erate expense,  to  a  seating  capacity  of  overoOi'i.  The 
seats  are  free,  the  expense  of  maintaining  public  wor- 
ship being  met  by  voluntary  contributions.  Women, 
as  well  as  men,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
parish,  and  about  one-half  of  the  members  are  ladies. 
The  treasury  of  the  parish  has  often  been  rep!c:jished 
by  their  earnest  and  judicious  efforts. 

The  parish  now  owns  over  .30,000  feet  of  land.  It 
is  gradually  gaining  in  numbers  and  in  strength. 
From  its  first  organization  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Banks  has 
been  the  Parish  Clerk,  and  Miss  Ethel  Gushing  the 
organist.  To  them  and  to  Mr.  William  J.  Quincy, 
the  treasurer,  the  parish  is  under  much  obligation. 
The  rector  is  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  to  whose  earnest 
labors  the  parish  is  chiefly  indebted  for  ita  beautiful 
church.  There  are  now  (1890)  upwards  of  seventy- 
five  communicants.  Among  the  donors  to  the  build- 
ing fund  was  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  The  officers  of 
the  parish  for  1890  are  as  follows : 

Senior  Warden,  John  E.  Abbott;  Junior  Warden, 
H.   A.   Scranton  ;  Parish  Clerk,   Thomas  G.  Banks ; 


Treasurer,  William  J.  Quincy.     Other  Veslrymi 
John  Baker,  J.  A.  Frencii,  Cieorge  F.  Robinson. 
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Early  People  op  Wateutowx.— The  people 
who  first  settled  the  town  of  Watertown  came  in  June, 
1630,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Rev. 
George  Phillips.  The  mere  names  of  these  hardy, 
hopeful  adventurers  form  no  unmeaning  list.  Most 
of  them  became  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  came 
with  this  expectation.  The  names  are  found  among 
the  honored  and  active  men  of  the  present  day  in 
every  part  of  the  United  vStates,  and  may  be  traced 
on  every  page  of  the  nation's  history.  Not  necessar- 
ily always  famous  for  great  deeds,  for  there  are  those 
who  look  back  to  Watertown  for  their  lineage,  who 
now  people  towns  scattered  tlirough  every  State 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  across  the  continent  to 
the  far-away  shores  of  the  Pacific.  No  book  of  gene- 
alogies is  more  studied  than  Dr.  Bond's  genealogies 
of  the  families  of  Watertown. 

A  martyred  President  found  a  progenitor  in  a  Gar- 
field whose  early  home  was  in  Watertown.  The 
present  head  of  our  armies,  likewise  a  celebrated 
Senator  who  engineered  successfully  the  finances  of 
the  nation  through  a  great  crisis,  find  in  a  Sherman 
the  first  of  their  line  in  the  list  of  our  early  settlers. 
The  Lawrences  had  their  first  home  on  the  banks  of 
Fresh  Pond,  although  they  early  pushed  farther  into 
the  country,  and  found  the  beautiful  slopes  at  Groton, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua.  Here  the  Bigelows 
started.  The  cause  of  freedom  could  not  have  spared 
a  Phillips;  or  the  South,  or  the  North,  for  that  matter, 
in  manufactures,  the  cotton  gin  of  a  Whitney. 
America^  latest  great  attempt  in  philology  and 
dictionaries  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Whitney,  as 
was  the  great  geological  survey  of  California  under 
another.  The  race  of  Saltonstall  is  not  extinct, 
nor  is  the  high,  noble  and  independent  character  of 
the  great  leader  abated. 

Upham  and  Warren  and  Stowe  and  Stearns  and 
Coolidge  and  Mason  and  Hoar  and  Curtis  are  famil- 
iar names.  But  it  is  better  to  give  the  simple  lists  of 
names  as  they  are  found  in  the  early  records.  There 
is  no  complete  list  of  those  who  came  the  first  year, 
in  1630,  with  Winthrop,  or  those  who  had  arrived 
before  1636,  although,  as  Bond  says,  "  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  their  number  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
settlers  of  any  other  town  planted  in  1630  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  the  exception  of  Bos- 
ton, Watertown  continued  to  be  more  populous  than 
either  of  them  for  twenty  years.     The    population 
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became  so  crowded,  that  the  people  began  very  early 
to  disperse  aud  form  new  plantations."  We  have 
shown  why  they  felt  crowded.  This  term  is  correct 
when  we  think  of  farms  joining  each  other,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  boundless  expanse  of  deli^httnl 
country  beyond.  Some  towns  were  settled  from  Water- 
town  before  the  earliest  list  of  proprietors  was  pre- 
pared, which  is  still  preserved  to  us.  Some  of  those 
who  pushed  on  to  found  other  towns  still  retained  their 
■  ownership  of  lands  here  ;  the  names  of  these  are  pre- 
served. Many  left  no  trace  behind  them  in  the 
town's  records.  Some  settled  Wetherstield,  Connecti- 
cut. Some  settled  Stamford,  Milford  and  Branford. 
Dedham,  of  this  State,  was  founded  by  Watertown 
people,  as  was  Concord,  and  Sudbury,  and  Lancaster, 
and  Groton  largely,  so  Worcester,  Framingham, 
Rutland  and  Spencer,  largely  Westminster  on  the 
slopes  of  Waehusett,  Harvard,  the  most  northeasterly 
town  of  Worcester  County,  and  most  of  the  towns  of 
Middlesex  County,  contained  among  their  settlers 
many  from  the  old  hive  at  Wateriown. 

In  Dr.  Bond  may  be  found  "  an  alphabetical  list  of 
persons  known  to  have  been  proprietors  or  residents 
of  Watertown  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  1643 ; 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  lists  of  grantees  and  pro- 
prietors, embracing  also  some  names  derived  from 
wills,  deeds,  settlement  of  estates,  and  descriptions  of 
possessions."  This  list  occupies  a  dozen  pages  closely 
printed  in  fine  type,  and  gives,  with  each  name,  some 
description,  evidence  of  residence  or  change  of  resi- 
dence or  other  valuable  notes. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  say  that  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  received  as  a 
bequest  the  several  hundred  remaining  copies  of 
Bond's  Genealogies  and  still  holds  them,  most  of 
which  are  in  an  imperfect  condition.  The  whole 
number  might  be  made  perfect  by  reprinting  twelve 
or  sixteen  signatures  at  an  expense  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  time,  purchasers 
of  the  volumes  would  gladly  repay  to  the  society.  If 
the  society  does  not  feel  called  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture from  funds  already  in  its  possession,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  some  one  may  be  moved  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
society  for  this  purpose,  which  in  time  should  return 
to  the  society  to  assist  it  in  doing  other  similar 
work. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  work  of  Doctor  Bond 
with  the  original  authorities  increases  the  wonder 
that  one  man  could  have  collected  such  a  vast 
amount  of  varied  information  so  accurately  as  this 
has  been  done.  I  have  found  a  few  glaring  mistakes, 
as  the  members  of  almost  any  family  may  have  found 
in  the  minute  arrangement  of  family  names.  Many 
of  these  could  be  corrected,  after  invited  correspond- 
ence with  the  sosiety,  in  an  appendix.  But  let  not 
a  book  dealer  do  the  work  for  money  ;  let  the  society, 
or  some  society,  finish  the  work  in  the  interests  of 
truth  and  history.  The  commercial  value  even  of  a 
copy  in   a  good  condition  is  now  nearly  five  times 
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the   price  at    which    it   in    former  ye; 
without  purchasers, 

A  few  names  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  who  do  not  pos-sess  a  copy  of  Bond. 

Daniel  Alibott,  applied  to  be  admitted  freeman  in 
Oct.,  1G30,  before  New  Town  (Cambridge)  was  settled, 
and  he  was  admitted  the  nest  May.  In  April,  1031, 
the  Court  ordered  a  military  watch  of  four  to  be 
kept  every  night  at  Dorchester  and  Watertown. 
About  five  weeks  afterwards,  (Jlay  18th),  Daniel 
Abbott  was  "  fined  5s.  for  refusing  to  watch,  and  for 
other  ill  behavior  showed  towards  Captain  Patrick." 
.\s  Captain  Patrick  belonged  to  Watertown,  and  as 
no  watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  at  New  Town,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Daniel  Abbott  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Watertown.  He  may  have 
settled  within  the  limits  afterwards  assigned  to  New 
Town  [see  Lockwood,  page  85-1].  His  fine  was  re- 
mitted Sept.  8,  1638 ;  and  the  Colonial  Records 
(June  4.  1639)  say,  "Daniel  Abbott  is  departed  to 
New  Providence." 

Edmund  Angier,  a  freeman  1(140,  proprietor  of 
three  acres,  east  of  Mount  Auburn,  in  1644,  but 
probably  never  a  resident  of  Watertown. 

Thomas  Arnold,  embarked  from  England  in  1635  ; 
a  freeman  in  1640 ;  grantee  of  eight  lots  and  purchaser 
of  one  lot;  moved  to  Providence  about  1665;  two 
homestalls  Orchard  Street,  near  Lexington  Street, 
Johh  Bachelor  grantee  of  six  lots,  some,  if  not  all, 
of  which  were  purchased  of  Norcross.  He  probably 
moved  to  Dedham  in  1637;  a  freeman  in  1640. 

JohiBall  (?)-Onthelistof  Winlhrop  [II  page 340], 
supposed  to  be  the  names  of  those  intending  to  come 
over  in  1630,  is  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Ball."  If  this 
was  the  John  Ball,  of  Concord,  he  may  have  arrived 
before  Concord  was  granted  :  settled  first  in  Water- 
town,  and  moved  to  Concord,  in  1635,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  earliest  list  of  proprietors  of  Watertown. 
William  Barsham,  embarked  from  England,  1630  ; 
freeman,  1637;  grantee  of  five  lots,  and  purchaser  of 
one  lot ;  died  1684.  His  homestall  was  west  of 
Mount  Auburn,  between  Cambridge  Road  and  Bank 
Lane. 

Michael  Bairsloiv,  of  Charlestown,  1635;  a  select- 
man ;  probably  moved  to  Watertown  1637  or  1638; 
freeman,  1636  ;  not  a  grantee,  but  a  proprietor  of 
eight  lots;  died  1674.  His  homestall  of  fourteen 
acres,  probably  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Belmont 
and  School  Streets. 

Joseph  Bonis,  selectman  of  Watertown,  1640;  died 
1684;  grantee  of  a  farm  and  of  a  meadow  at  None- 
such ;  purchaser  of  seven  other  lots.  His  homestall 
of  twelve  acres,  on  the  south  side  of  Warren  Street, 
was  made  up  of  two  lots  in  the  town  plot,  granted  to 
Simon  Stone  and  J.  Firmin. 

John  Benjamin,  embarked  from  England,  1632  ;  a 
freeman,  1632  ;  first  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  Water- 
town,  where  he  died  1645.  The  circumstance  that 
his  name  is   not   in    any   list  of  grantees  renders  it 
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probable  that  he  did  not  move  to  Watertowii  before 
1637  or  1638.  Hiii  homestall  of  sixty  acres  was 
situated  east  of  Dorcliester  Field,  and  bounded  south 
by  Charles  River.  He  had  three  other  large  lots, 
grunts  to  Robert  Feake. 

Kobcrt  Belts  ("Best,"  "  Beast  "),  a  grantee  in  the 
Great  Dividends  and  in  the  Beaver  Brook  plow- 
lands;  an  original  grantee  of  .Sudbury,  where  he  died 
l(i.:i.j,  s.  p.,  bequeathing  his  estate  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Hunt,  and  other  relatives  of  this  name. 
John  BUcoe.  selectman  ;  freeman,  1650  ;  died  161)0  ; 
grantee  of  twenty-seven  acres  in  lieu  of  township  ; 
proprietor  of  at  least  fourteen  other  lots,  amounting 
to  509  acres.  From  the  number  and  value  of  his 
possessions,  in  16-12-44,  he  then  being  only  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  ii'  seems  probable 
that  the  lands  were  hehl  in  his  name  for  his  father, 
Nathaniel,  the  "  rich  tanner."  His  homestall  was  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Belmont  and  Common  Streets, 
bounded  north  by  the  homestall  and  meadow  granted 
to  John  Lawrence. 

Elder  Richard  Browne,  left  England,  1630 ;  free- 
man, 1631  ;  a  selectman  in  1635,  '38,  '39,  '41  and  42; 
a  grantee  of  thirteen  lots  in  the  town,  besides  200 
acres  granted  by  the  Court  out  of  town.  In  1642  he 
had  disposed  of  not  less  than  seven  of  these  grants. 
His  homestall  was  on  the  south  side  of  Mt.  Auburn 
Street,  probably  a  short  distasce  west  of  the  Old 
Graveyard,  with  the  three-acre  lot  of  J.  Prescott 
between  his  and  the  street.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  his  second  residence.  He  had  a  seven-acre  lot 
on  the  east  of  Mount  Auburn,  bounded  south  by 
Bank  Lane.  Between  this  and  the  river  he  had  two 
and  one-half  acres  of  marsh.  He  sold  these  to  R. 
Wellington.  It  is  probable  that  he  iirst  settled  there, 
and  that  it  was  while  he  lived  tliere  that  he  was 
licensed  to  keep  a  ferry. 

Sofaras  these  names  go,  taken  in  order,  but  with  the 
omission  of  many  others,  we  have  a  specimen  of 
Bond's  manner  of  treating  the  whole  list  of  settlers. 
Many  signiiicant  facts  are  mentioned  which  suggest 
much  to  the  student  of  early  Watertown  history.  To 
the  casual  reader  it  must  seem  little  more  than  a  cat- 
alogue, as  it  professes  only  to  be. 

Following  are  a  few  interesting  names  and  events 
culled  from  the  remainder  of  the  list: 

Enslgyi  Thomas  Caiebread :  freeman  1635,  grantee  of 
seven  lots,  which  he  sold  to  John  Grant ;  an  early 
grantee  of  Dedham  ;  went  thence  to  Sudbury,  where 
he  died  in  1643. 

Elder  Thomas  Carter,  left  England  1635  ;  a  freeman 
in  1657  ;  died  in  Woburn  in  1684  ;  grantee  of  a  home- 
stall  of  ten  acres,  also  had  a  farm  of  ninety-two  acres 
and  a  lot  in  the  town  plot. 

Leonard  Chester,\elt  England  1633;  grantee  of  sixty 
acres  in  the  Great  Dividends  ;  also  thirteen  acres 
homestall  sold  to  W.  Paine.  The  above  grant  im- 
plies that  he  did  not  move  to  Connecticut  until  after 
July,  1636. 


Urn.  rl<ir/:r,  left  Ei-.gland  1630  ;  a  freeman  1631  ; 
constable  of  Watertown,  1632  ;  went  to  Ipswich  in 
1G33. 

John  Cool idge,  freemnn  1636;  a  selectman  thirteen 
difl'erent  times  between  1638  and  1682;  died  1691, 
aged  eighty-six  ;  grantee  of  nine  lots  ;  purchased  two 
other  lots  before  1644. 

Ilenrij  Cuttris  (Curtis),  grantee  of  live  lots  and  pur- 
chaser of  two  lots.  His  homestall  of  sixteen  acres 
was  east  of  Dorchester  Field.    He  moved  to  Sudbury.  ♦ 

Oou.  Thomas  Dudley  purchased  the  mill  in  Water- 
town  in  April,  1640,  and  his  lands  are  mentioned  as 
boundaries;  but  his  name  is  not  on  the  list  of  pro- 
prietors. 

Simon  Eire,  chirurgeon  (surgeon),  embarked  at 
London,  1635 ;  a  freeman,  1637  ;  aselectnian,  1636-43 : 
town  clerk  and  clerk  of  writs  for  several  years  ;  moved 
to  Boston  in  1645  ;  died  1658  ;  was  a  grantee  of  twelve 
lots  amounting  to  350  acres ;  had  purchased  four 
other  lots,  one  of  which  was  his  homestall  of  sixteen 
acres  west  of  the  pond  and  next  the  Cambridge  line. 

Robert  Feake,  came  in  1630  ;  freeman  1631 ;  a  son-in- 
law  of  Gov.  Winthrop;  a  selectman  in  1636,  '38-39  ; 
homestall  on  Bank  Lane. 

Samuel  Freeman,  applied  to  be  admitted  freeman  in 
1630;  admitted  in  1639. 

Edward  Garfield,  freeman  1635 ;  died  1672 ;  a 
grantee  of  eight  lots  before  1644;  selectman  in  1637, 
'55,  '62. 

Elder  Edward  How,  freeman  1634  ;  died  11544  ;  was  a 
selectman  1636,  '38, '40-42 ;  grantor  of  fifteen  lots 
and  purchaser  of  seven  lots  before  '44.  [Probably 
with  Governor  Cradock  through  his  agents  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineer,  Thomas  Graves,  who 
came  over  at  the  expense  one-half  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bav  Company,  and  one-half  at  the  expense  of 
Governor  Cradock,  built  the  mill,  the  "  water-mill," 
and  probably  the  dam.] 

Thomas  King,  came  1634  ;  pioneer  of  the  first  plant- 
ing of  Nashaway  (Lancaster). 

John  Knight,  freeman  1636  ;  grantee  and  purchaser 
of  392  acres. 

John  Lawrence,  freeman  1637  ;  of  Groton  1662;  died 
1666  ;  grantee  of  ten  lots  ;  who  sold,  when  he  moved 
to  Groton^  his  homestall  to  Bisco. 

Capt.  JIugh  Mason,  embarked  at  Ipswich  1634 ;  free- 
man 1635;  died  1678;  grantee  of  six  lots,  purchaser  of 
two  lots  ;  a  selectman  twenty-eight  times  in  forty,  and 
town  clerk  many  years. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  freeman  1634  ;  went  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  about  1644  ;  six  large  grants  by  the  town  ;  a 
selectman  1636-42 ;  [purchaser  of  the  "  mill  "  from 
How  &  Cradock,  whose  sons  served  as  missionary 
teachers  to  the  Indians  of  Jlartha's  ^ineyard.] 

John  Oldham,  arrived  in  Plymouth  in  1623  ;  free- 
man 1631  ;  went  to  Wethersfleld ;  killed  by  the  In- 
dians at  Block  Island  July,  1636,  which  murder  led  to 
the  Pequot  War. 
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Capt.  Daniel  FatrkJ:,  freeman  1G31  ;  killed  at  Stam- 
ford 1643  ;  selectman  and  captain  of  train  band. 

Rev.  George  Phillips,  1630 ;  freeman  1631 ;  died  July, 
1644  ;  grantee  of  eight  lots,  purchaser  of  one.  Proba- 
blj- resided  always  on  his  lot  nest  homestall  of  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  at  the  east  of  Mount  Auburn. 

John  Frescoft,  1641  ;  freeman  1660  ;  a  first  settler  of 
Lancaster  ;  a  grantee  of  a  form  of  ninety  acres  ;  pur- 
chased five  other  lots. 

Sir  Eichard  Saltonstall,  founder  of  the  town  1630; 
returned  to  England  1631 ;  grantee  of  about 558  acres, 
which  passed  to  his  sons  Samuel  and  Henry.  Robert 
probably  settled  in  Boston  1642,  where  he  died  1650. 

William  Shaltucl;  of  Watertown,  1642  ;  died  1672, 
aged  fifty.  In  1644  he  was  the  proprietor  of  two 
small  lots  on  the  east  border  of  Piquusset  Common, 
(Waverly). 

Capt.  John  Sherman,  WSi,  came  from  England ;  a 
freeman  in  1637  ;  died  1691 ;  selectman  and  town  clerk 
many  years,  1636  to  1682  ;  had  three  grants  of  over 
190  acres,  purchased  ten  lots,  had  homestall  on  both 
sides  of  Bowman's  Lane  (Common  Street),  immedi- 
ately south  of  Strawberry  (School-house  or  Meeting- 
house) Hill. 

JReB.  John  Sherman,  1634;  dismissed  to  Wethersfield, 
1635;  went  to  Milford  1641 ;  dismissed  then  to  Water- 
town  1647  ;  freeman  1669 ;  died  1685.  Supposed  to  have 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  Grove  Street,  on  the  forty 
acre  meeting-house  lot  between  Mount  Auburn  and 
Belmont  Streets.  | 

Isaac  Sterne  (Stearns),  came  1G30;  freeman  1630; 
died  1671  ;  was  a  selectman  1659,  '70,  '71. 

Having  given  so  many  names  from  this  catalogue,  I 
which  abundantly  illustrate  the  character  of  the  cata-  I 
logue,  the  variety  of  lots  owned  by  most  in  different 
parts  of  the  town, — illustrations  of  the  fact  that  Water- 
town  furnished  settlers  for  many  other  towns, — we  have 
dont;  :s  much  as  we  have  space  for  in  this  place  and 
have  shown  how  indispensable  the  list,  and  especially 
the  full  genealogies  of  Dr.  Bond,  are  to  any  student  of 
the  history  of  Watertown,  I  might  say  of  almost  any 
local  history. 

Fr.EEJiEX. — I  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  give 
Dr.  Bond's  list  of  the  freemen  of  Watertown,  ad- 
mitted previous  to  the  union  of  the  Colonies  of  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  date  of  their 
admission.  To  become  a  freeman  it  was  necessary 
to  be  a  church-member,  and  so  it  happened  that  men  in 
respectable  social  positions  were  not  admitted  till  ad- 
vanced age,  or  never  admitted.  It  was  not  necessary^ 
however,  to  be  a  freeman,  or  even  a  church-member, 
in  order  to  hold  office  in  the  town,  or  appoint- 
ments from  the  Court,  although  the  rule  allowed  none 
but  freemen  to  hold  ofiice  or  vote  for  rulers.  This 
rule  was  so  far  modified,  in  1664,  that  individuals 
might  be  made  freemen  who  could  produce  certifi- 
cates from  some  clergyman  that  they  were  correct 
in  doctrine  and  conduct. 

Bond  gives  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.    Thomas 


Mayhcw  held  a  responsible  appointment  from  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  two  years  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted freeman.  Joseph  Bemis  and  Thomas  Flagg 
were  never  admitted,  although  they  were  both  select- 
men and  held  other  offices.  John  Bigelow,  Sr.,  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  in  1652,  but  he  was  not  admitted 
freeman  until  April,  1690,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
William  Bond  was  admitted  freeman  in  1682,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  he  had  been  selectman,  juror, 
constable,  and  likewise  town  clerk,  and  only  a  short 
time  before  he  was  elected  magistrate. 

Some  of  the  settlers  and  proprietors,  or  natives 
of  Watertown,  were  admitted  freemen  after  they 
had  removed  to  other  towns.  This  mark  (?)  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  freemen  who  were  early  pro- 
prietors, where  there  is  an  uncertainty  or  improb- 
ability as  to  their  having  ever  been  residents. 

Every  freeman  was  obliged  to  lake  the  freeman's 
oath:  "  I,  ,4.  i?.,  being  by  God's  providence  an  in- 
habitant and  freemen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be 
subject  to  the  government  thereof,  and,  therefore,  do 
hereby  swear,  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of 
the  everlasting  God,  that  I  will  he  true  and  faithful," 
etc.  etc. 


LIST   or    FREr.MFS    OF 

WilF. 

T.-iWX 

i6.;o-oo. 

George  Phillipa 

N-athaniel  Foote 

Ricliard  Brown 

P.obert  Reynolds 

Capt.    Daniel  Patrick 

1633 

Mar 

Hugh  Mason 

Sgt.   John  Strickland 

George  Munning 

JobnOldbam 

Edward  Dii 

EdniuDd  Lockwuod 

Thomas  Bartlett 

John  Page 

lt.3.3 

Mar 

John  Prince 

John  Doggf^tt 

John  Wolcott 

Ephraim  Child 

May 

Barnabas  Wines 

Robert  Seeley 

John  Reynrdds 

Wm.  Clarke 

Henry  Bright 

Robert  Feake 

Thomas  Hastings 

Samuel  Hosier 

John  Livermore 

Charles  Chadwick 

John  Batchelor 

Jonas  Weede 

John  Tompson 

R.  Saltonstall,  Jr. 

John  Gay 

William  Jennison 

Richard  Kemball 

Daniel  Abbott 

Daniel  Morse 

John  Warren 

Edward  Garfield 

Daniel  Finch 

1C3.5 

Sept 

Richard  Woodward 

John  Masters 

1036,  Mar. 

Nicholas  Jacob 

Is.aac  Sterne 

John  Whitney 

John  Firman 

William  Swain 

John  Gosse 

John  Kingsbury 

Francis  Smith 

Michael  Barstow 

Abraham  Browne 

1636 

May 

John  Knight 

John  Benjamin 

William  Hammond 

John  White 

Mathias[?  Miles,]  Ives 

Thomas  Cakebread 

Edward  GoBe 

Edw.ard  How 

Edmund  Lewis 

John  Hayward 

John  Stowers 

Andrew  Ward 

John  Smith  (?  Jr.)                                    | 

Thomas  Mayhew 

John  Eaton 

Bryan  Pendleton 

Edmund  Sherman 

Anthony  Peirce 

John  Coolidge 

John  Bernard 

Gregory  Stone 

Martin  Underwood 

Simon  Stone 

(?)  Samuel  Smith 

John  Loveran 

John  Browne 

(?)  William  Wilcocka 

John  Eddy 

(?)  Edward  White 

Robert  Abbot 

Thomaii  Brooks 

Robert  Co» 

1637 

Mar. 

Abraham  Shaw 
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.lolin  RogiTJ 

Miles  Nutt 

ICnS,  Mar. 

Juhu  Pearce  (Feirce 

Nicliolaa  linsby 

lC:i8,  May, 

Isaa.-  .Mi\.r 

Henry  Ken.l.all 

Henry  How 

Daniel  Peirce 

KKO,  Mar, 

•lohn  Pwi-lit 

Henry  I'liillipH 

1«;)9,  May, 

Sa'„m"l  Freeman 

Nid,.la.  ,;.,y 

E.lmnn.l  Bl..ia 

nu^er  Porter 

if.r.9,  Sopt 

John  Crosa 

Robert  Tncke 

Itoliert  Sanderson 

KH.l,  M.iy, 

William  Paine 

(■>)  Thomas  Rnel; 

(■')  Till. othy  Wheeler 

Richard  Norcroaa 

1C.-.3,  Feb. 

[Jeremiah]  Nurcross 

icsa,  May, 

Simon  Stone,  Jr. 

Samuel  Strattoo 

165-1,  Way, 

Joseph  Child 

lOoO,  May, 

John  ChaJwick 

llioT,  May, 

JnitiuianUolJen 

AuthoDj  Beers 

ir.on,  May 

Hugh  Clarke 

Henry  Spring 

li;.;:l,  May 

Robert  Harringtun 

Stephen  Cooke  (tliei 

New  Canib.) 
Josiah  Jones 
John  Livermore,  Jr. 
Thomas  Woolsoa 
Joseph  Garlield 
Josiah  Treailway 
John  Woodward 
Benjamin  Wellin|i,^(oi 
Johu  Bond 
John  Kiske 
Joseph  Harrington 
Thouiaa  Hammond 
Michael  Bal-stow 
Joseph  Pierce,  Sen. 


John  Stone     , 
John  Grout 
John  Benjamin, . 
Thomas  Fitch 
Henry  Dow,  Jr. 
John  Benjamin  (i 
ably  a  repetit 
N.itlianiel  Tooli. 


Thomas  TlarrinjJiton 
Nathaniel  Bond 
Johu  Kemball 
Jonathan  Smith. 
John  Biaco 
William  Goddard 
Samuel  Thatcher,  Jr. 
John  Bacon 
Thomas  Whitney 
Richard  Child,  Jr. 
Benjamio  Pierce 
Joseph  Underwood 
(?)  Thomas  Kidder 
Richard  Cutting,  Sr. 
Henry  Spring,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bigelow 
Benjamin  Flagg 
Benjamin  Gartield 
Richard  Child 
Daniel  Warren 
John  Stearns  (then  of 


Henry  Cr.eu 

(the 

John  Prescott 
1  of  Lancaster). 

Thni,iaa.\.n.,M 

107..,  Oct., 

John  Warren 

(?)  Peter  Nujes 

1.-71,  M..y, 

John  Barnar.1 

W.lliani  I'.itter 

Samuel  Livermore 

(■')SaiMi.el  Morse 

John  Bright 

li;ll,  June, 

Ellis  Ban. .n 

1..7-.'.  M.iy, 

Nathan  Fisko,  Jr. 

W.llia.,1  Parker 

John  Mo«e 

Ge..rg..  Bullar.l 

1..7;i,  Oct., 

Stephen  Cooke  (then 

VA2.  May, 

John  Clu.ish 

of  Mendon) 

John  Wetherill 

1074,  May, 

Gershoni  KIsgg  (then 

Samuel  Thatcher 

of  Wob..rn) 

Isaac  Cuminings 

l.i7s,  May, 

Oba.li.ih  Perry  (then 

Robert  Peirce 

of  Bdlerica) 

lilW,  May, 

Nathan  Flske 

l.;7'.l,  Oct., 

Johu   Marrion    (then 

Ge..rgo  Parkh.irst 

ofCamb.l 

Nathaniel  Norcross 

lOy.;,  Oct., 

Johu  Flagg 

1014,  May, 

John  Gay 

Abraham  Gale 

Herbert  Pelham 

Nathaniel  Baraham 

John  Stimson 

William  Bond 

Lambert  Chinery 

Samuel  Jennison 

Robert  Jennison 

1CS3,  Feb., 

Samuel    Parris, 

John  Warren,  Jr. 

(then  of  Boston) 

]i:i:.,  May, 

Joseph  Underwood 

TheopUihis      Rhodes 

104ii,  May, 

Benjamin  Crispe 

(then  of  Boston) 

Henry  Tlo.rpe 

lO.Sl,  May, 

John  Whitney  (then 

George  Woodward 

of  B.,.bury.) 

ieA>\  May 

Charles  Sternea 

1085,  May, 

Uriah  Clark  (then  of 

John  WjncoU 

Ko..ibury.) 

1047,  May, 

Willia.u  Bridges 

1686,  Mar. 

Lt.Wm.  Bond.Jr. 

John  Whitney,  Jr. 

Ebenezer  Prout 

John  Stsbbin 

Abiah  Sherman 

David  Fiake,  Jr. 

Caleb  Church 

Thomas  Boyden 

Samuel  Eddy 

Richard  Hasaell 

1090,  Mar. 

Nicholas  Wyeth 

1C48,  May 

Bartholomew  Pierson 

Thomas  Rider 

1«4'J,  Jlay 

Garrett  Church 

Eliezer    Flagg  (then 

Joshua  Stubbs 

of  Concord) 

11'.  19 

John  Knowlea 

John    Tarbell    (then 

John  Ball 

of  Salem  Village) 

Robt.  Pearse  (Peirce) 

John  JIason  (then  of 

1051,  May 

Richard  Whitney 

New  Camb.) 

(?)  William  Hamlet 

Elienezer  Stone  (then 

Saiimel  Hagar 

Palsgrave  Wellington  Th.jin.ia  Straito 

The  Land  Grants  and  the  Proprietors' 
Book. — Among  the  records  of  the  town-house,  in  the 
town  s.'ife,  is  a  book  labeled  the  proprietor.-*'  book, 
which  should  be  published  for  the  use  of  students  of 
our  early  history.  It  contains  matters  of  interest  to 
all  who  trace  their  origin  to  our  early  settlers;  it  is 
essential  to  these  who  would  understand  the  relations 
of  the  different  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and,sofarat  least,  of  the  county  and  the  State  as  well. 

It  contains  presumably  records  of  all  the  land 
grants  of  the  town  and  of  the  General  Court  within 
the  town  to  individuals. 

The  tirst  grants  were  small  lots  for  homesteads,  or 
as  they  are  designated,  homestalls  and  home-lots, 
and  were  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of,  and 
sometimes  beyond  the  present  limits  of  Watertown. 

Besides  these  liomesfaUs,  there  were  within  the  same 
limits  certain  tracts  of  land  known  as  cointiions,  for 
instance.  Meeting-house  common,  which  was  in  the 
triangle  between  Belmont,  Mt.  Auburn  and  School 
Streets,  and  contained  about  forty  acres.  "Fifteen 
ticres  of  upland  upon  the  Meeting-house  Common 
were  granted  to"  Rev.  Creorge  Pltiilips.  Rev.  John 
Sherman  was  allowed  to  take  wood  from  it.  The 
expense  of  rebuilding  the  Mill  Bridge  was  defrayed  by 
the  sale  of  a  part  of  it.  Pequusset  Common,  after- 
wards King's  Common,  over  in  the  Waverly  District, 
was  reserved  for  common  use.  "  May  23,  1638. 
Ordered,  that  all  the  land  not  granted,  called 
Pequusset  Common,  bounded  with  the  great  dividents 
on  the  West,  with  Cambridge  line  on  the  North, 
with  ye  small  Lotts  on  the  East  and  South,  shall  re- 
main for  Common,  for  the  feed  of  Cattle,  to  the  use 
of  ye  Townsmen  forever,  and  not  to  be  alienated 
without  ye  consent  of  every  Townsmen.''  However, 
a  note  [in  darker  ink]  says :  'This  order  repealed  at  a 
public  Towne  meeting." 

"On  July  30,  163.0,  Agreed,  by  the   conseut   of  the 
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freemen,  that  two  Hundred  Acres  of  iipliind  next  to  j 
the  Mill  shall  be  reserved  as  most  convenient  to  make 
a  Township."     There  were  also  other  reservations. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  also  made  a  few  grants 
within  these  bounds— these  certainly:  First,  "  In 
November,  1(532,  the  Court  granted  tu  George  Phillips, 
thirty  acre.s  of  land  up  Charles  river,  on  the  South 
side,"  etc. .probably  meadow  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal.  Second,  "  On  the  lii.<t  of  April,  1634,  the 
Court  granted  Mr.  John  Oldham  five  hundred  acres 
lying  near  Mt.  Feake,  on  the  Nurth-west  of  Charles 
river."  This  was  before  the  western  boundary  was 
settled,  and  before  the  freemen  had  made  any  grants 
besides  "  the  small  lots."  Third,  March  .•!,  1635-30, 
the  Court  "agreed  that  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  shall 
have  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow."  This  lot  is 
de.'=cribed  as  remote  meadow,  bounded  with  the  farm 
land.  This  lay  near  the  farm  of  two  hundred  acres 
and  the  one  hundred  acre  lot  in  the  Great  Dividends, 
both  granted  soon  after  by  the  town.  Bond  says  that 
these  three  grants  appear  as  the  only  ones  made  by 
the  Court  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  none  was 
thus  made  after  the  western  boundary  was  determined. 

The  homestalls  and  home-lot>  assigned  to  the  first 
planters  comprised  from  one  to  sixteen  acres,  seldom 
more;  probably,  as  is  seen  by  the  list  in  the  town  lot, 
averaging  about  six  acres.  Where  much  larger  home- 
stalls  are  found,  especially  later,  it  is  where  certain 
persons  were  able  to  jiurchaje  the  lots  of  several 
others.  In  some  cases  the  persons  to  whom  lots  were 
assigned  in  the  quite  equal  divisiou, — although  it 
was  understood  and  agreed  before  the  colonists  came 
that  the  amount  of  land  received  by  each  should  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money  each  adventured, 
— were  servants  to  others,  and  doubtless  many  pre- 
ferred to  retain  this  relation  to  their  neighbors  and  so 
parted  with  their  lots  for  a  consideration.  In  the 
map  of  1720,  now  preserved  in  the  State  archives,  a 
copy  of  which  we  should  he  glad  to  exhibit,  the 
location  of  150  houses  is  given,  very  few  being  given 
where  the  group  of  houses  must  have  been  made  at 
first,  in  what  was  known  as  "  the  town,"  near  the 
landing  ;  and  compact  grou(is  of  houses  in  the  lot  set 
aside  for  the  town  just  west  of  Lexington  Street, 
where  very  few  houses  are  found  to-day  ;  while  over 
beyond  Beaver  Brook,  next  to  the  northern  limit  of 
the  town,  were  clustered  about  twenty  houses,  forming 
quite  a  compact  village.  Xot  more  than  twenty-five 
houses  were  then  to  be  found  in  what  is  now  the 
entire  village  of  Watertown.  As  the  change  has 
gone  on  in  the  industries  of  the  town,  from 
agriculture  to  manufactures,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  smaller  houses  and  absorption  of  the 
smaller  lots  by  the  larger  holders  and  a  concentration 
of  interests  about  the  manufactories,  which  now  so 
largely  predominate  in  importance. 

The  Great  Dividend.s.— The  first  division  of 
lands  after  the  small  lots,  few  of  which  exceeded 
sixteen  acres,  generally  one  to  five  or  six  acres,  was 


recorded  in  the  old  town  book,  and  is  dated  July  26, 
1636. 

This  list  contains  120  names,  all  the  townsmen 
then  inhabiting.     It  is  headed  with  these  words  : 

"Thegrant  of  the  Great  Dividends  [allotted]  to 
the  freemen,  to  all  the  townsmen  then  inhabiting, 
being  120  in  number.  The  laud  being  divided  into 
four  divisions,  every  division  being  160  rods  in 
breadth,  beginning  next  to  the  small  lots,  and 
bounded  with  Cambridge  line  on  the  North  side,  and 
with  the  plowlands  on  the  South,  to  be  laid  out 
successively  one  after  another  (all  the  meadows  and 
cartways  excepted)  for  them  to  enclose  or  feed  in 
common." 

This  record  is  in  the  first  original  book  of  records 
of  the  town,  preserved  as  well  as  may  be,  but  fast 
going  to  decay.  Much  of  the  paper  is  worn  away, 
is  much  discolored,  but  the  hand-writing  is  still 
clear  and  distinct,  written  in  a  very  regular,  almost 
print-like  hand. 

Bond,  in  speaking  of  this  list,  says  that  "These 
four  divisions  were  sometimes  called  the  Squadrons, 
and  the  lines  dividing  them,  the  squadron  lines." 
These  divisions  are  said  "to  begin  next  to  the  small 
lots,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  this  line  exactly. 
Pequu.sset  Meadow  is  described  as  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cambridge  line,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Great  Dividends.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  Dividends 
began  not  far  from  the  present  boundary  between 
Watertown  and  Waltham,  and  that  for  some  distance 
these  were  bounded  by  the  road  (now  Warren  Street), 
which  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  town  plot. 

The  first  Great  Dividend,  beginning  next  the  small 
lots  at  the  east,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bea- 
ver Brook  Plowlands,  as  follows  : 


[Th, 


Lott 


ttihn  from  (he  ari.jimil  lists, 


1  Johu  Coolidge 30 

2  Edmund  Shenn.in  ....  50 

3  John  Tucker 25 

4  Isaac  Mi.\er 30 

5  Kuliert  Veazey 20 

6  Hugh  Mason 30 

7  John  Stowers 30 

8  Robert  Jennisou 20 

9  John  Valian 20 

10  Ricliard  Beers 25 

11  William  Paine 70 

12  Thomas  Hastings    ....  25 

13  John  Sinison  (sic)  ....  30 

14  Robert  Betts 20 

15  IlenL-y  Dergaine  (sic)    .   .  20 
It;     Johu  Rose 20 

Lott  Acr.s 

1  John  Eaton 40 

2  Edward  Garfield 40 

3  John  Smith 35 

4  Robert  Daniel 35 

5  Edward  Gusse CU 

6  Thomaa  Maaon 20 

7  Simon  Stone 70 

S     Ephraiui  Child til) 

3  Charles  Chadwick  ....  35 


Lull 


17  Johu  Kingsbury    . 

13  Gregory    Stone    .    . 

19  Bryan  Pembleton   , 

20  Johu  Browne  .   .   . 

21  John  Dwight  .   .    . 

22  John  Bernard  .    ,    . 

23  William  Knap     .   . 

24  Daniel  Perse    .   .   . 

25  John  Hayward    .    . 

26  Edmund  Lewis    .   , 

27  George  Richardson 

28  James  Cutler    .   .   . 
20  John  Grigs   .   .   .   . 

30  Uenry  Goldstone    , 

31  John  Cutting    .    . 

Lott 

10  Robert  Feke    .    . 

11  Abraham  Shaw  .   . 

12  Samuel  Hosier    .   , 

13  Robert  Lockwood   , 

14  Henry  Cuttris  .   .  . 

15  Samuel  Swaine 

10  John  Firmin    .    .    . 

17  Nicholas  Knap    ,    , 

13  William  Biwum   ,  , 
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Abrnni  Browne  . 
William  Bridges  . 
Richard  Brciwue 


Thoma*;  Arnold  . 
Thomas  Smith  .  . 
Henry  Keinball  . 
Kdward  Dikes  (Di.> 
Nathaniel  Bowmai 
Edward  Lambe  . 
Tlinmas  Kopers  . 
Heujauuu  Crispe 
Martin  Underwood 
Lawrence  Waters 
Kmaunel  White  . 
Th..nias  Maj'hew 
John  Sprinse    .    . 


Gregory  Taylor  .  . 
Thomas  Brookes 

John  Gay 

George  Phillips  .  . 
Matthew  Hitchcock 
George  Muuninss  . 


John  Wh 
John  Ellt 


'    18  Thomas  Bartlet 3o 

,    19  Daniel  Mosse  (Jlorse)    .   .  2U 

!   20  Richard  Woodward    ...  35 

j   21  John  Loveran 80 

22  Thomas  Parish 2" 


1  Simon  Eire   .... 

2  Roger  Williugton    . 

3  William  Baker    .   . 

4  Leonard  Chester  .  . 

5  William  Hammond 

6  Isaac  Cummins    .   . 


Phillip  Labor  . 
Richard  Sawtlo 
John  Page  .  . 
John  Eddy  .  . 
John  Livermoro 
JohnDoggett  . 
Edmund  James 
Robert  Abbot  . 


23  Miles  Xutt 

24  John  Winter  .... 
2o  William  Jennison  .  . 
20  Joseph  ilosse  (Morse) 

27  John  Finch 

28  William  Palmer  .   .   . 

29  Esther  Pickram    .    .    . 

30  SirR.  .•^alteston{ialton8 


Thos.  Eilbrick  (Philbrick) 

John  Gutterige 

John  Lawrence 

Francis  Onge 

Henry  Bright 

Garrett  Church 

John  Tomson 


John  Gosse  .  .  . 
Richard  Kemball 
Thomas  Cakebred  . 


1636.  February  28th 
Planes,  divided  and  Lolt( 
inhabiting,  being  lOii  ii 


"A  grant  of  the  Plowlauds  at  Beverbroke 
i  out  by  the  freemen  to  all  the  Townsmen  then 
number,  allowing  one  acre  for  a  person  and 
likewise  for  Cattle  Talued  at  £20  the  head,  beginning  next  to  the  small 
I'.tts  beyond  the  ware,  and  bounded  with  the  great  Lotts  on  the  north 
side  and  Charles  river  on  the  South  divided  by  a  cartway  in  the  middest, 
the  first  Lott  to  begin  next  the  River,  the  second  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cartway,  and  so  to  be  laid  out  successively  until  all  the  Lots  be  ended." 


Lett                                             Acret 
Granted  first  to  George  Phil- 
lips, Pastor 40 

1  John  Whitney 10 

2  Thomas  Hastings    ....  2 

3  Richard   Woodward  ...  6 

4  Robert  Belts 1 

5  John  Grigs 1 

6  John  Simson 4 

7  Charles  Chadwick  ....  3 

3  Robert  Veazy 1 

9  Henry  Goldstone   ...  7 

10  John  Smith,  Sr 4 

11  John  Tomson 2 

12  John  Eddy 3 

13  William  Bassum 3 

14  Benjamin  Crispe 9 

15  Edmund  Sherman      ...  6 

16  William  Bridges    ....  6 

17  Gregory  Taylor 5 

IS  John  Coolige 6 

19  Daniel  Pattrick 14 

20  Joseph  Mosse 2 

21  Ephraim  Child 16 

22  Robert  Lockwood  ....  6 

23  FraacisOnge 6 


LoU 

24  John  Gay  .   . 

25  Simon  Eire   . 

26  Sir  Richard  Saltesto: 

27  Nathaneel  Baker 
23  John  Richardson 

29  George  Munning 

30  Henry  BrighB.    . 

31  Nicholas  Knap    . 

32  Richard  Sawtle  . 
23  John  Ellett  .    .    . 

34  Francis  Smith  .   . 

35  John  Eaton  .    .   . 
56  John  Loveran  .    . 


37     Wi 


iJenn 


33  John  Page     .   .   . 

39  Samuel  Hosier     . 

49  John  WinkoU  . 

41  John  Gosse    .  .   . 

42  Nathanel  Bowman 

43  Brian  Pembleton 

44  Richard  Browne 

45  John  Lawrence    . 

46  John  Tucker    .   . 

47  Thomas  Cakebred 

48  Robert  Tuck    .  . 


Richard  Kemball 
John  Bernard 
Edward  Dikes      . 
Thomas  Brookes 
Timothy  Hawkens 
Gregory  Stone 
James  Cutler    .   . 
Johu  Cutting 


John  Batchelor 
M'illiam  Knop 
Henry  Kemball 


Edmund  Lewis 
.  John  Finch  .  . 
William  Swift . 


10 


Barnaby  Windes     ....  6 

John  Kingsberry    ....  6 

Robert  Foke 24 

Isaac  Sterne      11 

Thomas  Smith      2 

John  Rose 3 

Miles  Nutt 3 

John  Hayward 7 

Thomas  Filbrick     ....  U 


Edward  Lam  , 
John  Smith,  jun 
Roger  Willingtoi 
Christofor  Grant 
John  Nichols  , 
John  Dwight  . 
Esther  Pickram 

1  Johu  Springe  . 

:  John  Warner  . 
Emanuel  White 
Edward  Garfield 


68  Robert  Daniel  . 


Edward  How   .   . 

Henry  Dengayne 

Thomas  Maihew 
i  John  Stowers  .   . 

Richard  Beers     . 

Edmund  James  . 
i  John  Firmin    .   . 

John  Warrin   .   . 


30    ;    102  Lawr 


Martin  Underwood 
WiUi.im  Paine  .    . 
Garrett  Church    .   . 
Abraham  Shaw  .   . 


In  1637,  June  20th,  "A  grant  of  the  remote  or  West  jiiiie  meddowes, 
devided  and  lotted  out  by  the  Freemen  to  all  the  townsmen  then  in- 
habiting, being  114  in  number  ;  allowing  one  acre  for  a  persijii,  and  like- 
wise for  cattle  valued  at  20  lb.  the  head,  beginning  next  to  the  Plaine 
Meddow,  and  to  goe  on  untill  the  lots  be  ended. 


'Granted  first  to  Robert  Feake,  46  a 


Ioi( 

11  Johu  Eaton   .    .    . 

12  John  Ellett  .   .    . 

13  John  Springe  .   . 

14  Wm.  Hammond  . 

15  John  Gutterig  .   . 

16  Abram  Browne   . 

17  John  Firmiii    .   . 


8  Hugh  Mason    .   .   . 

9  Wm.  Bridges    .   .   . 
10    John  Warner  .... 

And  SO  on  to  No.  36,  when  the  records  are  il- 
legible to  No.  77,  the  number  110  being  the  last  in 
the  list  with  name,  George  Phillips  being  included 
with  30  acres. 

In  April  9,  1638,  "A  division  of  land  at  ye  Town- 
platt  : 

"  NCMBEK  40  —George  Phillips,  12  acres  ;  Robert  Fike,  9  acres  ;  Rich- 
ard Browne,  9  acres  ;  Daniel  Patrick,  9  acres." 

On  the  same  date  another  list  is  given,  in  which 
thirty-six  names  (persons)  are  assigned  6  acres  each 
in  the  town-plot,  except  that  one,  Edward  Howe,  is 
granted  9  acres,  and  five  others  3  or  4  acres  each. 
They  are- 
Winifred  Walcott,  6  acres ;  John  Firmin,  6a. ; 
Samuel  Hosier,  6a.;  Simon  Stone,  6a. ;  John  Smith, 
Sr.,  6a. ;  Simon  Eire,  6a. ;  Edmund  James,  6a. ;  John 
Doggett,  6a. ;  Nicholas  Busby,  6a. ;  Richard  Beers, 
6a.  ;  John  Coolidge,  6a. ;  Edmund  Lewis,  6a. ;  Johu 
Stowers,  6a. ;  Barnaby  Windes,  6a.;  Hugh  Mason,  6a.  ; 
Francis  Onge,  6a. ;  Samuel  Freeman,  6a. ;  Henry 
Bright,  Jr.,  6a, ;  John  Nicarson,  6a, ;    David  Fiske, 
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6a. ;  Henry  Dow,  6a. ;  Gregory  Taylor,  6a. ;  John 
Tomson,6a. ;  Thomas  Hastings,  6a. ;  Daniel  Pers,  6a. ; 
Charles  Chaddwick,  6a. ;  Edward  How,  9a. ;  John  Ea- 
ton, 3a.;  John  Smith,  Jr.,  3a. ;  Isaac  Mixer,  6a.  ;  Ed- 
mund Blois,  6a. ;  John  Baker,  3a.  ;  Abram  Browne, 
6a.  ;  William  Potter,  4a. ;  Thomas  Filbrick,  3a. 
Thomas  Carter,  -a. 

If  one  acre  is  allowed  Carter,  there  would  be 
allotted  200  acres  reserved  for  a  township,  the  39 
acres  above  being  in  addition,  probably  extra,  or  out- 
side of  this  allotment. 

In  l(;i2,  3d  month,  10th  day,  it  was  ordered  that 
"  all  the  Townsmen  that  had  not  Farms  laid  out 
formerly,  shall  take  them  by  ten  in  a  division,  and  to 
cast  lots  for  the  several  divisions  ;  allowing  13  acres 
of  upland  to  every  head  of  persons  and  cattle." 

These  names  are  not  entirely  legible  in  the  town 
records,  but  Dr.  Bond  copied  them  from  the  files  oi 
the  County  Court.  The  lots  range  from  thirty-four 
acres  (the  smallest  fiirm)  to  287  (the  largest  farm — to 
John  Bernard),  and  comprise  in  all  ninety-two  farms 
of  an  aggregate  of  7674  acres.  This  copy  was  taken 
from  the  town-book  before  it  was  worn  out,  and 
signed  by  John  Sherman. 

The  Proprietors'  book,  giving  the  grants,  appar- 
ently, to  1644,  and  signed  by  Simon  Eire,  Michael 
Bairstow,  Thomas  Bartlett,  William  Jennisou,  John 
Barnard,  Richard  Beers,  John  Sherman. 

"Fkom  the  PnoPRiETORs'  B^iOK.  This  Book  belongs  to  Tho  Pro- 
priptora  of  the  Common  and  vm-iivided  L.ind  in  Watertown." 

The  following  are  from  the  "  List  of  Proprietors," 
with  a  numbered  list  of  lots  assigned  to  each,  with  a 
description  and  the  bounds  of  each.  We  give  a  feiv 
S[)ecimen  pages  only.     For  example,  the  first  is  : 


with  Thomas  Brigan  and  Robert  Kois.tha  southeast  with  the  River,  the 
southwest  with  the  highway  &  the  northwest  with  George  Phillips, 
granted  to  him. 

2.  fower  acres  of  upland,  by  estimation,  bounded  the  Dorthwest  with 
George  Phillips,  the  south  with  Isaac  Hart,  and  the  east  with  Joseph 
Cooks,  granted  to  him. 

3;  Twenty  acres  upland,  by  estimation,  bounded  tho  southeast  with 
the  highway,  Southwest  with  Pequusset  uieaddow,  the  northwest  with 
William  Hammond  and  Thomas  Boyden,  granted  to  him. 

4.  One  hundred  acres  of  remote  meddow,  by  estimation,  bounded  with 
the  Farm  land  granted  to  him. 

5.  One  hundred  acres  of  uplaud,  by  estimation, being  a  great  Divident 
adjoining  to  his  meaddow,  and  bounded  with  the  faroi  and  land  granted 

6.  Two  hundred  acres  of  upland,  by  estimation,  adjoining  to  his  great 
Divideikt  &  bounded  with  the  farm  land  granted  to  him. 

7.  Twenty  acres  of  Plowland,  by  estimation,  bounded  the  south  with 
Edward  How,  the  north  with  the  highway,  the  west  with  John  Whit- 
ney, and  the  east  with  John  Knights,  granted  to  him. 

8.  Ten  acres  of  meadow  in  Plajne  meadow,  by  estimation,  bounded  the 
east  with  the  Brook,  the  west  with  William  Pains,  the  north  with  the 
highw.ay  &  tho  south  with  common  land,  gi-anted  to  him. 

9.  Thirty  acres  of  Remote  meddow,  by  estimation,  hounded  with  ye 
great  Jjivideuts,  and  the  seventy  and  lott  grauted  to  him. 

II).  Thirty  acres  of  plowland,  by  estimation,  in  tho  hither  Plaine, 
bounded  the  south  with  tho  River,  the  north  with  the  highway,  the 
east  with  Simon  Eire  and  the  west  with  John  Traine,  granted  to  him. 

II.  Twenty-eight  acres  and  a  half  of  upland,  by  estimation,  beyond 
the  further  Plaine,  and  the  tbirty-aiae  lott  grauted  to  him. 


and  the 


Geoege  Phillips. 

1.  An  homstall  of  twelve  acres,  by  estimation,  bounded 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  west  and  north  with  the 
with  Edward  How,  granted  to  him. 

2.  Seven  acres  of  upland,  by  estimation,  bounded  the  north  with  Cam- 
bridge line,  the  south  with  Samuel  SalTonstall.  and  the  west  with  Isaac 
Hart,  granted  to  him. 

3.  An  homstall  of  tive  acres,  by  estimation,  bounde-l  the  southwest  and 
northwest  with  the  highway,  and  the  east  with  a  drift  way,  granted  to 

4.  Forty  acres  of  Plowland,  by  estimation,  in  the  hither  Plaine, 
bounded  the  east  with  Edward  How,  the  west  with  the  drift  way,  the 
north  with  the  highway  &  ye  south  with  th-^  way  betwixt  ye  lotts 
granted  to  him. 

."i.  Thirty  acres  of  Remote  meddow,  by  estimation,  buunrled  with  ye 
farm  land  and  ye  ninety-third  lott  granted  to  him. 

6.  Eight  acres  of  upland,  by  estimation,  beiu:r  a  great  divident  in  tlie 
second  Division  &  the  twenty-eight  lott  granted  to  him. 

7  Fifteen  acres  of  upland,  by  estimation,  upon  ye  meeting-house  ciini- 
mon,  granted  to  him. 

8.  Thirty  acres  of  meddow,  by  estimation,  t^unded  ye  west  with  ye 
River,  the  southeast  with  Cambridge  line,  granted  to  him. 

Et.w.^EP  H.iw. 
[The  first  resident  owner  of  the  "  Jlill,"  probably  with  .Mathew  Crad- 

1.  .\n  hoDistall  of  twenty  acres. 

2.  Nine  acres  of  upland. 

3.  Twelve  acres  of  upland,  in  the  hither  plaine. 

4.  Seventy  acres  of  uplaud,  a  great  divident,  in  3d  divisii:.n. 

5.  Thirty  acres  of  upland,  in  further  Plaine. 

6.  Fifteen  acres  of  plowland,  in  the  further  Plaine. 

.'^.   Eighteen  acres  of  ReniMe  meadow. 

9.  Ten  acresof  upland. 

10.  Five  acres  of  upland. 

11.  Two  acres  of  meadow. 

12.  Twelve  acres  of  upland  in  the  hither  Plaine. 

13.  Si.x  acres  of  meadow,  next  his  own. 

.  14.  Eight  acres  of  meadow  in  Plaine  meadow. 


A  homestall  of  14 

ores. 

15  acre 

3  of  upland. 

6  acres 

of  mari„h. 

80  acre 

s  of  upland 

Twenty  fower  acre 

of  Plo 

iVlands. 

40  acr 

6  of  remote 

meadoiv 

lying 

9  acre» 

of  upland. 

6  acres 

of  upland. 

6  acre 

of  meadow 

in  Plai 

t  mea.l 

William    Jennison. 

1.  Ad  homstall  of  50  acres. 

2.  Three  acrps  of  meadow. 

3.  Six  acrPs  of  upland  with  a  pond. 

4.  Sixteen  acres  &  half  of  upland  beyond  the  fur 

5.  Fower  acres  of  meadow  at  Bevor  brook. 

6.  Six  acres  of  upland  in  Dorchestier  field. 

7.  Eight  acres  of  upland. 

8.  Ten  acres  of  Remote  meadow. 
0.  Sixty  acrerf  of  upland. 

10.  Ten  acres  of  Plowland  in  the  hither  plaioe. 


I.  An  homstall  of  twelve  acrt'8. 

3.  0  acres  of  plowland  in  the  further  plaint. 

4.  9  acres  of  Remote  meadow. 

5.  12  acres  of  Remote  meddow  lying  next  the  turn  of  the  i 

6.  15  acres  of  upland  upon  the  meeting-hoase  Common. 

7.  12  acres  of  upland. 

8.  9  acres  of  upland  in  the  town  plott. 

9.  7  acres  of  upland. 

10.  2)4  acres  of  marsh. 

II.  50  acresof  upland. 
12.  3  acres  of  marsh. 
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These  are  enough  to  show  the  kind  of  rec^ortls  that 
were  kept,  and  to  show  how  valuahle  it  wouKl  he  to 
historical  students  to  have  the  entire  hook  published 
with  the  other  records  of  the  town.  The  bounds  are 
given  here  only  with  the  first  two  lists.  From  the 
full  lists  it  might  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  full 
map  of  the  town,  and  to  show  to  the  eye  the  pos- 
sessions of  each  proprietor. 

Meanwhile  it  suggests  the  necessity  of  consulting, 
for  certain  purposes,  the  records  themselves. 

Town  Goveunjient  and  Rel-^tion  to  the  Leg- 
isi-ATURE.— Dr.  Bond  has  shown  how  weak  the  town 
stood  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall 
to  England,  in  ItJol,  in  all  civil  atiairs,  and,  by  infer- 
ence, accounts  for  the  insignificant  part  assigned  to 
Watertown  when  we  consider  her  wealth  and  num- 
bers, except  that  of  bearing  her  full  share  of  taxes. 
Nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  Sir  Richard  himself  and  Dudley  or  Win- 
throp  and  the  rest,  but  doubtless  the  town  was  as  well 
served  by  Sir  Richard  in  England  as  it  could  have 
been  by  him  here  without  an  open  rupture. 

As  it  was,  all  was  smooth  on  the  surface,  although 
he  was  fined  by  his  a.s.sociates,  at  least,  on  two  occa- 
sions, insignificant  amounts,  which  many  years  after- 
wards were  remitted,  not  having  been  paid.  Little  is 
said  of  the  large  sums  due  him  for  money  advanced, 
nothing  of  the  great  sacrifices  he  must  have  made  in 
disposing  of  his  large  estates  in  order  to  come  here 
with  nearly  all  his  family.  We  do  not  care  to  try  to 
read  between  the  lines  any  causes  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  somewhat  narrow  Dudley,  ready  for  a  con- 
test, who  sat  down  so  near  Sir  Richard's  choice  of 
lands,  with  his  attempt  to  force  even  the  Governor  to 
build  the  capital  city  where  there  were  not  the  best 
conditions  for  a  capital,  or  to  draw  the  theological 
line  more  taut  than  it  had  been  drawn  on  them, 
even  before  they  left  their  homes  ;  for  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  every  inch  a  noble  as  he  was,  preferred  to  re- 
tire, with  most  of  his  family,  from  the  undertaking, 
rather  than  disturb  the  general  peace,  and  though  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  protest  to  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Wilson  against  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution 
which  he  had  seen  some  signs  of  before  he  left  the 
Colony. 

At  all  events,  the  spirit  shown  by  Parson  Phillips 
and  Elder  Brown,  and  others,  his  chosen  associates, 
resulted,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Savage  in  a  great 
gain  in  the  struggle  for  entire  freedom  of  opinion  and 
larger  local  powers  in  government. 

Names  of  magistrates,  selectmen  and  representatives 
are  given  in  full  in  Dr.  Bond's  indispensable  work,  to 
a  cer.tain  time  in  the  present  century. 

Below  we  continue  the  lists  to  the  present  time. 

ReI-RESENTATIVES    to   the   CiENEiiAL    CoURT   OF 

Massachusetts. — Supplementing  the  list  of  Dr.  Bond. 
— These  were  elected  on  the  November  of  the  year 
aet  oppo.site  their  names  to  serve  for  the  year  ensuing. 


I  When  no  year  is  gi\ 
elected: 

1<1'1.         GreuvilleT.  Wuitlji 
1^11.        Thonmti  Liierriiuif. 

I  1<J0-51.  Selh  Bemis. 

I  l^.'^i.  Gc'irge  Frazer. 

!  1-..0.  LeviThaxter. 

1  lN".i'-.  Joseph  B.  Keyes. 

I  1m7.  Thoniiis  L.  French. 

Jamed  G.  Muore. 

i  Ivvv  Josi.ih  Rutter. 

!  Jcseph  Crafts. 

i  ISS'i.  Joseph  Crafts. 

\  F.  M.  Stone. 

I-.'.  Paiiiel  French. 

1-1  1         F.  M.  Stoue. 
i  Josiah  Beaid. 

I-:.         F.  M.  Stone. 


John  K.  Stickiiey, 

{Siqiplemeidimj  III. 
Am}~  Bond,  lSun-10. 
TL.jDKii  Clark,  ISUO-IG,  '20-;;ii. 
Joseph  Bright,  1S09-15. 
Edward  Lowd,  1809-10. 
.1   nas  White,  ISlO-lo. 
Nathl.  R.  Whitney,  T.  C.  181111-12. 
X.ithl.  R.  Whitney,  1811-lJ,  '17. 
Nilhl.  Bemis,  1811-12. 
GilUrt  Nichols,  T.  0.  lS13-lt;,  '20, 

Daniel  Bond,  ISUi-lO,  '18-20,  '22. 

EnL<h  Wiswall,  1813-U. 

Gilbert  Nichols,  1815-10,  '23,  '2.-)- 

Mo^es  Chenery,  181C,  '18,  '22-23. 

William  White,  18115. 

Nathl.    R.    Whitney,   Jr..   T.    C. 


no  representative  was  then 


1865. 

Emory  W.  Lane. 

Jesse  A.  Locko. 

l.SliOOT 

Henry  M.  Clmke. 

1809-70 

A.  L.  Richards. 

1871. 

Geo.  W.  Ware. 

1872. 

Henderson  J.  Edwards. 

1873. 

Samuel  S.  Gleason. 

1S71. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Morris. 

1875-70 

Edward  Whitney. 

1877. 

Robert  L.  Davis. 

1878-79 

W.  H.  Ingrahara. 

1880. 

J.  V.  Fletcher. 

1881. 

Samuel  Walker. 

18S2. 

Daniel  Butler. 

1883. 

Francis  E.  Whitcomb. 

lS84-«5 

J.  Varnum  Fletcher. 

ISSC. 

Jonathan  Bigelow. 

18S7-SS 

Charles  Q.  Pierce. 

1SS8. 

,T.  Henry  Fletcher. 

r.Toii.N 

noM  THE  YE.VR   I.WO-ISO 

isl  of  [>r 

Bond.) 

Newell  Brown,  1S42-1:;,  '4:i-50.' 

Luk..-  Bemis,  1817,  '19.  '21-22. 
Amos  Livermore,  Jr.,  1817,  '10 
Marshall  B.  Spring,  1817. 
Jonathan  Stone,  1817. 
Peter  Clark,  1813.  '21. 
Levi  Thaxter,  1818-21,  '27-28, 

S4,  -43. 
Charles  Whitney,  1818-20. 
J,.bn  Foivle,  1820. 
W  iliiam  Whitney,  T.  C.  1S21-: 
Joshua  CooIiJge,  Jr.,  1821-26. 
Joshua  Coolidge,  Jr.,  1859-61, 


h  White,  1823-24. 
I  Livermore,  1823-26. 
Clark,  T.    C.  1824-: 


James  Bobbins,  1824. 
Walter  Hunnewell,  1827. 
John  Hunting,  1827-28. 
Leonard  Stone,  1828. 
Charles  Bemis,  1829-34. 
Wilham  Jlay,  1820-30. 
Isaac  Bobbins,  T.  0.  1830-49. 
Josi.lh  Bright,  1831-34,  '45,  '4' 
Uaac  Bobbins,  Sel.  1835,  '6S-G 
David  Stone,  1835-36. 
Benjamin  F.  Farrar,  1835-37. 
George  Bobbins,  1836-39,  '42. 
John  Coolidge,  1837-41. 
Luke  Robinson.  lS3.t-41. 
Andrew  Cole,  1840-41,  '43. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  1843,  '47. 
Thomas  L.  French,  1843,   '45-46, 
'60,  '53,    '50-57,  '60,  '60-67,   '70, 


Williaju  A.  White,  184r,,  '43. 
William  White,  1860. 
Royal  Cilkey,  1818,  ',53-54. 
Leonard  W'hitney,  1848. 
Seth  Bemis,  Jr.,  1849-52,  '59. 
John  H.  Richardson,  1849. 
William  H.  Iiigraham,  T.  C.  1850- 

63,  '81-80. 
Leonard  Stone,  1851-52. 
Marshall  Hingman,  1853-55. 
James  Brown,  18.:)4. 
J.  Hittenger,  1805. 
Edward  Bangs,  1855-56,  '60. 
Joshua  G.  Gooch,  1856-58,  '02,  '64- 

66. 
Henry  Derby,  1858. 
Jeremiah  Russell,  1860-61. 
Francis  Kendall,  1860-61,  "80. 
Nathaniel  Whiting,  1862." 
Geo.  H.  Sleeper,  1862-63,  '90. 
George  W.  Horn,  1862-63. 
Geo.  B.  Wilbur,  1804-65. 
Thomas  N.  Hooper,  1864-65. 
Geo.  L.  Noyes,  T.  C.  1864-65. 
John  K.  Stickney,  1866-72. 
Joel  Barnard,  T.  C.  1866. 
Joseph  Crafts,  T.  C.  1867-76,  died 

in  1876. 
Luke  Perkins,  1867-68. 
Samuel  S.  Gleasou,  1869,  '73-74. 
Oliver  Shaw,  selectman  from  1870- 

84,  inclusive. 
Lyman  P.  Gerould,  1871,  '73. 
Hayes  W.  Macurdy,  1872-76. 
George  N.  March,  1872-74. 
Nathaniel  C.  Sanger,  1874-76. 
William  H.  Ingraham,  1875-76,'90. 
Ward  M.  Otis,  1875-76. 
Tilden  G.  Abbott,  T.  C.  ia-|-.-80. 
James  \V.  Magee,  1877-79,  'S1-S4. 


^VATERTOWN. 


Samuel  Walker,  1377-79. 
Jeremiah  J.  Sullivan,  18S0-84. 
Charles  Brigham,  18S5-8S. 
Jamo3  F.  Lynch,  ISSo-SO. 
Julius  E.  Hartwell,  1S85. 
Cliarles  W.  Stone,  1836. 


Edward  F.  Porter,  lii:-59. 
Hiram  D.  Skinner,  li-T-SO. 
Horace  W.  Otis,  ISS?. 
Frederick  E.  Critchen.  T.  C.  1800. 
Abraham  L.  Eichardi,  1834,  '90. 


Schools.' — It  is  not  certain  how  soou  after  the 
settlement  of  Watertown  in  1630,  provi=ion3  were 
made  for  the  education  of  her  youth,  hut  the  earliest 
recorded  date  of  a  school-house  is  September  17, 16-19. 
This  was  a  small,  one-storied  building  situated  on 
Strawberry  Hill,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  ot 
School-House  Hill,  now  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Meetiug-House  Hill.  The  first  record  of  a  school- 
master is  November  7,  1049,  when  the  selectmen  or- 
dered that  "  David  Mechell  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  be 
certified  of  the  town's  desire  for  him  to  keep  school." 

The  next  teacher  was  Richard  Noroross,  who 
served  the  town  from  1651  to  1675,  and,  between  that 
date  and  1700,  was  recalled  several  times. 

As  the  exact  words  of  the  records  will  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  nature  of  the  school  and  the  instruc- 
tion given,  than  a  summary,  a  few  of  the  votes  are 
quoted. 

In  1650,  "  It  was  voted  and  agreed  upon  that  Mr. 
Richard  Norcross  was  chosen  schoole-master  for  the 
teaching  of  children  to  reed  and  write,  and  soe  much 
of  Latin  according  to  an  order  of  Courtt  as  also  if 
any  of  the  sd.  Towue,  have  any  maidens  that  have  a 
desire  to  learn  to  write,  that  the  sd.  Richard  should 
attend  them  for  the  learning  of  them,  as  also  that  he 
teach  such  as  desire  to  cast  acompt  and  that  the 
Towne  did  promise  to  allow  the  said  Richard  for  his 
imployment  thirty  pounds  for  this  yeare." 

In  1651,  "It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Richard  Xorcross 
shall  attend  the  keeping  of  a  scoole  within  the  bounds 
of  Watertown,  where  the  Towne  shall  appoynt.  That 
he  shall  use  his  best  Indeavors  to  instruct  all  such 
psons  as  shall  be  sent  unto  him,  in  English  write- 
ing  or  Latten,  according  to  the  Capassity  of  the 
psons;  and  that  it  is  in  the  Liberty  of  any  inhabitant 
to  send  his  Sonnes  or  Servant  for  a  weeke  or  two  and 
to  take  them  away  agayne  at  his  pleasure.  And 
therefore  the  sayd  Mr.  Norcross  is  to  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  weekes  that  every  one  doth 
continew,  and  that  every  pson  that  learneth  Eng- 
lish only,  shall  pay  3d.  a  weeke,  and  such  as  write 
or  Latin  shall  pay  4d. ;  and  that  Mr.  Norcross  is  to 
give  notice  to  the  pertickler  parents  of  their  just  due, 
according  to  this  order — and  if  any  pson  shall  ne- 
glect to  bring  unto  his  house  his  full  due  by  the  29th 
of  the  8th  month  in  (52)  that  then  he  shall  bring  the 
names  and  the  sum  of  their  debt  unto  the  7  men  who 
are  hereby  required  to  take  some  speedy  course  to 
bring  him  to  his  due  ;  and  for  the  other  halfe  yeares 
pay  he  is  to  take  the  same  course    and  what  the 
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prtickelers  doe  want  of  the  full  some  of  30  pounds 
the  Towne  dooth  hearby  ingage  to  make  a  supply." 

In  1670  "  It  was  agreed  that  the  selectmen  should 
goe  through  the  towne  in  their  severall  quarters  to 
make  tryall  whether  children  and  servants  be  educat- 
ed in  learninge  to  reade  the  English  tongue,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  capital? laws  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country,  also  that  they  be  educated  in  some 
othadox  catacise." 

The  result  of  this  investigation  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  following  statement,  1674.  "  Thomas 
Fleg,  John  Whitney  and  Joseph  Bemus  gave  in  an 
account  of  what  they  had  found  consarning  children's 
edducation  ;  and  John  Fisk  being  found  wholly  negli- 
gent of  edducating  his  children  as  to  reading  or  catti- 
cising,  the  seleckt  men  agreede  that  Joseph  Remus 
should  warn  him  in  answer  for  his  neglect  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  selekt  men. 

With  re.ference  to  the  daily  sessions,  the  following 
vote  is  recorded. 

In  1677  "  Agreed  with  Leflenant  Shearman  to 
ceep  an  inglish  scoole  this  yeare,  and  to  begin  the 
9th  of  Eaprill  at  the  scoole  house,  and  the  Town  to 
alow  him  twenty  pounds  in  the  Town  reat  that  shall 
be  raised  in  the  year  77.  And  if  the  Leftenant  de- 
sireth  to  lay  down  this  employment  at  the  years  end 
then  he  shall  give  the  Town  aquarterof  a  years  warn- 
ing. And  if  the  Town  desireth  to  change  their  scoole 
masters  they  shall  give  the  like  warning.  The  Select- 
men agree  also  that  the  said  scoole  shall  be  cept  from 
the  furst  of  May  till  the  last  of  August,  S  owers  in 
the  day — to  wit — to  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  not  to  break  up  until  5  at  night,  noontime  ex- 
cepted and  from  the  last  of  August  untill  the  last  of 
October  6  owers,  in  the  day ;  so  also  in  the  Munths 
of  March  and  Aprill  and  the  4  winttur  munths,  to 
begin  at  tenn  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue untill  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Of  the  other  early  masters,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Harring- 
ton and  Mr.  Samuel  Coolidge  receive  the  most  atten- 
tion in  the  records.  The  former  was  engaged  in  1750 
"  tc  keep  the  Grammar  and  English  School,  to  begin 
the  second  Monday  in  August,  and  to  keep  said  school 
from  thence  till  the  last  day  of  March  following,  ex- 
cept so  much  time  as  to  take  care  of  getting  in  his 
Indian  Harvest,  and  the  time  he  take  thereat  he  to 
give  account  of."  He  was  to  receive  £30  a  year  and 
board  himself.  The  latter  was  engaged  at  £40  a  year, 
but  "  was  so  disorderly  as  not  fit  to  keep  y°  school." 
Another  master  was  obtained  for  a  short  time,  then 
"  the  major  part  of  the  selectmen  agreed  to  try  Mr. 
Samuel  Coolidge  again  in  the  school,  and  to  pay  him 
according  as  he  should  perform."  The  salary  seems 
not  to  have  been  ample,  for  several  statements  are 
made  with  reference  to  providing  Mr.  Coolidge  with 
clothes. 

In  1767  is  the  first  mention  of  lady  teachers  when 
it  was  voted  "  to  have  four  women's  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  children   in    the   remote   parts   of  the 
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Town,  the  schools  to  be  kept  twelve  weeks,  tlie  dames 
to  provide  their  rooms  or  pay  the  rent,  the  sahiry  to 
be  forty  shillings  each." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  modern  method^•■  of  heat- 
ing the  school-houses  are  the  following  votes  for  fur- 
nishing fuel : 

1070— "Thear  have  ben  a  complaint  by  Mr.  Nor- 
cross  that  the  schooling  of  children  is  like  tn  l,e  hin- 
dered for  want  of  wood  to  keei"  a  tire,  and  for  the 
preventing  of  such  au  cnconvenanee,  the  school  being 
the  Town's,  It  is  ordered  by  the  selectmen,  therefore, 
that  the  inhabitants  that  send  their  children  to  the 
school  shall  send  in  for  every  scholar  a  quarter  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  by  the  fifteen  day  of  this  instant  De- 
cember, or  2s.  in  money  to  buy  wood  withal." 

In  1701,  "Voted  that  those  who  send  children  to 
school  should  send  one-fourth  cord  of  wood." 

In  17-17,  "  Voted  that  those  persons  who  send  their 

children  or  servants  to  school  shall  supply  the  school 

with  fire-wood  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  same." 

In    174S,   "Voted    that   8   shillings    per    head    be 

charged  for  wood." 

In  17.50,  "The selectmen  proposed  thatJIr.  Nathan- 
iel Harrington,  present  school-master,  for  the  support 
of  a  fire  in  the  school,  he  should  send  to  parents  and 
masters  that  send  your  children  <ir  servants  to  school, 
to  send  six  shillings  per  head  to  procvire  wood  loi' 
said  fire." 

The  first  mention  of  a  school  committee  is  in  1700. 
Henceforward,  the  school  records,  previously  kept  by 
the  selectmen  with  the  oiher  business  of  the  town, 
belong  to  that  newly-organized  body. 

The  exact  location  of  the  early  school-bouses,  from 
1049  to  170G,  cannot  easily  be  determined.  When 
Watertown  included  Waltham,  Weston,  Lincoln  and 
Belmont,  the  districts  must  have  been  large  and  the 
school-houses  far  apart. 

As  early  as  108-3  "  it  was  agreed  that  all  those  who 
dwell  on  the  west  side  of  Stony  Brook  be  freed  from 
the  school-tax,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to 
teach  among  themselves." 

In  1790,  "  Voted  au  alteration  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts. One  district  to  begin  at  Waltham  line,  on 
the  great  county  road,  including  the  inhabitants  on 
bpth  sides  of  the  road  until  you  come  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  all  south  of  that  road." 

This  seems  to  bring  the  districts  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  town. 

Voted,  also,  in  this  year,  "  that  the  money  granted 
for  the  support  of  schools  be  equally  divided  between 
the  three  schools." 

These  school-houses  were  in  the  West,  East  and  Mid- 
dle Districts.  The  location  of  the  first  is  not  certain  ; 
the  second  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  School 
and  Belmont  Streets ;  the  third  was  "  built  on  the  par- 
sonage land,  between  the  Ministerial  House  and 
Thomas  Patten's  house."  This  is  still  standing  and 
is  the  brick  building  on  Mt.  Auburn  Street  near  the 
Baptist  Church.    This  was,  at  first,  only  one  story 


high,  but,  in  1816,  a  vote  is  recorded  that"  instead  of 
a  new  school-house  in  a  separate  place,  the  Town 
should  build  an  addition  to  the  old  school-house  by 
raising  the  same  another  story."  Among  the  teachers 
who  taught  in  the  Brick  School-house  were  Abner 
Foibes,  Moses  Gill,  Nathan  Ball,  Wm.  Henshaw, 
Gardner  .\ldrich,  Mr.  Dustin,  John  Kelly,  Wm. 
White,  George  Frost,  Leonard  Frost  and  a  Jlr.  Allen. 
David  Packard  taught  in  a  little  building  near  it. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  schools  had  slowly 
increased  from  £30  to  $1200  and,  in  1816,  §.300  was 
voted  to  the  East,  $300  to  the  West,  and  $600  to  the 
Middle  District,  "each  district  to  keep  their  windows 
and  seats  in  repair  out  of  their  own  money."  The 
accommodations  of  this  Jliddle  District  were  soon 
outgrown,  and,  in  what  proved  to  be  a  very  unwise 
way,  a  small  one-story  building  was  erected  near  the 
brick  school-house,  on  the  southwestern  side,  for  the 
use  of  the  highest  class.  In  a  few  years  a  much 
larger  house  was  needed,  so  the  present  Francis  School 
was  built. 

In  1847,  "  Voted  that  the  town  do  hereby  abolish 
the  school-district  system  and  adopt  the  General  sys- 
tem and  that  a  committee  be  chosen,  to  consist  of 
three  persons  from  other  Towns,  to  appraise  the  sev- 
eral school-houses  and  district  property  in  Town 
whenever  either  of  the  Districts  wish  to  have  the 
Town  take  the  same,  and  that  the  Town  do  hereby 
agree  to  take  said  district  property  and  pay  the  Dis- 
trict the  amount  of  said  apprisal." 

What  private  schools  there  may  have  been  before 
1800  can,  perhaps,  never  be  known;  but,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  many  such  schools 
existed  and  seemed  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  ages  of 
children,  and  of  both  sexes. 

The  schools  for  little  girls  made  sewing  and  em- 
broidery a  specialty,  and  sometimes  great  strictness 
attended  the  instruction.  But  from  schools  such  as 
these  came  the  fine  sewers  and  menders  of  half  a 
century  ago,  when  thrifty  and  useful  housewives  were 
the  rule. 

Miss  Ruth  Wellington,  Miss  Catherine  Hunt,  Miss 
Eliza  Stratton  taught  schools  for  little  girls. 

Miss  Martha  Robbins,  Miss  Lydia  Maria  PVancis' 
and  Miss  Hill  taught  schools  for  older  girls;  and 
French  and  drawing  were  leading  features  of  the  in- 
structions. 

In  April,  1832,  Theodore  Parker  came  to  Water- 
town  in  search  of  pupils  for  a  private  school.  He 
boarded  in  a  house  still  standing  next  beyond  the 


1  A  sister  ol  Dr.  Converse  Francis,  better  known  later  as  Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  an  author  of  considerable  renown  ;  wrote,  1st,  "  lloboniok, 
an  Indian  Storv  ;"  2d,  "  The  Rebels,  a  Tale  of  the  RevolutioD  ;"  then 
"Juvenile  Miscellany,"  ''Girls'  Own  Book,"  "  fllotliers'  Book,"  and 
later  "  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans." 
In  1S36  "  Philothea,"  a  Grecian  romance  of  the  time  of  Pericles.  In 
1S41  she  became  editor  of  the  S'alumaJ  Auli-Stavery  Standard^  In 
lS43-Htwo  volumes  of  "Letters  from  New  York." 

Tote    the  "  Life  of  Isaac  T.    Hopper."    Her  principal 

Religion 

Ideas."    She  lived  until  1880. 


In  1885  she  wrote    the  "  Lift 
work,  to  which  she  gave  many 
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South  District  or  Parker  School.  On  the  premises 
was  a  building  whose  upper  story  had,  only  a  short 
time  before,  been  used  for  a  boys'  school,  taught  by  a 
Mr.  Wilder,  of  Brighton.  This  room  Mr.  Parker 
leased,  and  opened  a  school  with  two  pupils.'  The 
number,  however,  increased,  and  kept  increasing,  un- 
til at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  thirty-five,  and  after- 
wards fifty-four  pupils.  He  kept  this  school  for  two 
years,  teaching  all  the  common  branches,  besides 
those  studies  necessary  for  admission  to  college.  A 
fuller  account  of  his  labors  at  this  time  can  be  found 
in  Weiss's  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore 
Parker." 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1822,  a  number  of 
the  families  in  Watertown  who  wanted  a  higher  edu- 
ci'.tiou  for  their  children  than  the  public  schools 
afforded,  established  a  private  school  for  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  which  they  called  an  'Academy.'  They 
built  a  school-house  and  engaged  a  master.  The 
property  was  held  in  shares ;  the  right  to  send  pupils 
to  the  school  being  limited  to  the  share-holders.  It  was 
intended  that  this  school  should  be  able  to  fit  boys  for 
college ;  and  so  far  as  the  Association  could  do  what 
was  needful,  it  was  an  excellent  plan.  But  the 
course  of  studies  was  left  altogether  with  the  master; 
and  none  of  the  masters  remained  long. 

"The  first  one  who  opened  the 'Academy' was  a 
divinity  student  from  the  Cambridge  Theological 
School,  Warren  Burton,  of  Tilton,  N.  H.,  afterwards  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  and  an  author  of  some  little 
repute.  He  was  unsuccessful.  Went  away  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  Meant  to  do  his  duty.  Did  not  know  how 
to  manage  children."  (Geo.  T.  Curtis,  one  of  the  chil- 
dren.) iMr.  Burton  wrote  "The  Village  Choir,"  and 
"  The  District  School  as  it  was,"  the  latter  of  some 
note.  Mr.  Kendall,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
followed  him  for  a  short  time  ;  then  Joseph  H.  Abbot 
.for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Alibot  kept  afterwards  for 
many  years  a  well-known  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Boston.  Mr.  .Tohn  Appleton,  the  fourth  master,  a 
good  teacher,  and  a  person  of  superior  mind,  left  be- 
iore  1824.  He  was  afterward  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
chief  justice  in  Maine.  This  academy  was  built  on 
ground  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Robbins,  situated  on  the 
hill  near  where  the  Catholic  Church  now  stands,  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  great  variety  of  teachers ;  some  of 
them,  for  instance  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr. 
Samuel  Howard,  Mr.  Winslow  Jlarston  Watson  (who 
died  in  1889  in  the  Garfield  Hospital  at  Washington), 
are  remembered  by  some  yet  living.  The  last  teach- 
er in  this  school,  Mr.  Oliver  Wellington,  built  an- 
other "Academy,"  still  standing  on  Church  St.,  oppo- 
site the  new  Unitarian  Building,  and  occupied  as  a 
private  house  by  the  family  of  the  late  Wm.  Sher- 
man. This  academy  was  a  flourishing  young  ladies' 
school  for  many  years  under  Mr.  Wellington.  The 
first   academy  building  was   sold,  first   t'o   the   new 


Methodist  Society  ;  afterwards  it  was  bought  for  the 
Catholic  Society. 

From  the  time  that  the  district-school  system  was 
abolished,  when  Watertown  possessed  three  school- 
houses  and  raised  $2800  for  the  schools,  the  town 
has  so  increased  in  population  that,  in  1890,  there 
are  seven  school-houses  and  a  corps  of  thirty-two 
teachers,  and  the  town  raises  over  $25,000  a  year 
for  their  support. 

The  abolition  of  the  district-school  system  in  Water- 
town  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  School  Committee 
of  1849  in  an  admirable  report,  which  gives  the  names 
iif  all  the  teachers,  with  a  variety  of  statistics  of  use 
in  determining  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  re- 
port for  1851  by  "The  Superintending  Committee  of 
the  public  schools  of  Watertown"  names  only  one 
teacher  in  town,  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  the  Centre  District, 
who  has  been  well-known  in  the  schools  of  Charles- 
town  and  Somerville. 

The  report  of  1852-53  is  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive document.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  not 
given,  although  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  three 
signers,  B.  A.  Edwards,  D.  T.  Huckins  and  Marshall 
Kingman.  It  is  true  that  it  was  written  four  years 
after  the  last  of  Horace  Mann's  twelve  annual  re- 
ports, as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
was  written  when  the  town  was  still  struggling  in  the 
folds  of  the  district  system,  and  without  a  central 
high  school.  It  was  a  patient,  noble  plea  to  people 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  value  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  after  giving  four  good  reasons  for  establish- 
ing a  high  school,  and  advising  the  adoption  of  the 
general  system  in  place  of  the  district  .system,  closes 
with  a  plea  for  more  money  for  educational  purposes, 
"  believing  that,  if  judiciously  applied,  it  will  yield  to 
the  town  a  better  percentage  by  far  than  banks  or 
railroad  stocks."  It  says  of  the  objection  to  the  High 
School  that  "it  would  cost  money;"  "Itought  to 
cost  money.     It  is  worth  money.'' 

In  1853,  in  April,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  the 
school  district  system  was  abolished.  The  committee 
previously  elected  resigned  and  a  new  committee  was 
elected.  This  consisted  of  Marshall  Kingman,  Na- 
thaniel Whiting,  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  D.  T.  Huckins, 
Moses  Stone,  William  Lathrop  and  Oliver  Edwards. 
"  In  order  to  place,  if  possible,  all  the  schools  upon 
an  equality,  the  tutorship  in  each  was  declared  vacant, 
and  the  vacancies  thus  made  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition to  all.  Three  gentlemen  and  eight  ladies 
were  appointed.  In  October,  Mr.  William  Webster 
was  elected  principal  of  the  High  School,  which 
opened  with  fifty-two  pupils,  the  full  course  of  study 
prepared  being  for  three  years. 

In  1855  the  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  was 
extended  through  four  years,  and  the  future  committee 
was  recommended  to  retain  scholars  another  year  in  the 
grammar  schools,  that  the  standard  of  all  the  schools 
might  be  raised  one  year.  In  1856-7,  Miss  A.  L.  Pierce 
was  appointed  assistant  teacher.    She  was  followed 
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in  1857-58  by  Miss  Abby  T.  Giddings.  The  town  was 
advised  to  build  anotlier  school-house  in  place  of  the 
one  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  "  located  so  close  to 
the  railroad  as  not  only  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
children  while  at  play,  but  six  or  seven  times  a  day 
the  recitations  are  brought  abruptly  to  a  stop  by  the 
warnings  of  the  engineer,"  etc.  The  appropriations 
for  schools  in  1S55  had  risen  to  !?C000,  or  168  2-5 
cents  on  each  §1000  of  valuation  of  property  from 
S1700,  in  1840,  (which  was  only  IIG  1-5  cents 
per  $1000).  It  is  now  over  S3  per  $1000.  In  the 
various  reports  of  successive  committees  are  found 
the  painful  and  necessary  confessions  of  the  natural 
results  of  the  condition  of  schools  overcrowded  with 
crude  materials, — "  resistance  to  ordinary  school  in- 
fluence. .  .usual  evil  habits  of  the  school. .  .taught  with  a 
degree  of  success  equaling  that  attained  by  any  other 
school.  .  .  failure  of  his  health,  and  his  speedy  and 
sudden  death,"  etc.  The  picture  of  faithful  work 
under  overwhelming  obstacles,  often  resulting  in  the 
physical  wreck,  sometimes  death,  of  the  teacher,  leads 
one  having  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, to  wonder  if  ever  the  time  will  come  when  such 
sacrifices  will  not  be  required  or  expected.  In  1857, 
the  High  and  Centre  Grammar  School-house  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire.  In  1858,  Mr.  Henry  Chase 
was  appointed  ma.-<ter  of  the  West  Grammar  Sclmol. 
In  1800,  Mr.  Joseph  Crafts  took  charge  of  the  Centre 
Grammar  School,  having  served  for  the  preceding 
four  years  on  the  School  Committee.  Jlr.  Webster, 
after  teaching  the  HighSchool  seven  years,  resigned  to 
take  a  position  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  Henry 
Chase  was  transferred  from  the  West  Grammar,  which 
position  he  resigned  within  a  year,  and,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee,  accepted  the  mastership  of  the 
West  Grammar  School  again.  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Dwelley 
was  elected  principal  of  the  High  School  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  In  1861,  Levi  W.  Russell  was  made  master 
of  the  Centre  Grammar  School,  which  position  he  held 
until  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Brigham  School,  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  where  he  with 
success  continues  in  charge  at  the  present  time.  lu 
1866,  James  M.  Sawin  was  appointed  master  of  the 
East  Grammar  School,  where  he  taught  two  years, 
•  since  which  time  he  is  the  master  of  the  Point  Street 
School,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  March,  1866,  the  committee  appointed  Solon  F. 
Whitney,  then  first  assistant  in  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  in 
September,  Miss  Mary  F.  Porter,  of  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge schools,  assistant.  Mr.  Whitney  served  until 
the  fall  of  1871,  when  the  new  committee  reinstated 
Mr.  Dwelley  in  the  school.  Mr.  Whitney  was  soon 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Cambridge  High  School, 
where  he  taught  nearly  fourteen  years,  although  con- 
tinuing to  reside  in  town.  Miss  Porter,  after  three 
years'  very  acceptable  service,  went  to  the  Dorchester 
High  School,  and  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Wheeler,  from 
the  New  Bedford  High  School,  took  her    place.     In 


1870,  Miss  Susan  Porter  was  appointed  a  second  as- 
sistant, but  after  winning  the  confidence  of  all  by  her 
devotion  and  ability,  she,  injApril,  1871,  was  obliged 
from  ill  health  to  resign,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Crafts 
was  transferred  from  a  grammar  school  to  fill  her 
place.  In  October,  1871,  Caroline  S.  Gushing  be- 
came first  assistant,  followed  in  September,  1873,  by 
Alice  Worcester. 

The  High  School  building  was,  diiring  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1873,  remodeled,  so  that  for  three 
months  or  more  the  school  was  kept  in  the  town  hall. 
In  1874,  Mr.  Dwelley  resigned  the  second  time,  and 
Mr.  Groce,  of  Peabody,  was  -elected  master,  and  in 
September,  1875,  Prof.  George  I.  Dippold,  first  assist- 
ant. Mis  Anna  M.  Gregory  had  been  elected  teacher 
of  drawing  in  all  the  schools  in  1871,  ana  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Carey,  teacher  of  music. 

In  1877,  the  committee  declared  all  positions  of 
teachers  vacant  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  invited 
all  who  wished  to  retain  the  same  "  to  njake  applica- 
tion," with  the  understanding  that  those  who  "should 
pass  an  examination,  such  as  the  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth contemplated,"  might  be  appointed.  All  ap- 
plied but  one.  Three  did  not  pass,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  in  doubt  about  eight  others. 

Mr.  Groce,  master  of  the  High  School,  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  Prof.  Selah  Howell,  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
was  appointed  to  the  position.  Jlr.  Groce  has  taught 
in  one  of  the  Boston  high  schools  most  of  the  time 
since.  B.  F.  Nutting,  an  artist,  long  resident  in 
Watertown,  was  employed  in  1878  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  High  School.  In  1879  Miss  Anna  M.  Gregory 
was  employed  at  a  smaller  salary,  and  she  continued 
to  teach  with  success  for  several  years,  until  her  res- 
ignation in  1882.  In  September,  1S77,  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Crafts  was  made  first  assistant.  In  April,  1878, 
Miss  Lilla  Frost  was  appointed  second  assistant.  She 
was  followed  in  1870  by  Miss  Almira  P.  Goss,  in 
1822  by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Wenlworth,  in  1883,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner Coolidge,  in  1884,  by  Miss  Alice  G.  Patton,  and 
in  1887  by  Anton  Marquardt,  Ph.D.  In  September, 
1888,  Wm.  K.  Norton  was  appointed  teacher  of 
science.  He  was  followed  in  September,  1889,  by 
Wm.  M.  Newton. 

The  present  ( 1890)  teachers  of  the  High  School  are  : 
Geo.  R.  Dwelley,  of  Arlington,  principal;  Ellen  M. 
Crafts,  first  assistant ;  Dr.  Anton  Marquardt,  modern 
languages ;  Joseph  Coolidge,  sciences,  etc.;  Miss 
Blanch  I.  George,  drawing  for  part  of  the  time;  S. 
Henry  Hadley,  music,  for  part  of  the  time. 

In  1881  a  superintendent,  Mr.  John  F.  Prince,  of 
Waltham,  was  appointed,  who  made  the  position  a 
necessity  by  the  new  views  of  its  usefulness,  which  he 
exemplified  in  his  treatment  of  the  schools  and  by  his 
able  reports.  This  position  he  occupied  for  three 
years,  until  appointed  an  agent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  since  which  time,  the  master  of  the 
High  School  has  been  called  on  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  ofiice. 
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Watertown  was  compbiined  of  ab^jiit  lii'JO,  to  the 
County  Court,  for  deficieocyin  schools;  in  1696  was 
fined  for  not  having  a  school,  not  being  willing  to 
repair  the  school-house  and  pay  the  person  asked  to 
teach,  the  £20  a  year  which  he  demanded.  Bond 
gives  a  long  list  of  Harvard  graduates  who  taught  in 
town  for  very  short  periods,  the  salaries  offered  be- 
ing small,  and  the  amount  of  training  received  in  col- 
lege probably  not  much  in  excess  of  that  given  in  our 
high  schools  of  the  present  time,  and  probably  with 
no  idea  of  teaching  as  a  science  or  an  art.  Young 
men  were  willing  to  teach  a  short  time  while  prepar- 
ing for  a  profession. 

Since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  art  of  teaching,  schools  have  been 
vastly  improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  may 
sometime  come  when  all  citizens  of  the  town  may 
have  such  complete  confidence  in  the  excellence  of 
her  schools  that  none  will  feel  willing  to  tax  them- 
selves doubly  to  find  better  ones  outside  her  limits  for 
their  children,  or  think  of  helping  to  support  private 
schools  within  her  borders.  To  show  the  character 
of  the  schools  and  the  intent  of  tlie  town  to  have  the 
best,  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  served  on  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town  since  1849,  when  the  district  school  system  began 
to  be  abolished  (abolished  in  1853)  : 


Eht.  Cburlea  K.  Colver,  1849. 

Honico  Uir.l,  1340. 

Rev.  J.  Aiigi.stiw  .\.biii.a,  1S40. 

Kev.  lliUiUruuck  Hiivia,  1S3U. 

v.   T.    Huckiris,    1S50-53,    'd5-;7, 

'65-03. 
Jesse  Wlieelei-,  I.SSO. 


Townsend,    1864-65, 
jsmer,  18C.3-7U. 


L.  D.  Sawyer,  1806. 
Ceo.  F.  Meaclmm,  1800. 
George  K.  Snow,  1808-71. 
George  E   Priest,  130U. 


Rev.  H. 


,180'.l, '71- 


Joshuii  Uoollidge,  Jr.,  1850,  ■5.'!-.i7, 

'68. 
B.  A.  Eihvards,  1851-02. 
Kev.  31.   Dwight,  1851. 
JIiir5l.;.ll  Kiugiiian,  1852-54. 
X.illL^uH.l  Wliiting,  l.S5!i-64,  '56- 

Mos...)  St, .no,  1803-54. 

Willuim  L*throp,  1853. 

Oliver  Edwards,  1853-54. 

George  Fruzar,  1354. 

Charles  J.  Barry,  1854-58,  '89-64. 

Joseph  Crafts,  1855-56,  '53,  '69,  66- 

69. 
James  Sharp,  1856. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Brown,  1856-57. 
Rev.  S.  K.  Denn.m,  1356-58. 
John  Sylvester,  1S57. 
James  G.  Fuller,  1353. 
Isaac  Watts.  1858. 
Rev.  George  JI.  Steele,  1859. 
Win.  G.  Lincoln,  1859-63. 
E.  S.  Rowse,  1859-61. 
Ivers  J.  Austin,  1800,  '62. 
Wm.  M.  Tobey,  1860-62. 
Edward  Bengs,  I860. 
Rev.  Arthur  B.'  Fuller,  1861. 
Rev.  H,  E.  Hempste.ad,  1801. 
John  B.  Goodrich,  1862-04. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Patton,  1862-63. 
Rev.   John  Weiss,  1863-65,  '67-68. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Morse,  1364-67,  '73. 
A.  F.  Fleming,  1864,  '65. 


'84. 


John  Coolidge,  Jr.,  1871- 

Rev.  Nathl.  Fellows,  1872. 
Rev.  JI.  M.  Green,  1873-77, 
'toriielius  Walker,  1873,  '7- 
T.  G.  Abbott,  1874. 
F.  H.  Rice,  1875. 


,  Flii 


1875. 


John  Hurray,  1876-73. 
Ann  M.  Hapgood,  1876. 
Wm.  H.  Dadmun,  1S70. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Bishop,  1877-78. 
Jesse  F.  Wheeler,  1877-79. 
Rev.  I.  F.  Lovering,  1877-78. 
C.  F.  Fitz,  1877,  June  to  March. 
J.  J.  Sullivan,  1373-80. 
A.  H.  Bailey,  1379-82. 
Geo.  L.  Noyes,  1879-82. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Capen,  1880. 
Rev.  Henry  Lummis,  1881. 
Rev.  Robert  P.  Stack,  1881-85. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Smith,  1883. 
A.  G.  Fitch,  1884-85. 
Joshua  C.  Stone,  1884-89. 
Dr.  Julian  A.  Mead,  1885-90. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Smith,  1886. 


Dr.  JI.  J.  Kelley,  ISS'VSS. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bradford,  1839-90. 

O.S.  Ensign,  1886-90. 

Jli>s  H.  A.  Coolidge,  1890. 

Jas.  D.  Monahan,  1887-90. 

PRLVOIPALS  or  I 

HE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

William  Webster,  1S54-61. 

Solon  F.  Whitney,  1866-71. 

Henry  Chase,  1301-02. 

Brron  Groce,  1874-77. 

Geo.   R.  Dwelley,  1862-60,  '71-71, 

Selih  Howell,  1377-81. 

IHr  PFBUC  SCHOOLS. 

John  T.  Prince,  1831-83. 

Ge.:.rjeK.  Dwelley,  1S.S3- 

LIBRARIES. 

Social.— That  the  early  settlers  brought  books 
with  them  when  they  came,  is  evident.  George  Phil- 
lips was  "a  prime  scholar,"  ''mighty  in  interpreta- 
tion." 

His  widow  gave  "  to  son  Samuel  all  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  books  now  in  the  house."  Yet 
we  have  no  record  of  libraries  of  any  magnitude,  or 
of  any  collections  of  books  for  common  use  for  the 
first  century  or  more. 

In  1779  there  was  formed,  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  near  where  the  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1630,  a  social  library.  It  was  called,  at  first,  "  The 
Union  Library,"  afterwards  the  "  Union  Social  Li- 
brary," of  Watertown.  The  old  record-book,  still  ex- 
isting— a  precious  legacy  to  the  present  library — be- 
gins with  the  following: 

"SuBscnipiiCiX. 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  desirous  of  promoting  learning,  do  hereby 
a[;ree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society  f  :.r  that  purpose,  and,  as  it  will 
be  needful  for  to  have  a  sum  of  money  for  to  purchase  the  books  for  a 
library,  we  hereby  do  agree  to  pay  per  si.ire  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
dollars,  said  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  society  hold  their  first 
meeting,  and  appoint  some  person  or  [arsons  to  receive  it,  or  a  collector 
that  shall  be  appointed  for  the  piirptse  of  collecting  it ;  said  money  to 
be  laid  out  to  purchase  such  books  f.-r  our  use  ns  the  5Iajority  of  the 
society  shall  agree  upon  ;  we  also  agree  that  when  twenty  shares  shall 
be  Bubscribetl  for,  thatsutne  five  of  them  (the  subscribers)  shall  apply  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  warrant  to  warn  the  first  meeting  for  to 
choose  all  officers  and  making  such  by-Ia«3  fur  the  governing  said 
Libr.iry  as  shall  then  be  thought  u.:t  iful."' 

The  following  names  were  appended  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  above  : 


Christopher  Grant. 
Peter  Clark, 
.loshua  Grant, 
Joseph  Briglit, 
Amos  Livermore,  Jr.,  3  si 
Elisha  Livermore, 
William  Stone, 
Jonathan  Stone, 
Leonard  Bond, 
David  Livermore, 
Elijah  Learned, 
Simon  Whitney, 
Samuel  Harrington, 
Moses  Coolidge,  2  shares, 
Thomas  Bisco, 
Benj.  Hastings, 
Samuel  Sodin, 
Thomas  Clark, 
Jonas  Bond,  3  sh.. 


iMniel  Whitney,  Jr., 
Francis  Bright, 
Xathaniel  Bright, 
James  Barnard, 
WUliam  Chenery, 
M.ises  Chenery, 
Elizabeth  Bernard, 
Samuel  Coolidge, 
Peter  Harrington, 

Xathaniel  K.  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Bird, 
Nathaniel  Stone, 
Joshua  Coolidge,  icilh  Ju'  added  i 
dif'rreut  ink. 


rid  St 


Abija 


So  far  the  names  seem  to  have  been  copied  in  one 
hand,  with  the  same  ink,  from  same  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  actual  signatures  of  a  later  date  : 


IJISTOUY  OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Leonard  W 
Cluirlos  Vi'h 


J.in.ill,^ 


Luikiu  Smith, 

Michael  Gay, 
Thomas  Learued, 
George  Stenies, 
Cliaiies  Stone, 
Leonard  Kichardson, 


r..'cted  them  to  purchase  tlie  boulis  for  the  Library.  Altio  agreed  that 
rrach  bubscriber  pay  tliroe  Dollars  per  share  for  the  use  aforesaid. 

"oth— Chose  Amos  Livcrmoro,  jr..  Librarian  &  Elisha  Livermore  the 
Librarian's  assistant  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"Then  adjourned  to  the  School-house  in  the  East-district  of  said  Wa- 
r-^rfuwn,  tlioro  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  ne.xt,  at  six 


;  P.M. 


Amos  H.  Livernii 
Ebeoezor  Proctor 
Hezekiah  Davi.i, 
Isaa  Stone, 
Josiah  S.  Clarke. 
63  in  number. 


John  H.  Clark,  1  sh.  and  h 
Daniel  A.  Tainter, 
Adam  Brown, 
Ik-pzibah  Grant, 
William  M.  Pomeroy, 
Thomas  Richardson, 
Daniel  Learned, 

To  omit  the  next  page  of  the  record  would  be  base 
ingratitude  to  that  pain  fully-exact  and  law-abiJiu-' 
spirit  which  characterized  these  men,  some  of  them 
active  in  that  contest  which  rejected  with  scorn  the 
rule  of  their  mother  country  when  it  conflicted  wi;h 
individual  rights,  and  strove  to  force  by  arms  tea  and 
taxes  upon  uurepresented  people.  Only  a  Sdire  of 
years  had  passed  when  this  was  penned,  yet  we  see 
the  intent  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  omit  no  lejal 
form  in  starting  this  little  society  for  "promoting 
learning."  Doubtless  the  names  of  the  three  Water- 
town  members  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  would  hav^r 
been  found  here  had  they  not  unfnrtunately  all  died 
before  this.    Here  is  the  record : 

"  To  Amos  Bond,  E?.i'.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  at^d  f  r 
the  county  of  Jliddlesex: 
"  We,  the  subscribers,  five  of  the  Subscribers  to  form  a  Society  to  ;  cr- 
cliase  Books  for  a  Library  in  the  Town  of  Watertown,  judging  a  nir^:- 
iug  of  the  Subscribers  for  said  Library  to  be  necessary,  do  hereby  re;-.-^: 
you  to  issue  a  Warrant  for  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  said  Subs.ril-^-' 
to  be  bolden  at  the  dwelling-hjuse  of  Jonathan  Bird,  inholder,  in  si:.i 
Watertown,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  December  Inst.,  at  sis  o'c!..-:k 
P.M.,  to  act  on  the  following  Articles  (viz.) : 

"To  choae  all  officers  and  make  such  bye-laws  as  shall  then  be  juJ_-el 
necessary  for  governing  said  Library.  MoSES  Coolidgf, 

"Dated  at  Watertown  the  Tiloji.is  CLiRK, 

second  day  of  December,  Natu"  R.  Whitney, 

anno  Domini,  1709.  Peter  Clark, 

"  Middlesex  Ss.  To  Col.  Moses  Coolidge,  one  of  the  Subscriben  t.i 
purchase  Books  for  a  Library  in  the  town  of  Watertown  : 

"  You  are  hereby  required  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mai- 
sachvisetts  to  notify  the  subscribers  to  purchase  books  for  a  Libnirv  iL 
the  Town  of  Watertown   in   manner  as  the  law  directs,  to  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  and  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  applica- 
tion.    Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  2nd  of  December,  A.D.  ITT'.^ 
"  Amos  Bomd, 
"  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  said  Conn,  of  Middlefei. 
"  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  Warrant  to  me  directed,  I  do  herrby 
notify  tho  proprietors  within  named  to  meet  at  the  time  &  place  rcea- 
tioued  in  the  foregoing  application,  &  for  the  purposes  therein  express^! 
"  Dated  at  Watertown,  the  second  day  of  December,  A.D.  1779. 

"MOSES  CooLirGt" 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  purchase  books  for  a  Library  in 
the  Town  of  Watertown,  duly  warned  agreeable  to  law,  by  a  warran: 
from  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  held  at  the  house  of  Mr,  Jonathan  Bird,  irn' 
holder  in  said  Watertown,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  December,  ann.-- 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

"  Opened  said  meeting  &  proceeded  as  follows  (viz.) : 

"Ist— Choae  Nath.  R.  Whitney,  Esq'.,  Moderator. 

"2nd— Samuel  Coolidge,  Clerk. 

"3rd— Voted  that  the  Society  be  called  &  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Union  Library  Society  in  Watertown. 

"4th— Chose  NatW  B.  Whitney,  Christopher  Gr.ant,  Moses  Cooli.^f". 
Thomas  Clark,  Elisha  Livermore,  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  A  di- 


Ini.: 
bonk.s. 


Iv  fo 


wing  this  record  is  a  list  of  sixty 
th  th(_-ir  cost  prices,  ranging  from  nine  dol- 
lars for  (ioldsmith's "Animated  Nature"  to  "Sterne's 
Journey,"  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  "Life  of  Col. 
Gardiner"  at  sixty-seven  cents,  on  which  there  was  a 
discount,  however,  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent. 
.Vniong  these  books  were  "  Knox's  Essays,"  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "  Seneca's  Morals,"  "  Cook's  Voyages," 
Robertson's"  America"  (in  three  volumes),  "The 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  "Paley's  Evidences," 
Winston's  "  Josephus"  (six  volumes),  "Watts,  On  the 
Mind,"  "Evelina,"  Minot's  "History  of  Blassachu- 


setts,"  "  Peter  Pindar,"  "  Children  of  the  Abbey  "  (in 
four  volumes),  a  book  on  "  Cattle  "  and  one  on  "  Far- 
riery," "  Bruce's  Travels,"  Adams'  "  New  England." 
Among  books  bought  later,  were  "Washington's 
Letters,"  "Rollin's  Ancient  History,"  "  Boston  Ora- 
tions," "Milton's  Works"  and  the  "Life  of  Wa.shing- 
ton ; "  and  still  later,  "Life  of  Bonaparte,"  "Silli- 
man's  Journal,"  "  Pastor's  Fireside,"  "  Opie's  Tales," 
"Freeman's  Sermons,"  "Sketch  Book,"  "  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,"  Scott's  "  Letters  on  Demon- 
ology  and  Witchcraft,"  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots," 
"Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  "Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Female  Sovereigns,"  "Abercrombie  on  Intellectual 
Powers."  "  Redgauntlet,"  "Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
"The  Spy,"  and  "Roxabel,"  and  others,  in  all,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes. 
I      On  January   13,  1800,  a  con.stitution  and  code  of 

by-laws  were  adopted. 
^      "1st.  That  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held  at 
I  Jonathan  Bird's  tavern."     This   still   stands   at  the 
corner  of  Mount  Auburn  and  Belmont  Streets,  facing 
Mount  Auburn  bridge.     They  defined  the   duties   of 
each  oflicer.     One  of  the  duties  of  the    librarian    was 
"  to  open  the  Library  to  each  proprietor  the  2d  Mon- 
day of  each  month  for  2   hours,  between  C  &  8  o'clock 
p.  M. ;  the  Directors  should  receive  all  monies  from 
I  the  Librarian,  purchase  all  books,  abate  fines,  except 
I  fines  for  lending  books;  examine  library,  call  meet- 
ings on  request,"  etc.     There  were  such   other  rules 
as  would  naturally  occur  to  any  one: 
I      "To  meet  annually  the  2nd  Monday  at  Bird's  tav- 
'  ern,  and  to  have  the  library  open  two  hours  on  each 
;  2nd  Monday  through  the  year."     These  were  essential 
'  to  succes.s.     I  have  heard  that  those  annual  meetings, 
held  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Bird's  tavern,  were  not 
1  wholly   unpleasant;  and    that    proprietors,    or    pro- 
[  prietors'  children,  visited  the  library  on  its  monthly 
1  opening  of  two  hours,  is  well  attested  by   the  thumb- 
marks  which  some  of  the  books  bear  to  this  day. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1800,  nearly 
1  the  same  officers  were  chosen,  and  it  was  voted  that 
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each  member  pay  three  shilling's  to  purchiise  addi- 
tional books,  and  that  the  librarian  be  paid  for  bis 
services  one  shilling  a  night  (or  month).  Evidently, 
great  confidence  was  felt  in  the  librarian  or  other 
officers,  for  the  directors  or  society  seldom  met,  except 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Bird's  tavern. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting,  called  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  regular  town-meeting,  held  January  %, 
1802,  Moses  Coolidge  was  chosen  moderator,  Samuel 
Coolidge,  clerk  ;  Thos.  Clark,  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney, 
Nathaniel  Stone,  David  Stone  and  Thomas  Bisco,  di- 
rectors. "  Voted,  that  the  money  which  is  not  col- 
lected may  be  collected  &  laid  out  for  such  books  as 
shall  be  thought  necessary  by  the  Directors.  Voted, 
that  the  fines  arising  for  not  returning  the  books  at 
the  time,  the  past  year,  be  appropriated  for  thecover- 
ing,  with  leather,  such  books  as  the  Directors  shall 
think  necessary." 

So  the  records  run  on  with  some  changes  of  names, 
with  the  annual  purchase  of  book-,  collection  of  fines 
and  assessments,  and  it  is  fair  to  believe,  for  after  a 
few  years  the  name  of  the  library  was  changed  to  the 
Union  Social  Library,  with  a  good  social  meeting  at 
Mr.  Bird's  tavern,  with  such  literary  discourse  as  the 
batch  of  new  books  would  naturally  suggest. 

After  awhile,  about  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  it  was  decided  to  pay  the  librarian  for  his 
services  (two  dollars)  and  also  the  clerk  for  his,  and 
the  only  records  are  of  the  annual  meetings  which  were 
then  held  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Bellows  (the  same 
tavern).  In  the  year  1818,  Joshua  Coolidge  gave  his 
share  to  Joshua  Coolidge,  Jr. ;  Col.  Moses  Coolidge, 
still  chosen  moderator  nearly  every  year,  is  now  made 
librarian  ;  Joseph  Bird  is  made  collector  and  assistant 
librarian.  The  records  are  very  legibly  written  by 
Elisha  Livermore,  clerk. 

In  1842,  at  a  legal  meeting,  the  warrant  for  which 
was  issued  by  Tyler  Bigelow,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  report  was  received  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  of  the  library,  and  pro- 
posing a  union  with  the  North  District,  was  accepted 
and  entered  at  length  on  the  records. 

As  this  report  was  prepared  with  evident  care, 
partly  by  men  who,  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  Free  Public  Library,  and 
as  it  recommended  an  immediate  union  with  the 
North  Dtstrid,  thus  eudoraiug  the  plan  of  Horace 
Mann  for  furnishing  the  whole  State  with  good  read- 
ing in  the  District  School  Libraries,  we  think  it  of 
importance  not  only  to  the  history  of  the  library  in 
this  place,  but  as  showing  the  results  of  both  of  these 
steps — the  society  library  and  the  district  school 
library — ^in  thegradual  development  of  a  system  of  free 
public  libraries,  probably  nowhere  excelled  in  the 
world,  and  now  quite  generally  patterned  after  by 
England. 

We  therefore  make  free  extracts  from  the  report, 
which  was  signed  by  Charles  Stone,  Daniel  Learned, 
Joseph   Bird,   Jr.,  Thomas   Livermore   and    Joshua 


Coolidge,  Jr.  They  report :  "That  the  subject  upon 
mature  consideration  seems  more  feasible  and  likely 
to  produce  good  results  to  most  of  the  proprietors  and 
particularly  to  the  district.  A  large  number  of  the 
books  are  valuable,  and  only  want  more  attention  di- 
rected to  them  and  also  an  introduction  to  a  new  class 
of  readers  to  still  be  permanently  useful."  They 
complain  that  the  books  are  not  read  ;  that  the  neglect 
of  them  even  seems  to  increase  ;  give  as  a  reason  that 
not  books  enough  can  be  bought  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est ;  that  personal  assessments  are  too  apt  to  be  ne- 
glected, and  the  committee  deplore  the  evident  result 
to  which  all  is  tending,  for  several  reasons  ;  "  First, 
that  this  Library,  founded  by  our  fathers  many  years 
since,  should  not  be  destroyed  by  their  children,  but 
continued  to  our  children  with  increased  energy  and 
usefulness.  Second,  that  many  of  the  books  could  not 
now  be  purchased,  and  which,  united  with  new  books, 
would  make  a  valuable  library.  Third  and  more  im- 
portant, that  if  the  library  should  now  be  broken  up, 
the  taste  for  reading  which  is  now  with  us,  would  lie 
dormant  and  perhaps  be  extinguished,  instead  of  which 
it  needs,  by  every  proper  means,  encouragement." 

The  plan  of  union  with  the  District  School  Library 
seems  advisable.  First,  because  of  the  new  books 
added  to  the  library  ;  second,  that  the  "  children,  as 
they  are  plodding  through  the  dull  routine  of  educa- 
tion,"—it  must  have  been  a  dull  routine  before  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann, — "  will  be  forming  a  taste  for 
correct  reading,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  their 
usefulness  in  society;  and  still  another  reason  is  that 
parents  also  will  be  able  to  increase  in  useful  knowl- 
edge and  thus  be  better  prepared  to  educate  their 
children.  This  is  no  new  idea.  Many  districts  in  our 
State  already  have  libraries,  one  even  in  our  own 
town.  Of  so  much  importance  was  it  deemed  by  our 
Legislature,  that  it  was  proposed  to  form  one  in  every 
District  in  the  State,  and  it  is  probable,  but  for  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  times,  it  would  have  been 
done."  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Board  of 
Education  have  begun  to  prepare  a  number  of  books 
to  be  sold  as  cheap  as  possible  to  encourage  their 
adoption.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be 
no  objection  to  a  plan  of  this  kind  if  properly  man- 
aged, and  they  would  hope  that  everyone  will  see  the 
importance  of  either  aiding  the  present  plan  or  pro- 
posing a  better  one.  They  recommend  a  union  with 
the  North  District,  the  library  to  be  called  "The 
North  District  Union  Social  Library."  Minute  and 
wise  conditions  are  appended  which  were  substan- 
tially adopted. 

The  remnant  of  this  North  District  Union  Social 
Library,  after  thirty-six  years  more  of  partial  useful- 
ness and  natural  neglect,  came,  in  1875,  by  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Bird,  together  with  the  old  and  precious 
record-book,  as  a  gift  to  the  town,  to  the  care  of  the 
Free  Public  Library,  the  natural  successor  to  such 
and  all  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
people  through  books. 


iGO 
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CiRCULATIXG  LlBEAiilEti.— Before  sjieaking  more 
explicitly  of  the  experiment  mentioned  as  District 
School  Libraries,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
work  of  cirndating  libraries  in  the  town.  Several 
have  existed  at  difterent  periods,  well  cared  for  by  their 
owners,  always  open  to  those  who  were  willing  to  pay 
the  small  fee  for  the  daily  or  weekly  use  of  the  books, 
and  furnishing  such  books  as  the  taste  or  the  selfish 
interests  of  their  owners  dictated.  In  some  cases 
these  books  have  given  an  impulse  to  study,  and 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  learning. 

Such  a  library  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Curtis,  in  the 
Robbius  house,  near  the  Great  Bridge.  Mrs.  Curtis 
was  the  daughter  of  "an  intelligent,  prominent  and 
much  respected  citizen  of  Watertown,  Mr.  James 
Robbins,  who  carried  on  various  branches  of  manu- 
facturing," and  had  also  a  country  store.  When  he 
died,  in  1810,  having  been  less  successful  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  having  left  a  numerous  family, 
with  rather  scanty  means,  this  daughter,  a  person  of 
energy  and  education,  not  wishing  to  be  dependent 
upon  friends,  opened  this  library  as  one  means  of 
support.  Here  her  two  boys,  Benjamin  Robbins  Cur- 
tis and  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  love  of  books  for  which  the  world  has  since 
been  richer.  "We  may  never  know  how  much  good 
was  done  by  that  collection  for  the  mass  of  its  read- 
ers ;  but  one  grateful  son  has  thrown  a  little  light  on 
the  subject  which  is  encouraging  to  those  who,  from 
any  motives,  are  trying  to  bring  good  books  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Of 
course,  "It  was  chiefly  a  collection  of  novels  and 
poetry;  and  when  I  name  the  period  during  which 
my  mother  kept  this  library,  as  from  about  1818  to 
1825,  the  reader  will  see  that  Scott's  novels  from 
'  Waverly  '  to  '  Redgauntlet,'  and  all  his  principal 
poems;  Byron's  works;  Southey's  '  Thalaba '  and 
'  Roderick  ;'  Irving's  'Sketch-Book,'  Braccbridge  Hall ' 
and  '  Tales  of  a  Traveler ; '  Cooper's  '  Spy,"  '  Pioneers ' 
and  '  Pilot '  and  many  other  books,  new  at  that  pe- 
riod, might  have  been,  as  in  feet  they  were,  included 
in  this  collection.  The  books  were  much  sought  for 
by  the  surrounding  families. 

"  My  aunt's  books  were  not  embraced  in  the  circu- 
lating library ;  but  she  possessed,  among  others,  an 
excellent  edition  of  Shakespeare— of  whose  works  she 
was  a  constant  reader— Jlilton's  'Paradise  Lost,' 
Young's  'Night  Thoughts,'  Thomson's  'Seasons,' 
Cowper's  '  Poems,'  Johnson's  '  Rasselas,  'Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's 'Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  and  the  'Specta- 
tor.' I  am  quite  sure  that  my  brother's  first  know- 
ledge of  these  authors  was  derived  from  her  books. 
In  a  home  so  furnished  with  the  lighter  and  some 
of  the  more  solid  materials  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, my  brother  became  a  great  reader  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  care  for  nothing  but  their 
sports.  At  first  he  read  novels  incessantly," — this 
young  judge  I  and  why  should  he  not? — "and  I 
can  well  remember  the  sorrowful  resignation   with 


which  he  would  surrender  a  volume  of  Scott,  or 
Cooper,  or  Irving,  when  a  call  for  it  came  into  my 
mother's  little  parlor,  from  the  '  shop.'  From  novel- 
reading  he  passed  to  some  of  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  afterwards  to  '  Paradise  Lost.'  " 

George  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  thus  speaking  of  his  bro- 
ther's experience,  says  nothing  of  his  own  ;  but  as  we 
know  of  his  great  ability  in  letters,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  three  years  younger  in  the  same  circulating 
library,  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  our  own  inference. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  circulating  library  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and,  until  quite  recently, 
there  has  been  quite  a  prosperous  one  for  many  years 
on  Main  Street. 

The  District  School  Librariks  planted  by  Hor- 
ace Mann  in  almost  every  town  in  the  State,  have  left 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  in  several  districts  of 
this  town.  A  few  of  the  books  scattered  among  the 
families  have  come  into  the  Public  Library.  There 
are  less  than  a  dozen  of  them  from  all  sources.  It 
were  an  ungracious  task  to  show  why  such  collections 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  should  have  so  short  a  life 
and  be  dissipated  so  soon.  The  very  conditions  under 
which  they  were  located,  without  permanent  respon- 
sible care,  being  in  charge  of  the  teacher,  who  was 
changed  each  term,  made  their  usefulness,  as  collec- 
tions, of  very  short  duration.  Then,  we  believe,  there 
were  some  grave  difficulties  of  choice  of  books  among 
the  State  authorities  ;  and  the  conflicting  interests  of 
publishers  were,  in  this  State,  however  they  may 
have  been  managed  in  other  States,  very  near  in- 
superable. 

They  gave  many  a  youtli,  however,  a  taste  which 
helped  in  mature  life  to  develop  that  larger  knowledge 
of  books  which  demands  for  all,  the  more  permanent 
public  library. 

Book  Clubs. — Since  1843,  soon  after  Mr.  Weiss 
came  to  town,  there  has  been  a  very  flourishing  boo': 
club,  composed  of  some  of  our  most  appreciative  people, 
who  pass  theirbooks  and  periodicals  from  one  to  another 
in  some  prearranged  order.  More  recently  other  book 
and  magazine  clubs  have  been  formed. 

Dr.  Francis  says,  in  his  historical  sketch  of  Water- 
town:  "  In  1829  a  Lyceum  was  established.  Connected 
with  the  Lyceum  is  a  scientific  and  miscellaneous 
library ;  there  are  two  libraries  besides  this— one  a 
Religious  Library,  the  other  a  Juvenile  Library." 
What  has  become  of  the  Lyceum  Library  ?  The  sec- 
ond one  mentioned  is  probably  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  Parish  Library,  given  to  the  Public  Library 
in  1870  by  the  First  Parish.  This  gift  was  an  acces- 
sion of  over  three  hundred  volumes,  "rich  in  works 
of  scholarly  and  devout  thinkers." 

Free  Public  Library. — The  Free  Public  Library 
of  Watertown  was  first  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1869,  with  2250  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  and  S3000  in  cash  and  subscriptions  to  be 
expended  for  books. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  original  gift  of  $6000  in 
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money  to  the  town,  given  by  quite  a  large  number  of 
residents  and  former  residents  of  the  town,  in  the  year 
1868,  the  town  agreed  "  to  accept  the  gift  to  establish 
a  Free  Public  Library,  provide  a  convenient  place  to 
receive  it,  and  make  it  useful  to  the  citizens.  The 
said  Library  shall  belong  to  the  town,  be  cared  for, 
and  enlarged  as  circumstances  will  permit  by  annual 
votes  of  the  town,  in  meeting  assembled." 

When  the  first  catalogue  was  published,  in  March, 
1870,  the  original  subscription  of  S6000  having  been 
expended  and  several  considerably  large  contributions 
of  books  having  been  included,  there  were  five  thou- 
sand (5401)  volumes,  and  nearly  two  thousand  (1956) 
pamphlets  and  papers.  When  the  second  catalogue 
was  published,  in  1881,  there  were  over  twelve  thou- 
sand (12,447)  volumes,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand 
(11,830)  pamphlets  and  paper.  At  present,  in  1890, 
there  are  about  20,000  volumes  and  over  25,000 
pamphlets  and  papers.  The  library  is  located  in  a  i 
handsome  building  which,  with  improvements  intro- 
duced since  its  erection,  has  cost,  with  the  '  lot  on 
which  it  stands,  about  $45,000. 

The  town  h.as  not  in  the^e  twenty-two  years  failed 
to  do  its  part  in  preserving,  in  maintaining,  in  en- 
larging, and  in  making  useful  this  noble  trust. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  this 
library  is  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  town. 
It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  attempt  in  town 
to  make  a  collection  of  books  for  public  use;  it  was  the 
tirst  attempt,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  make  a  collection 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  town  without  expense  to  nny 
reader. 

The  history  of  this  libr:\ry,  perluips  not  unlike  the 
history  of  the  public  library  in  many  anodier  town, 
is  full  of  interest.  It  is  creditable  to  the  public  spirit, 
the  energy  and  zealous  self-denial  of  many  of  its  cit- 
izens. What  they  did  others  can  do,  so  that  no  town 
or  community,  following  their  example,  need  be  with- 
out some  kind  of  a  public  library.  In  the  first  steps, 
regard  was  had  for  what  had  been  accomplished  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Brook- 
line,  and  in  New  Bedford. 

In  the  movement  for  a  public  library  in  this  town, 
it  was  accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  peo- 
ple would  pay  for  what  they  considered  of  real  worth. 
That  those  who  had  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  of 
education,  or  by  wealth  had  the  necessary  leisure  for 
reading  and  acquaintance  with  books,  would  natur- 
ally know  their  value.  Then,  that  those  who  from 
being  associated  with  these  would  be  influenced  by 
them,  would  like  to  appear  to  prize  what  the  others 
prized,  and  help  what  the  others  helped.  In  a  word, 
that  if  a  certain  number  could  be  found  who  knew 
the  value  of  a  library  to  themselves,  and  so  by  infer- 
ence to  a  community,  who  also  to  their  knowledge 
could  add  a  certain  amount  of  Christian  benevolence 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the 
ownership  or  immediate  possession  of  books  that  they 
called  their  own,  and  had  themselves  enjoyed,  or  were 


willing  to  transfer  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  the 
funds  which  stood  or  might  stand  in  their  own  name, 
to  the  charge  of  public  trustees  to  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  be  invested  in 
books  for  the  public  use;  in  short,  if  there  could  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  could  see 
that  the  wealth  in  their  possession  was  something 
held  in  trust,  and  could  see  that  by  transferring  a  por- 
tion of  their  money  for  this  specific  purpose  of  a  pub- 
lic store  of  books,  they  would  more  certainly  advance 
the  common  good  by  this  treasury  of  learning,  to 
which  all  alike  might  go  for  information,  and  trans- 
fer their  care  to  those  to  be  benefited,  and  so  relieve 
themselves  so  far  from  further  care  ;  if,  in  a  word,  an 
appropriate  appeal  were  made  to  the  better  educated 
and  more  benevolent  members  of  the  community, 
the  foundation  of  a  library  would  be  secured.  The 
appeal  was  made.  The  result  more  than  established 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  At  each  decided 
step  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  expense, 
during  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  experimental 
life  of  the  library,  such  people  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  of  their  means  as  an  evidence  of  faith  in 
the  value  of  things  asked  for,  and  then  the  town  has 
been  asked  to  complete  the  appropriation. 

Any  community  can  have  a  public  library  if  the 
more  intelligent  and  benevolent  will  personally  from 
their  own  means  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost,  and 
then  will  assist  the  rest  of  the  community  according 
to  their  rates  by  taxation  to  bear  tht^ir  share  by  public 
appropriation  of  the  other  half.  The  mass  of  any 
community  can  be  brought  to  see  that  thus  they,  the 
principal  gainers  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  appro- 
priation of  fnnds,  and  only  contributors  to  a  part 
according  to  their  amount  of  property,  do  a  good 
thing  for  themselves  and  their  town  by  voting  the 
other  half.  The  mass,  I  say.  Alas!  there  are  some 
stubborn  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  so  natural  and 
obvious  an  assertion. 

The  time  will  come  when  towns  will  vote  libraries 
as  they  do  schools,  directly.  When  the  experimental, 
missionary  stage  of  the  work  has  passed,  then  sup- 
plies for  libraries  will  be  voted  as  for  roads,  for  public 
lighting,  for  schools,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  For 
they  will  see  that  by  creating  a  taste  for  reading 
among  the  children,  for  instance,  who,  growing  up  in 
idleness  and  vice,  would  form  the  criminal  classes,  they 
will  be  merely  transferring  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
police  and  police  courts  and  jails  to  other  and  better 
forms  of  restraint.  In  getting  the  idle  and  ignorant 
into  reading-rooms,  they  are  forming  habits  that  will 
lead  to  knowledge  and  thoughtfulness  and  desire  of 
personal  independence  and  useful  employment,  and 
thus  so  far  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  police 
machinery.  The  cost  of  insurance  of  the  safety  of 
property  in  a  community  decreases  as  the  common 
estimate  of  the  desirability  and  use  of  a  public  library 
becomes  more  universal.  The  productive  energies  of 
a  people  are  increased  by  increase  of  knowledge.    The 
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the  imprcivemeiit  of  the  minds  of  the  workefs  and 
with  the  elevation  of  their  taste  and  artistic  sense.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  predict  converts  to  some  particu- 
lar idea  or  sect  as  the  result  of  opening  to  a  people 
the  fountains  of  all  knowledge.  To  one  who  believes 
that  all  knowledge,  all  truth  in -its  vast  ramitications, 
proceeds  from  and  tends  to  one  vast  origin  and  end, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  great  cosmos,  there  can  be  no  fear 
as  to  the  final  result  of  opening  all  the  flood-gates  of 
light  for  the  benefit  of  the  seeker  after  truth.  There 
will  be  limitations  enough  left  in  the  capacity  of  men, 
in  the  willingness  of  human  beings  to  couaider  the 
more  desir.able  forms  of  truth. 

^Ye  have  indicated  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  this  town  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  public  library  when  once  planted.  The 
spirit  of  independence  of  thought  and  action,  exem- 
plified in  its  entire  history,  fiora  the  foundation  by 
Sir  Ricliard  Saltonstall  and  George  Phillips,  and  the 
somewhat  broad-minded  Deacon  Brown,  like  the  light 
of  a  vestal  lamp  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  quite 
extinguished.  In  looking  over  the  history  written  by 
the  successive  School  Committees,  one  is  almost  op- 
pressed, it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  fear  of  the  near 
approach  of  some  fatal  extinguisher  of  policy  or  par- 
simony. But  it  is  only  that  the  selfishness  perhaps  of 
those  who  bore  the  lamp,  or  their  short-sightedness  for 
the  time,  allowed  the  flames  to  burn  low.  Again  and 
again  the  flame  rekindles.  In  the  report  of  1850  we 
read  "  thrift,  thrift,  Horatio,"  "  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  good  schools  would  pay  us  in  good  dollars," 
although  the  committee  sadly,  one  would  think,  and 
with  fear,  recommended  the  raising  of  $SjO  for  each 
of  the  three  school-districts  with  their  total  of  500 
scholars.  Now  they  cheerfully  and  confidently  ask 
for  826,000  for  917  scholars.  The  committee  of  1S52, 
when  an  additional  school-house  was  imperative, 
"  respectfully  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School."  In  1S56,  "  If  Watertown  wishes  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  let  her  continue  as  she  is 
now  doing,  appropriating  liberally  for  the  education 
of  her  children." 

In  18G5,  "  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Locke  proposed  a  set  of 
prizes  for  actual  improvement  in  demeanor  and  schol- 
arship ;  so  that  industry,  patience  and  a  sense  of 
duty  received  the  stimulus."  In  1866,  "  The  com- 
mitte  have  determined,  by  aid  of  private  subscrip- 
tion, to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  High  School  Library." 
In  1867,  "  There  has  been  established  a  good  [High 
School  and  Teachers']  library,  which  contains  276 
volumes."  "This  Teachers'  Library  is  a  novelty, 
and  the  habit  of  using  it  has  not  yet  become  general 
among  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit."  "  The 
pupils  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  library." 

The  very  man  who  as  a  boy  attended  those  meet- 
ings of  the  Social  Union  Library  Association  in  his 
father's  tavern,  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  who  afterwards  was  a 
teacher  of  music  with  Horace  Mann  at  West  Newton, 


and  at  home  was  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  scheme  for 
District  School  Libraries,  the  custodian  of  the  Union 
District  Social  Library  of  which  we  have  already  spok- 
en, himself  an  omnivorous  reader,  obtained  the  first 
contributions  for  a  "Teachers'  Library,"  which  were 
so  generous  as  to  inspire  the  hope  that  with  similar 
etibrt  extended  through  the  town,  a  fund  of  sufficient 
anmunt  could  be  obtained  to  make  the  establishment 
of  a  town  library — a  free  public  library  for  the  whole 
town — possible.  The  lesson  was  a  good  one,  the  hope 
h:i5  been  fully  realized. 

It  was  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee 
called  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer,  chairman,  ^lay  7, 1867, 
voted  to  choose  Messrs.  Alfred  Hosmer,  John  Weiss 
and  Joseph  Crafts  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  a  town  library,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting." 
On  July  2d  it  was  "  Voted,  that  the  secretary  trans- 
mit to  the  donors  of  the  books  that  now  compose  the 
High  School  Library,  the  thanks  of  the  committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  for  such  a  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education  in  Watertown." 
"  Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  School  Committee  be 
cordially  expresseil  to  Joseph  Bird,  for  his  personal 
interest  and  effort  in  securing  the  valuable  books  that 
now  compose  the  High  School  and  Teachers'  Library 
in  Watertown." 

^Vithin  a  few  weeks  after  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  named  above,  namely,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1S67,  the  School  Committee  issued  the  following  in- 
vitation : 

"The  School  Committee  of  this  town,  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  establishing  here  a  Free  Public 
Library  (these  last  three  words  were  printed  in  large 
letters,  which  extended  across  the  whole  page),  and 
wishing  to  have  some  plan  devised  by  the  citizens,  in- 
vite you  to  attend  a  preliminarj-  meeting,  at  the  ves- 
try of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  6,  at  S  o'clock,  to  assist  in  the  dissussion  of  the 
subject.  Per  order  of  the  committee.  D.  T.  Huck- 
ins,  Secretary.'' 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  subject  discussed  by 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  Mr.  Miles  Pratt,  Capt.  Joseph 
Crafts,  Jlr.  Joseph  Bird,  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Locke,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Bell,  ail  in  favor  ;  a  plan  was  adopted,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  raise  funds.  Mr.  Locke  offered 
to  give  the  §600  which  he  had  received  for  his  salary 
as  representative  of  the  town  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
former  year. 

The  committee  chosen  were.  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Rev.  John  Weiss, 
Joseph  Bird,  Miles  Pratt,  Jesse  A.  Locke,  Leonard 
Whitney,  Jr.,  Joseph  Crafts,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bell,  Rev. 
W.  F.  Stubbert,  Dr.  D.  T.  Huckins,  Mr.  James 
Sharp  and  Solon  F.  Whitney. 

This  committee  met  with  a  generous  response,  both 
from  citizens  and  from  former  residents  of  the  town. 
It  was  able  to  offer,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider 
and  act  upon  the  subject,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1868,   withiu  about  seven   months,   the  sum    of  six 
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thousand  dollars  ;•  which  it  did  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  "That  the  town  accept  the  gift  of  six 
thousand  dollars.^  to  establish  a  Free  Public  Library, 
provide  a  convenient  place  to'receive  it,  and  make  it 
useful  to  the  citizens.  The  said  Library  shall  belong 
to  the  town,  and  be  cared  for,  and  enlarged,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  by  annual  votes  of  the  town 
in  meeting  assembled." 

The  town,  at  this  meeting,  appointed  as  committee 
to  report  a  plan  of  organization,  Messrs.  Jesse  A. 
Locke,  Edward  Bangs,  Henry  Chase,  Alvin  Adams, 
David  B.  Flint,  and  the  chairman,  Rev.  John  Weiss, 
and  the  secretary,  Solon  F.  Whitney,  of  the  former 
committee. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  July  22,  1S6S,  this  com- 
mittee reported  and  the  town  adopted  as  a  plan  of 
organization  the  rules  and  regulations,  which,  with 
some  amendment,  remain  in  force  to  this  day. 

The  town  at  this  meeting  appointed  ten  trustees  to 
serve  till  March,  1869,  viz.:  — 


John  Weiss, 
Joaiah  Stickney, 
James  JI.  Bell, 

Jesse  A.  Locke, 


\hW' 


Charles  J.  Rirry. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  voted  that  the  trus- 
tees be  authorized  to  take  the  room  under  the  town- 
hall,  then  occupied  as  a  store,  "  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  Public  Buildings  which  they  may  select  for 
the  use  of  the  Library." 

Also  "  Voted  that  the  Library  shall  not  be  open  on 
Sundays." 

This  Board  of  Trustees  organized  by  making  John 


I  The  contributions  I 
thousand  dollars  were : 

In  1S6S-1SC9. 
Seth    and    George  Ben 

Newton 

Heirs  of  Abijah  White, 

George  C.  and  Abby  Francis, 

Cambridge 100 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Lyman,  Waltham     5U 


Cam- 


to  the  original  fund  of 


H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  Boston  .  iJOO 

Edward  Whitu-y,  Belmont   .  lOD 

Mrs.  TheoJoij;  Chase,  Boston  HXI 

Edward  S.  Bowse,  St.  Louis  .  100 

B.  K.  Curtis,  Boston  ....  50 

Sirs.  Mary  Jennisen,  Newton  10 

L.  L.  Thaxter,  Newton   ...  10 


1872 


.  SlOO 


Heii 


Besides  numerous  contributions  c 
there  were  also  the  following  : — 

AlTin  Adama $1000 

Jesse  A.  Locke 600 

Josiah  Stickney 20O 

Adolphe  Lew.ardo 150 

David  B.  Flint 100 

Miles  Pratt 100 

B.  B.  Titcomb 100 

John  Templeton 100 

Harrison  P.  Page 100 

George  N.  March 100 

George  K.  Snow 100 

Dr.  Samuel  Kichardsou    .   .       25 

Joseph  Crafts 25 

Solon  F.  Whitney 25 

Samuel  L.  BatcheMer    ...        25 
Dr.  Alfred  Hoamer 50 


of  Jucas  White,  Cam- 
bridge   8100 

'  81.  85,  or  810  each,  from  residents, 

George  F.  Meacbam  ....  850 

EeT.  John  Weiss 50 

Andrew  J.  Boss 50 

Miss  Mary  Pratt 50 

Charles  J.  Barry 50 

John  Trickey 50 

Charles  Bemis 50 

Edward  Bangs 50 

George  B.  Wilbur 60 

Caleb  Ladd 60 

Royal  Gilkey 60 

Joshua  G.  Gooch 25 

Thomas  L.  French 2.5 

Jesse  Wheeler 20 

John  K.  Stickney 20 

GUverShaw 15 


Weiss,  chairman,  and  Alfred  Hosmer,  secretary,  and 
chose  Solon  F.  Whitney,  librarian. 

They  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  lists  of  books, 
appropriated  a  vacant  room  under  the  High  School 
room  for  their  reception  and  preparation  for  use. 
After  occupying  this  room  about  seven  months,  they 
moved  the  books  to  the  town-hall,  and,  as  was  stated 
in  the  first  lines  of  this  sketch,  were  able  to  open  the 
library  to  the  public  on  the  31st  of  March,  1869. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  people  accepted  the 
proffered  privileges  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  rose  at  once  to  ten  thousand  volumes  the 
first  year,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  till  the  number 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  volumes  has  been  attained 
during  the  past  year. 

Opening  OF  thePuelicLibp.aey.— The  first  even- 
ing the  trustees  were  all  present;  the  people  came  in 
great  numbers  and  business  at  once  began. 

There  was  then  no  time  wasted  in  speech-making,  no 
band  of  music,  no  displayof  flags,  neither  orator  or  poet 
who,  in  grand  and  stirring  periods  or  glowing  rhymes, 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  authors  whose  works  were 
displayed  on  the  shelves,  or  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  collecting  the  library;  no 
speech-making  except  the  cheery  conversation  of 
the  trustees  as  they  took  the  signatures  of  those  de- 
siring to  become  takers  of  books,  the  few  words  of 
librarian  and  assistants  as  they  helped  each  to  a 
new  book  ;  no  sounds  of  music  except  the  busy  tones  of 
all  as  they  pa.ssed  through  the  alcoves  and  praised 
the  collection  or  criticised  the  absence  of  some  loved 
author;  no  flags  except  the  long  written  lists  that 
served  at  first  as  catalogues  of  books.  The  blooming 
periods  of  orators  and  the  musical  and  flowing  rhymes 
were  indeed  there,  but  bound  between  pasteboard 
covers,  asleep  till  some  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  prince 
should  come  to  wake  them  from  sleep;  the  solid  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  and  of  conduct  were,  indeed, 
offered,  and  no  taste  too  delicate  and  no  moral  condi- 
tion too  enfeebled  to  drink  else  but  health  and  in- 
spiration from  some  of  the  pages  written  by  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  this  and  all  past  ages  there  oftered  free 
to  all. 

The  opening  of  this  library  to  the  people  of  Water- 
town  we  may  acknowledge,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  most  of  the  principal  actors  have  passed  on  to 
other  fields  and  are  beyond  reach  of  praise  or  blame 
of  our  poor  words,  was  an  occasion  the  wisdom,  the 
magnitude  of  which  far  transcends  in  character  and 
importance  most  of  those  occasions  that  are  mar- 
shaled in  with  so  much  display  and  circumstance, 
when  all  are  moved  to  contribute  their  presence  and 
their  aid  in  magnifying  the  event. 

Our  children  in  some  future  time  shall  gather  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  some  grand  temple  of  learning 
and  rational  enjoyment,  when  they  will  recall  the 
simple  and  business-like  proceedings  at  this  opening, 
and  calling  to  their  aid  the  muses  of  music  and  of 
painting,  of  architecture  and  of  sculpture,  will  rouse 
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the  kindled  souls  of  a  more  seuoitive  and  apiirecia- 
tive  people  to  the  full  significance  of  the  opening 
event,  when  the  few,  by  the  sacrifice  of  books  from 
their  own  stores,  by  the  gift  of  funds  from  their  own 
small  incomes,  aided  by  larger  gifts  from  those  who 
had  opportunity  to  test  the  benefits  of  stores  of  books, 
from  some  who,  perhaps,  saw  this  a  cheaper  way  to 
police  the  town  and  protect  their  own  abundant 
wealth,  had  been  brought  to  unite  in  such  an  under- 
taking in  those  early  days  when  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  taken  the  first  step  to  establish  that  long  list  of 
libraries  now  almost  equal  in  number  to  the  number 
of  the  separate  municipalities  in  the  State. 

These  lame  words  cau  only  make  this  attempt  to 
record  the  beginning  of  the  march  of  this  coraininy 
in  the  grand  army  now  covering  the  whole  land,  whose 
onward  and  majestic  tread  shall,  in  its  own  time,  ex- 
alt the  lowly  and  break  down  the  proud,  shall  offer 
to  every  appreciative  soul  the  help  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  earth,  and  breaking  down  every  barrier  of 
power  or  wealth  or  social  distinction,  bring  together 
in  the  kingdom  of  intelligence  and  moral  worth 
those  who  begin  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  those  shores 
of  the  blessed  lands  where  all  shall  find  full  scope 
for  the  best  ofvwhich  he  is  capable,  and  all  circum- 
scribing hindrances  to  full  development  be  removed. 
Emerson  says  when  you  find  some  fine  piece  of  statu- 
ary that  you  greatly  enjoy  or  some  picture  that  stirs 
your  soul,  [dace  them  where  the  public  may  enjoy 
them  and  your  pleasure  shall  be  all  the  greater. 

In  this  spirit  many  were  led  to  begin  this  library. 
Continued  in  this  spirit,  it  will  ever  grow  in  magni- 
tude, in  richness  of  adornment,  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
sources it  will  accumulate  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
latest  generation  of  a  happy  posterity. 

The  wealth  of  our  language  is  too  poor  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  clear  intuitions,  the  noble  motives  of 
some  of  those  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
this  Watertown  Free  Public  I-ibrary.  John  Weiss 
made  the  larger  part  of  the  first  selection  of  books. 
That  selection  challenges  the  scrutiny  of  all  oppo- 
nents of  public  libraries.  Some  of  the  books  in  the 
collection,  it  is  true,  were  such  as  our  people  felt 
moved  to  give  from  their  own  stores.  Some  of  these 
were  not  what  more  intelligent  'people,  with  ample 
means,  would  have  selected  from  the  shelves  of  pub- 
lishers when  choice  was  free.  The  trustees  wished  to 
encourage  all  to  give  according  to  their  means  and 
according  to  their  knowledge.  All  good  books  are  use- 
ful,— some  to  some  people,  others  to  others.  They 
desired  to  avoid  giving  oflence  to  any  by  rejection  of 
gifts  of  any  books  which  any  person  felt  moved  to 
offer  to  the  common  good,  while  exercising  the  great- 
est care  and  discrimination  in  spending  the  money 
which  was  the  free  offering  of  the  best  of  the  entire 
people. 

John  Weiss,  looking  up  to  the  spire  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  thinking  of  the  exclusiveneas  which  in 


the  name  of  religion  bars  out  all  who  can  not  pro- 
nounce a  certain  shibboleth,  was  moved  to  say  that  the 
time  will .  sometime  come  when  the  work  of  the 
public  library  will  be  sustained  with  hope  and  with 
honor  when  all  such  narrowness  shall  be  despised 
and  forgotten.  With  the  keen  eye  that  looks  through 
shams  and  the  clouds  that  beset  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness, he  saw  with  that  piercing  vision  the  weakness 
in  the  harness  of  other  men,  while  feeling  with 
humility  the  mortal  weakness  of  his  own. 

John  Weiss  was  aided  on  the  board  of  trustees,  by 
men,  who,  being  yet  above  the  sod  and  liable  to  still 
greater  efforts,  to  show  still  greater  works,  had  better 
not  be  praised  too  openly.  But  one  large,  noble  fel- 
low, whose  faults  as  well  as  virtues  are  still  vividly 
before  his  companions,  "  Jo  Bird,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  and  called,  "  who  read  every  book  that  came 
under  his  hand  and  remembered  every  book  he  read  ;" 
who  made  the  man  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul  feel 
like  a  child  to  begin  the  humble  steps  to  musical  ap- 
preciation if  not  musical  performance,  who  roused 
the  wealthy  to  the  first  gifts  for  the  teachers'  library 
and  gained  the  aid  of  the  ablest  folloivers  of  Horace 
Maun  in  a  wise  selection  of  books  for  the  same;  who 
had  in  his  younger  days  co-operated  with  Horace 
Mann  himself  in  his  noble  work  at  Lexington  and 
West  Newton,  came  to  some  of  the  others  one  day 
with  his  big  soul,  too  big  for  his  big  body,  all  aglow 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  success  had  begun  to  kindle 
in  him,  to  express  his  joy  and  thankfulness  that  his 
appeals  had  been  heard  and  that  this  larger  prospect 
of  a  town  library  seemed  possible.  Joseph  Bird,  the 
music  te.acher,  the  man  whose  voice  never  failed  to  be 
heard  when  he  thought  the  truth  or  the  justice  or 
even  the  fitness  of  things  required  his  help,  was  at 
the  first  one  of  the  most  outspoken  friends  of  the 
library.  Too  quick  to  see  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  a  forward  movement,  too  rash  to  protect  his 
flanks  by  outlying  or  his  rear  by  reserve  forces,  he 
fiiiled  to  accomplish  alone  what  a  more  careful  and 
better  disciplined  man  would  have  accomplished. 
But  take  the  ten  first  trustees  as  a  body  of  men  who 
were  selected  to  lead  the  weak  hope,  to  pioneer  a  new- 
undertaking  in  a  new  field,  for  what  they  were,  with 
their  peculiar  surroundings,  and  success  was  well 
assured  from  the  beginning. 

There  were  John  Weiss,  the  keen  eye,  the  facile 
tongue,  the  wise  leader  ;  Josiah  Stickney,  full  of  years 
and  good  taste  ;  Jesse  A.  Locke,  whose  generous  and 
grateful  heart  made  the  first  pledge  of  his  winter's  ser- 
vices in  the  legislature  to  the  project ;  Joseph  Bird,  big 
with  hope  and  fertile  in  expedients  ;  Abiel  Abbott,  the 
conscientious  lawyer,  and  Charles  J.  Barry,  prompt  in 
every  duty,  all  gone  to  their  reward.  Then  among 
those  still  living  there  were  Alfred  Hosmer,  the  general 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions ;  Joshua 
Coolidge,  who  knew  when  to  hold  back  and  when  the 
crucial  hour  required  his  utmost  effort;  David  T. 
Huckins,  who  held  not  too  long  on  the  funds  needed 
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for  supplies,  and  James  M.  Bell,  the  large  and  liberal- 
minded  clergyman — these  were  the  men  tu  pioneer  this 
noble  undertaking. 

It  may  not  be  unwise  to  reflect  that  they  were  .well 
sustained  by  the  people.  Miles  Pratt,  who  would  not 
hold  office  himself,  gave  freely  of  his  counsel,  and 
helped  to  gather  the  sinews  of  war ;  Joseph  Crafts, 
the  daring  captain  whose  raids  brought  in  the  last 
subscriptions  to  complete  the  required  $6000,  Henry 
Chace,  who  said  the  few  must  always  take  the  lead  ; 
and  others  whom  time  fails  to  allow  us  to  enumerate — 
these  served  on  committees  during  those  preliminary 
months  when  the  enterprise  wavered  and  further  pro- 
gress was  in  doubt,  and  when  one  of  the  committee, 
Rev.  Mr.  Stubbert,  thought  "  there  was  a  radical  un- 
preparedness  in  the  public  mind  for  the  library  ;"  and 
another  and  a  wealthy  member  of  the  committee  with- 
held fur  a  time  the  aid  he  never  could  quite  give  to 
the  project.  These  were  the  times  of  doubt  and  delay. 
The  time  is  yet  too  soon  for  most  to  see  what  the  effect 
in  the  end  shall  be.  But  your  historian  must,  as  in 
duty  bound,  record  the  advance  already  made. 

The  New  Public  Library  BuILDl^•Ct. — The  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Town-House  answered  very 
well  the  purposes  of  the  library  for  several  years. 
Beginning  by  taking  the  room  long  occupied  first  by 
William  Sherman,  then  William  H.  Ingraham,  and 
last  by  Joel  Barnard  as  a  dry-goods  store,  it  was 
soon  found  neces.>ary  to  take  the  other  side,  occupied 
for  many  years  by  Samuel  Noyes  for  medicines  and 
groceries.  Then,  by  changing  the  position  of  parti- 
tions, taking  in  an  engine-room,  certain  rooms  were 
obtained  for  town  oflices.  The  location  was  admirable 
forthe  uses  of  the  library,  but  the  growing  collection 
could  with  difficulty  be  managed,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  grow  closer  and  closer.  The  question  of  a 
new  building  was  discussed  in  the  annual  reporis  and 
in  the  local  precis,  until  in  18S2  the  way  seemed  clear 
to  obtain  a  new  building.  In  the  librarian's  report 
for  that  year  he  said,  "  We  have  looked  forward  with 
longing  eyes  for  several  years  to  the  possession  of  a 
proper  building  for  this  library."  In  the  report  for 
1881  he  said,  "Fortunate  is  the  town,  too,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  others  feel  this  need  so  pressing  that  they 
are  willing  to  offer  to  the  town,  dollar  for  dolhir,  the 
means  needed  to  |)ut  the  library  in  a  sufficiently 
large,  well-ventillated,  well-lighted,  fire-proof  build- 

The  attempt  was  made  to  raise  §20,000  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  then  ask  the  town  to  raise  as  much  more  for 
a  suitable  building.  The  trustees  themselves  sub- 
scribed, showing  their  good  faith,  and  Hon.  Hollis  H. 
Hunnewell,  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell  who  once 
lived  on  Main  Street  and  practiced  the  healing  art  in 
our  village,  generously  olfered  to  give  §10,000.  one- 
half  of  this.  Mr.  Samuel  Walker  offered  over  $4000 
if  the  library  were  located  on  Main  Street,'  and  other 


large  amounts  were  quickly  pledged  -  so  that  even 
more  than  the  amount  stipulated  was  secured.  The 
town  then  came  together  and  appropriated  $20,000, 
and  appointed  a  building  committee  to  proceed  at 
once  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates,  and  then  to  pro- 
secute the  work  until  the  building  was  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
architects  chosen  by  this  committee  were  Shaw  & 
i  Hunnewell,  of  Boston;  the  contractor,  D;:vid  Per- 
kins, also  of  Boston. 

The  plans  were  shown  at  the  March  meeting  of 
1SS2,  and  during  the  summer  the  work  was  pushed 
on  vigorously.  It  was  wholly  enclosed  before  cold 
weather,  finished  during  the  early  winter,  and  on  the 
Pith  of  February  the  books  were  moved  in,  the  venera- 
ble Joshua  Coolidge  helping  in  person  to  make  the 
transfer  from  the  old  rooms  to  the  new. 

Following  is  a  general  description  of  the  public 
library  building.  Its  plan,  viewed  from  Main  Street, 
is  like  an  inverted  T,  being  of  two  principal  divis- 
ions. Standing  about  eighty  feet  from  the  line  of 
street,  the  building  presents  a  frontage  of  sixty-two 
feet,  broken  by  a  central  projection,  gabled,  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  containing  the  main 
vestibule  and  basement  stairway.  The  front  main 
division  is  24  s  62  feet,  divided  into  a  distributing 
room,  30  x  18  feet,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  reading 
room,  18  x  21  feet,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  half- 
circle  window,  and  on  the  left  a  reference  and  study 
room  of  the  same  size.  Works  of  art  can  be  displayed 
in  either  of  these  rooms.  Back  of  these,  forming  the 
stem  of  the  T,  is  a  structure  36  x  49  feet,  containing  a 
book  room  34  x  48  feet,  while  a  projecting  portion 
provides  a  librarian's  room,  9  x  14  feet,  opening  out 
from  the  book-room. 

Large  arches  form  the  dividing  lines  between  these 
several  apartments,  so  that  really  the  whole  interior, 
except  the  librarian's  room,  is  exposed  to  sight,  the 
effect  being  to  present  an  interior  of  generous  propor- 
tions to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  If  it  is  found  desirable 
to  divide  off'  more  closely  the  study-room,  or  reading- 
room,  curtains  may  be  hung  between  the  arches.  A 
unique  effect  is  produced  by  finishingthe  internal  walls 


1  The  question  of 


n-aa,  as  early  in   the  history  of  the   first 


church,  atroublesu 

advocates,  as  had  a 

this  gift  of  Mr.  Wallier,  and  the  proir 

adjoining  carried  the  day. 

2  The  amounts  subscribed  and  the  n: 
great  a  service  to  the  Public  Library 


The  chucch-lol  on  Church  Street  had  many 
Id  parsonage  lot  on  ill.  Auburn  Street,  but 
i  the  promised  opportunity  for  a  public  park 


8  of  the  9ub.--criber3  who  did  so 
1  to  the  town  are  here  given  : 


H.  H. 


ewell 


.810,000       Charles  B.  Gardner  . 


Samuel  Walker 4,200  Rev.  R  P.  Stack .  .   . 

Edward  Whitney    ....  1,000  Geo.  K.  Snow  .  .  .  . 

Seth  Beuiis 1,000  Samuel  Noyes    .   .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Titcombe  .  1,000  J.  H.  Conant 

D.  B.  Flint 600  Wm.  H.  Ingraham  .  . 

Charles  J.  Barry 600  E.  B,  Eaton 

S.  K.  Payson 600  Wm.  H,  Dadmnn  .   .   . 

Mrs,  P.  C.  Brooks  ....  600  Mrs.   R.  A.  Bradford  . 

Solon  F.  Whitney.   ...  200  Mrs.  A.  L.   Richards. 

J.  K.Stickuey 100  T,   G.  Abbbott  .   .   .   . 

Mrs.   Theo,  Ch.as6  ....  100 


3G(3 
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with  faced  and  moulded  brick,  upon  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  made,  while  panels,  formed  by  bands  of 
cement  on  the  corners  and  angles,  are  also  decorated. 
Large  brick  fire-places  finished  above  with  terra  cotta 
further  embellish  the  study  and  reading-rooms.  All 
ceilings  are  open  timbered,  divided  into  panels,  and 
lathed,  plastered,  and  frescoed  between  the  beams. 
The  book-room  will  hold  .30,000  volumes,  is  sixteen 
feet  high  on  the  walls,  and  slanted  up  to  twenty  feet 
in  height  to  ceiling,  rialleries  can  be  put  in  when 
required,  doubling  the  book  storage  capacity.  The 
height  of  the  distributing  room  is  fifteen  feet  on  walls, 
arched  up  to  eighteen  feet  six  inches,  for  central  ceil- 
ing. The  side-rooms  are  fifteen  feet  high,  level  ceil- 
ing. In  the  basement,  finished  in  LSSS,  ten  feet  in 
clear,  are  a  large,  well-lighted  reading-room,  a  patent 
office  report  room,  a  trustees'  room,  besides  rooms  for 
the  steam  heating  apparatus,  toilet  and  other  conven- 
iences. The  floor  is  concreted  with  cement  and  over- 
laid with  hard  wood,  with  air-spaces  between;  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  decorated  with  taste,  the  work 
having  been  done  by  Haberstroh  of  Boston.  A  good 
supply  of  water  and  proper  drainage  are  also  pro- 
vided. 

French  Renaissance  is  the  style  of  architecture 
chosen,  the  basement  being  constructed  of  Roxbury 
rubble  stones,  the  walls  above  of  brick  with  New 
Brunswick  red  freestone  trimmings,  and  the  hipped 
roofs  are  covered  with  red  slates.  The  front  is  dressed 
quite  freely  with  stone  columns,  pilasters  and  wimlott 
decorations,  and  present  a  bold  appearance.  A  large 
half-circle  bay  on  thesoutheasterly  side  forms  a  beau- 
tiful feature  of  the  design  and  increases  the  size  of  the 
reading-room.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
vestibule,  the  door  of  which  is  at  one  side  of  the  front 
projection,  and  not  directly  exposed  to  view  from  the 
street.  The  outside  walls  have  an  average  height  of 
twenty  feet  from  grade,  and  the  brick  walls  are  four- 
teen inches  thick,  having  a  two-inch  air  space.  The 
trusses  and  floor  timbers  are  hard  pine,  the  objects  in 
view  being  strength,  durability  and  safety.  For  arch 
columns  and  other  wood  finish  of  the  interior,  ash. 
stained,  is  used.  Large  windows  of  plain  glass  furnish 
abundant  light.  Finials,  ridges  and  conductors  are 
made  of  copper. 

The  basement  was  not  finished  before  the  building 
was  delivered  to  the  Library  Trustees  in  1884.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  there  would  be  need  of  more 
space  than  given  on  the  upper  floor.  Few  of  the 
Building  Committee  had  had  experience  with  libraries. 
One  of  the  best  librarians  of  the  country,  Mr.  Cutter, 
of  the  Boston  Athenffium,  said,  "  It  was  a  good  rule 
to  build  five  times  as  largo  as  would  be  needed  at 
once."  The  area  of  the  single  floor  was  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  space  in  the  town-house.  In  less  than 
ten  years  from  the  occupancy  of  the  building,  addi- 
tional room  will  need  to  be  asked  for.  The  shelves 
in  1890  are  so  full  that  inconvenience  is  experienced, 
in  some   departments,   in  preserving   an  orderly  ar- 


reading-rooms  were  felt  to 


rauseinent  of  book's 
be  limited. 

The  Pratt  Gift.— 'Ae  "As'i  Pratt"  Fund.— la 
ISSS,  after  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Charles 
Pratt.  <.■>?  Brooklyn,  New  York,  sou  of  Mr.  Asa  Pratt, 
hue  of  Watertown,  as  to  the  details  of  a  scheme  in 
which  he  wished  to  benefit  the  working  people  par- 
ticularly, of  his  native  town,  he  offered  to  give  for 
the  As.i  Pratt  heirs  the  sum  of  80OOO  for  the  es- 
tablijhm^nt  of  a  fund  to  furnish  periodicals  of  use 
particularly  to  the  industrial  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, on  condition  that  the  town  would  fit  up  the 
lower  rooms  for  reading-rooms  in  an  appropriate  and 
substantial  manner.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  til.;  'jrl'er  of  the  gift  and  the  attending  conditions  : 

Mr.  A~a  Pratt  lived  in  ^Vatertown  for  over  sizty 
years.  He  died  November  9,  1878,  leaving  his  widow 
a  life  interest  in  his  estate.  She  having  recently  died, 
the  children,  in  closing  up  the  estate,  are  desirous  of 
comni'Tmorating  as  a  worthy  example  one  of  whom 
it  wa::  rail,  "  He  conducted  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer 01  furniture  in  Watertown  in  his  own  name  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  Many  pieces  of  furniture  have 
been  in  constant  use  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
are  still  in  good  condition,  thus  giving  evidence  of 
the  integrity  of  his  work.  He  raised  a  large  family 
and  although  in  humble  circumstances  he  always  paid 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  taught  his 
children  to  follow  his  example."  All  who  knew  him 
said  :  ■'  Asa  Pratt  was  an  honest  man." 

Learning  from  your  published  report,  and  other- 
wise, that  the  establishment  of  an  additional  reading- 
room  has  been  proposed  which  shall  be  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  people, 
and  knowing  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  memory 
of  his  life  (he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education),  and  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
her  pe'jple  for  such  education  as  tends  specially  to 
make  all  men  more  useful  citizeus,  the  executors  of 
his  estate,  on  the  behalf  of  his  children,  hereby  offer 
to  give  to  the  town  of  Watertown  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  (or  its  equivalent,  five  thousand- 
dollar  fifty-year  five  per  cent,  gold  bonds),  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "  Asa  Pratt 
Fund."  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz. : 
that 

"  1.  XL-  tuwn  sliiill  tinisti  tlie  liiiseillent  room  of  tlie  library  building, 

from  tbe  outiiJe,  properly  supplieit  witli  aiidioient  light  aud  heut  and 
the  necessary  appropriate  furniture,  and  keep  the  same  open  and  access- 
ible to  thf  public  not  less  tJiau  the  library  above,  of  whicb  it  shall  form 

"  2.  Slid  fund  shall  be  kept  safely  invested,  and  a  part  of  the  yearly 
income  ibereof  as  stated  below  shall  every  year  be  paid  over  to  the  trus- 
tees of  ti.e  public  library  and  by  them  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
such  periclical  literature,  includiofr  papers,  as  in  their  opinion  shall  be 
of  particular  interest  and  use  to  the  industrial  portion  of  the  comnmn- 
ity.  and  which  consequently  may  be  of  use  to  all.  The  part  of  said 
yearly  income  to  be  thus  paid  over  and  applied  every  year,  shall  be  for 
each  of  the  fir^t  five  years  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  for 
each  of  the  second  five  years,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and 
for  each  of  the  third  five  yeat3,  two  hundred  dollars,  and  so  on  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  every  perio.l  of  five  jears  attfr  the  flm  five 
years,  the  yearly  allowance  for  saiil  purchase  shall  be  increased  twenty- 
five  dollars  over  such  allowance  during  the  preceding  peri-jd  of  five 
years.  The  balance  of  said  yearly  income  in  excess  of  what  i^  paid  over 
to  said  trustees  and  expended  under  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  said  priu-.'ipal. 

"3.  Xo  sectarian  infiuence  shaU  govern  in  the  seleciion  of  reading 
matter  purchased  with  any  portion  of  the  income  of  said  fund. 

"  4.  The  care,  control  and  investment  of  said  fund,  and  all  addi- 
tions thereto,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  trujt  hereby  created, 
and  the  power  to  carry  into  effect  i:s  purposes  and  spirit,  ^h.ill  be  vested 
in  a  peruiaoent  board  composed  of  Three  reputable  freeholders  of  the 
town,  one  of  whom  shall  be  Mr.  H.  W.  Otis,  the  other  two  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  the  jelecimen  of 
the  town  acting  joiutly.  All  vacancies  on  account  of  death,  removal 
from  town,  resignation,  or  otherwise  occurring  in  the  Board,  maybe 
filled  in  like  manner  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Trustees  and  Selectmen. 
Members  of  the  Board  nuiy  hold  their  membership  during  their  pleasure, 
provided  thoy  comply  with  the  terms  and  sprit  of  this  trust. 

"o.  Tho  town  auditor  shall  have  the  right  whenever  the  town,  the 
selectmen,  or  the  trustees  wish  it,  to  inspect  the  securities  in  which  said 
fund  may  be  invested,  and  report  as  re.iuested. 

"H.  W.  0ns,  E:cul..r. 

"  I  engage  to  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  af.ove  sr.iii  is  soon 
as  the  town  shall  take  satisf.ictorv  a.:tion. 


PSi 
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The  town,  at  the  regular  aunual  March  town-meet- 
jg,  after  very  full  discussion,  took  the  following  ac- 


The  following  obituary  notice  copied  from  the- 
Bo4on  Journal  o(  November  12,  1878,  acquires  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  readers,  in  view  of  the  action  ol 
the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  in  accepting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Jlr.  Asa  Pratt's  estate  increas&d  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  sons,  to  establish  a  fund  for  furnishing 
reading  matter  for  a  new  reading-room  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  building  fjr  the  benefit  of  wurkiug- 
men : 

"  As.v  Pratt.— Aaa  Pratt,  one  of  the  most  venerabl»  and  esteemed  cil- 
iznns  of  this  section,  died  in  Watertown  on  Friday  hist,  in  the  eighly- 
lifth  year  of  his  age.  He  w.aa  the  son  of  Jacob  Pratt,  who  was  born  iu 
Maiden  in  173-1,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  his  ninety-first  year. 
His  son  .\sa,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  put  out  to  learn  a  trade.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  Boston  in  learning  the  trade 
of  cabinet-making,  he  removed  to  Watertown  and  starte-i  business  on  hi^ 
own  account,  September  18,  1818.  For  aljout  fifty  years  he  contmued  his 
business  on  substantially  the  same  sp^jt  where  he  started  it,  until  old  age 
compelled  him  to  rest.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  did  honest  work. 
His  dealings  with  men  were  true  ;  he  feared  debt,  and  amid  the  many 
struggles  of  maintaining  a  large  family,  he  wouM  never  contract  debts 
that  he  could*uot  meet  to  the  last  'loilar.  He  never  made  changes,  but 
stuck  to  his  trade  in  the  Kime  place.  He  bought  his  little  home  where 
he  took  his  bride  as  a  young  man,  and  it  was  the  home  of  his  children 
until  he  had  to  build  larger,  but  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  s;rme 
spot  he  lived  for  sixty  years  until  his  death.  He  ha-1  remarkalile 
health,  lie  was  a  kind  father  and  singularly  unselfish  in  all  his  rela- 
tions of  life.  He  could  not  brook  a  mean  or  selfish  thing  of  any  kind. 
He  had  a  large  family.  Seven  of  his  children  survive  him,  displaying 
the  same  traits  of  industry,  honesty  and  generosity.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Peqiiosette  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  before  his  death 
was  the  oldest  member  of  that  order.  The  social,  genial,- failhfnl  ways 
which  first  won  him  esteem  among  his  fellow-Masons  continued  to  the 
end.     For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since  he  gave  up  his  business, 


A  a  Pratt  has  lived  a  quiet,  meditative  life.  He  had  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  His  wants,  which  were  simple,  were  all  supplied,  and  he  had 
a  little  for  every  call  of  charity.  He  leaves  his  widow,  now  in  her 
seventy-eighth  year,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  with  a  good 
name,  which  is  better  than  riches." 

Several  of  the  workingmen  of  the  town  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  project  of  a  free  reading-room, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Chas.  Pratt,  who 
represents  the  Pratt  heirs.  It  secured  a  large  number 
of  signatures  : 

"WATERrow.v,  March  12,  1SS8. 
"To  ril.vs.  Pr.ATT,  E50  ,  Pr.iiikl.\n.  X.  Y. 

"  I''  "  '■'  I  ii  iifi  !•  I  '^1  i .  ;r,.-..i,..;uf  Wateito WO .  aud  householders 
"h"- 1  -     •!  their  own  hands  in  some  form  of 

pi'jdii'  I.       ...  I    .1  l>  you  for  the  gift  that  has  come 

throii.li  ;,..it  k:i.  1;,  -- t  .  r!,.   .  I     -  \\  e  represent. 

"  We  are  wnrkingmeu,  and  we  lliink  that  we  appreciate  the  united 
and  social  condition  of  a  large  class  of  onr  people  somewhat  more  di- 
rectly and  fully  than  those  conditions  can  be  understood  by  persons  who 
sec  them  only  from  the  outside,  and  we  have  long  ft  It  the  pressure  of  a 
public  need  that,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  been  met.  But  now  yourgen- 
erous  remembrance  of  your  former  home  opens  the  way  to  a  good  we 
have  hoped  for,  but  which  has  been  beyond  our  reach.  We  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  most  beneficial  reoults  from  your  bequest,  and  we  wish 
to  assure  you  that  our  best  endeavors  shall  be  given  to  turn  our  experi- 
ments into  facts. 

"The  list  of  names  at  the  end  of  this  note  will  not  be  a  long  one,  but 
e  )ch  name  will  stand  for  a  man  who  sends  you  greeting  and  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  heart. 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  long  live  to  see  the  good  that  will  come  from 
your  gift,  we  remain  sincerely  and  f.iithfully  yours." 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  meeting  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Public  Library,  according  to  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  trust,  appointed  with  Horace  W.  Otis, 
Charles  Brigham  and  Albert  O.  Davidson,  trustees  of 
the  Asa  Pratt  Fund. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  done  more 
than  he  promised.  He  placed  the  funds  (§5000) 
in  the  hands  of  the  special  Board  of  Trustees,  he  sent 
the  librarian  money  to  furnish  the  reading-rooms 
entire  with  fitting  and  durable  furniture,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  his  pleasure  in  the  first  year's  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  sent  the  library  a  check  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  reference  books,  which  has  been  ex- 
pended for  valuable  works  that  have  been  much 
called  for  by  students  of  art  and  manufactures  and 
history.  It  is  the  express  direction  that  these  be  all 
credited  to  the  "Asa  Pratt  Fund"  in  honor  of  his 
father,  whose  useful  life  was  spent  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  record  the  influence  of  this 
gift  in  enlarging  the  efiectiveness  of  the  public 
library.  That  it  is  gladly  and  thankfully  used  by 
many  young  men  and  women  is  apparent  to  those 
constantly  iu  the  rooms. 

Catalogues,  and  Use  of  the  Libeary.— 
As  a  new  card  catalogue  is  being  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  fact  that 
a  card  catalogue  of  the  whole  library  was  begun  in 
18G8,  long  before  there  was  any  Library  Bureau,  and 
consetiuently  when  few  card  catalogues  were  known 
outside  of  Harvard  College.  The  Boston  Public 
Library  had  begun  one  for  the  use  of  the  librarian 
and  assistants,  not  yet  for  the  public  :  the  Boston  Ath- 
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eiiieum  pasted  itj  titles  into  great  blunk-bouks  like 
scrap-books. 

This  catalogue  was  begun  as  the  aid  of  the  librarian 
in  doing  his  work,  and  was  written  mostly  nights  and 
holidays.  It  was  patterned  after  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
(.ifterwards  Prof.)  Ezra  Abbott,  assistant  librarian  of 
Harvard  College  Library,  with  of  course  simplification 
of  the  subject  portion  of  the  catalogue,  with  more 
specific  subjects  as  adapted  to  a  smaller  library.  The 
work  done  twenty  years  ago  is  the  biisis  of  work  done 
now. 

All  other  lists  and  catalogues,  as  shelf-lists,  acces- 
sion catalogue  and  bulletins  have  been  kept  up  from 
the  beginning,  every  title  thus  being  written  five  or 
six  times  in  ditierent  relations  for  difl'erent  purposes 
in  the  manuscript  lists.  No  labor  of  this  kind  has 
been  spared  t.j  make  the  library  a  well-organized  and 
eti'ective  instrument. 

The  library  has  had  good  direction  from  trustees 
and  experts  in  the  choice  of  books,  so  that  for  the 
purposes  to  which  this  has  been  put,  in  the  education 
of  this  town,  it  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  equipped 
with  good  books  of  good  authors. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  assisting 
pupils  of  the  schools  and  other  learners  to  the  use 
of  the  materials  which  the  library  contains. 

Its  life  seems  to  be  com[)aratively  active.  It  has 
nearly  three  volumes  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  town,  and  these  are  read  on  the  average  twice  each 
year.  This  rate  would  give  Boston  a  library  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  volumes,  and  a  circulation  of 
about  three  millions  annually. 

Its  friends  expect  it  to  do  much  better  than  this. 
A  love  of  reading,  and  the  habit  of  thinking  by  the 
aid  of  the  printed  page,  seems  not  to  be  the  natural 
inheritance  of  all  people.  Doubtless  the  new  era  of 
progress  which  started  in  Europe  with  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  use  oftheprinted  page,  the  emergence 
of  universal  intelligence  from  the  gloom  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  has  to  be  wrought  over  again  in  the  personal 
history  of  each  individual  of  the  race.  Agassiz  traced 
in  the  successive  beds  of  fossil  rocks  the  zoological 
history  of  the  world  ;  this  he  found  again  repeated  in 
like  order  of  development  in  each  individual  of  the 
higher  species  of  the  present  time,  by  tracing  the 
progress  from  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  embryo  to 
the  condition  of  maturity.  It  is  clearly  within  the 
province  of  the  historian  to  note  the  succeasive  stages 
of  growth  of  use  and  usefulness  of  public  libraries,  to 
note  both  the  early  and  successive  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  public  library  as  a  complete  organism,  and  to 
note  the  early  and  successive  stages  of  growth  in  the 
minds  of  individuals  brought  or  coming  within  the 
sphere  of  its  activities.  This  large  view  helps  to  clear 
the  air  of  much  confusion  of  ideas  in  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  life  of  a  public  library,  and  prepares 
wonderfully  to  settle  intelligently  the  many  questions 
constantly  arising  in  regard  to  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  these  great  public   trusts.     For   instance,   the 


ever-recurring  question  as  to  what  books  should  be 
allowed  in  a  public  library.  Should  they  be  selected 
with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  literary 
excellence?  Should  they  accord  with  certain  political 
or  religious  creeds?  Should  they  treat  only  of  facts 
of  science  or  history?  Should  they  ignore  all  that 
has  misled  or  deceived  the  expectations  of  the  past  ? 
j  Is  it  best  or  to  be  allowed  to  try  to  catch  the  eye  and 
excite  the  imagination  of  the  thoughtless  by  some- 
thing within  the  scope  of  their  minds?  In  the 
administration  of  this  library,  the  experiment  of  try- 
ing Mrs.  Southworth  and  Oliver  Optic  for  those  who 
else  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  read  Scott  and 
Dickens,  Irving  or  Bancroft,  has  been  made.  Science 
and  philosophy  have  on  the  other  hand  been  given 
out  to  babes.  The  effects  have  been  noted.  This  is 
a  field  for  intelligent  experiment.  It  should  not  be 
expected  that  the  results  of  modern  culture  can  be 
gained  by  relapsing  into  the  freedom  of  that 
accidental  untrained  life  which  our  fathers  found 
among  the  aboriginal  savages.  Christian  science  and 
Christian  philosophy,  aided  by  the  best  literary  pro- 
duct of  the  world  to  the  latest  day  are  no  more  than 
eiiual  to  the  best  results  desired  and  possible. 

The  history  of  this  library,  to  gather  up  the  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  in  a  single  statement,  has 
shown  that  the  best  books,  the  most  carefully  selected 
and  sometimes  the  most  costly,  brought  at  the  op- 
portune moment  when  the  want  had  been  created, 
the  assimilative  jjowers  being  in  condition,  have  sup- 
plied the  material  for  the  want  of  which. perhaps  a  life 
failure  would  have  resulted  rather  than  the  laying  of 
a  foundation  for  future  growth. 

The  great  need  of  a  young  man  or  a  young  wo- 
man who  finds  that  it  takes  most  of  his  time  and 
strength  to  live,  whose  whole  life  and  energy  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  material  and  mechanical  conditions  of 
existence,  is  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  world  of 
mind,  of  imagination  above  him.  Doubtless  other 
libraries  than  this  have  been  able  to  catch  such  an 
one's  attention  by  a  printed  page  not  too  obscure  for 
his  enlightenment  and  his  enjoyment. 

Not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  describing  individ- 
ual cases  in  the  history  of  the  library,  it  may  be 
claimed,  doubtless  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
some  in  every  condition  of  mental  development,  the 
more  the  higher  we  go,  have  found  it  a  garden  of  de- 
light and  of  refreshing,  the  open  door  to  new  views 
and  more  effective  labors.  Such  will  prove  their 
grateful  appreciation  by  leading  others  to  still  greater 
help,  stili  higher  and  wider,  and  more  constant  men- 
tal activity. 

In  this  town,  a  model  New  England  town,  with  its 
full  share  of  dull  material  existence,  the  library  has 
been  evolved  in  the  course  of  progress  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  intellectual  forces,  as  that  con- 
necting link,  if  one  can  excuse  the  figure,  which 
binds  this  toiling,  busy  life  to  the  onward  car  of  pro- 
gress.    It  is  for  the  masses  what  the  schools  are  to 
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the  young,  what  the  university  ia  to  the  scholar.     It 
is,  in  fact,  the  university  of  the  masses. 

It  requires  men  yet  on  its  board  of  control.  It  re- 
quires administration  with  firmness,  freedom  to  try 
new  means  and  measures,  and  intelligence  to  observe 
results  and  draw  conclusions. 


Eey.  John  Weiss,  1S08-72  (chairman,  1808-69  ;)  .\lfred  Hosnu 
1SC8-79  (secietury,   1808,  '09,   '70,  chairman,    1S71,  '73-'70  ; 


Davi.i  '1    :■  .'in     !-.  ■ 

18CS,   •,•!-,-.-.  ,:..,    |.-    ,, 

liJse,  I-  ■  ■-  ..I,.  u-,;i..,  i-:i,  . 
Marcli,  1M-.9-S7  (secrrtary,  ls71, 
Geo.  K.  Snow,  1872-84  (secretary, 
retury,  1S72-74)  ;  Charles  F.  Fitz, 
(treasurer,  18*4) ;  William  '"'vlii 
warJ  A.  Eana,  1884-87  ;  K  I "  .  : 
treasurer,  1S90-)  ;  A.  0.  Hai  i  '  -  h 
Ensign,  18S7-90  (secretary,  I--..  . 

man,  1890) ;  Geo.  E.  Priest,  1889- 
1S90-:  Wm.  H.  Bustin,  1S90-. 


urer,  Uai,  '7U,  "72-84,  'sj- 
31);  A.  C.Stockin,  IS7-.'-S4; 
SI  ;  liev.  Robert  P.  Stack,  1 

■■I  '  .  retary,  1SS4);  Rev. 
I-  "-  (secretary,  1885, 
-  retary,  188*)  ;  Clja 
'••  1-^^,  '89);  Horace  W. 
1,  I.^y.l-  (trea-urer,  ISS'.i,  c 
etary,  1S39) ;  Herbert  Cooli 


Solon  F.  Whitney,  librarian,  1808- ;  M.  Agnes  Gribble,  ass 
brarian,  1872-73  (uow  Mri.  Geo,  H.  Ohapinl:  Nelly  Brft.lford, 
iibiarian,  1873-77  (now  Mr"  S  .!-.in..ii  11  -:^.^,^i,|.^  ;  .I;ui-  Stnrk 
Histant  librarian,  1877- ;  Ell  i  >  :  .  ,  ,  r  ,  r  1,' i  ,f  i  ui  ]•-" 
Mrs.  James  Norcross) ;  lid..  ,    ■  ,         ,    r   ;,:,,,;,,;,,    ]- 

teacher  in  Philadelphia-,  T,  I,    >l  .    ,;  !  i.,  ,  -  ,r  u,>  hi,,  ,n  ,ii,  I 


The  Wears— The  South  Side— Morse  Field.' 
— History  narrates  that  Captain  John  Smith,  when 
exploring  the  Massachusetts  coast,  in  1614,  proceeded 
up  a  river  which  he  named  the  Charles,  landed  on 
the  south  bank,  probably  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
present  Watertown  Bridge,  and  his  party  refreshed 
themselves  from  the  pure  springs  located  in  this 
vicinity. 

When  the  settlers  of  the  town  located  within  its 
territory  they  considered  themselves  the  so!e  proprie- 
tors of  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  but 
preferred  to  settle  on  the  north  bank,  as  it  was  better 
adapted  for  immediate  cultivation,  and  safer  from  the 
Indians,  who  frequented  the  opposite  shore  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  who  had  a  settlement  at  a  place 
called  Nonantum.  The  land  on  the  south  side  was 
marshy,  back  of  which  extended  bluffs  heavily  tim- 
bered, or  high  bluffs  rising  abruptly  from  the  shore. 

For  home-lots  the  south  side  was  too  inconvenient 
and  too  remote  from  the  main  settlements  in  case  of 
danger  from  the  neighboring  Indians. 

When  the  settlers  in  Newtown  (Cambridge,  from 
1638)  crossed  the  river  and  settled  in  "  Little  Cam- 
bridge "  (Brighton),  and  extended  to  New  Cambridge 
(Newton),  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  planters 


in  Watertown.  So,  when  in  May,  1634,  the  colony, 
under  Re.v.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had,  under  the 
order  of  the  General  Court,  in  1632,  removed  from 
Mount  Wollaston  to  Newtown,  corapiained  to  the 
General  Court  for  lack  of  room,  particularly  meadow 
land,  Watertown  and  Boston  ofiered  them  land,  which 
was  accepted.  ,  This  offer  included  a  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  thirty  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  Court,  No- 
vember, 1632,  to  Mr.  George  Phillips  (the  minister  in 
Watertown),  "  on  the  south  side,  beginning  at  a  creek 
a  little  higher  than  the  pines,  and  so  upwards  towards 
the  wears."  Bond  say=  that  the  plot  was  nearly  op- 
posite the  United  States  Arsenal ;  but  it  may  have 
extended  beyond  and  reached  nearly  to  the  present 
Watertown  Bridge.  The  Court,  in  September,  1634, 
■'ordered  that  the  ground  about  Muddy  river  (Brook- 
line),  belonging  to  Boston,  and  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  shall  hereafter  behmg  to  Newtown,  the 
wood  and  timber  thereof,  growing  and  to  be  grown, 
to  be  reserved  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  :  provided, 
and  it  is  the  meaning  of  this  court,  that  if  Mr.  Hooker 
and  the  congregation  now  settled  here,  shall  remove 
hence,  that  then  the  aforesaid  meadow  grounds  shall 
return  to  Watertown,  and  the  grounds  at  Muddy  river 
to  Boston." 

By  the  permission  of  Governor  Winthrop,  granted 
in  April,  1632,  without  the  order  of  the  General  Court 
(for  which  he  was  severely  condemned  by  his  un- 
friendly deputy,  Dudley),  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
town  were  allowed  to  construct  a  fish-wear.  May 
9,  1632,  "it  was  ordered"  by  the  General  Court, 
"that  the  town  of  Watertown  shall  have  that  privi- 
lege and  interest  in  the  wear  they  have  built  up 
Charles  river,  according  as  the  court  hereafter  shall 
think  meet  to  confirm  unto  them." 

Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder  Working  Providence," 
says,  "  This  tow'n  (Watertown)  abounds  with  several 
sorts  of  fish  at  their  seasons,  bass,  shad,  salmon,  frost 
fish  and  smelts." 

Wood,  in  his  "  New  England  Prospect,"  1633,  nar- 
rates, "  A  little  below  the  fall  of  waters  "  (the  present 
dam  across  the  river)  "  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown 
have  built  a  wear  to  catch  fish,  wherein  they  take 
great  store  of  shads  and  ale-wives.  In  two  tides  they 
have  gotten  one  hundred  thousand  fishes." 

Historians  say  that  the  leading  spirit  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  wear  was  Mr.  John  Oldham,  a  freeman  in 
1681,  "  whose  house  near  the  wear  at  Watertown  was 
burnt  in  August,  1632."  Sept.  4,  1634,  the  General 
Court  "  ordered  that  no  man  shall  fish  with  a  net 
nearer  the  wear  at  Watertown,  than  the  further  part 
of  the  island  in  the  river,  and  there  also  never  to 
cross  the  river  wholly  with  any  net  except  it  be  at 
high  water  or  after." 

In  April,  1635,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Court  to  determine  the  bounds  between  New- 
town and  Watertown,  and  reported,  "  It  is  agreed  by 
us  whose  names  are  under  written,  that  the  bounds 
between  Watertown  and  Newtown  shall  stand  as  they 
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are  already,  from  Charles  river  to  the  Great  Fresh 
pond,  and  from  the  tree  marked  by  Watertown  and 
Newtown,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  pond,  and  over 
the  pond  to  a  white  poplar  tree  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  pond,  and  from  the  free  np  into  tlie  coun- 
try, northwest  by  west,  upon  a  straight  line  by  a 
meridian  compass  ;  and  further,  that  "Watertown  shall 
have  one  hundred  rods  in  length  above  the  wear,  and 
one  hundred  rods  beneath  the  wear  ia  length  and 
three-score  rods  in  breadth  from  the  river  on  the  south 
side  thereof,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  that 
side  of  the  river  to  lye  in  Newtown.  William  Col- 
bron,  John  Johnson,  Abraham  Palmer." 

This  tract  contained  by  estimation,  on  the  south 
side,  about  seventy-five  acres,  afterwards  called  the 
Wear  lands.  In  town-meeting,  Jan.  3,  l().35-36,  it  was 
"  agreed  that  there  shall  be  four  rods  in  breadth  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  in  length  as  far  as  need 
shall  require,  laid  (out)  to  the  use  of  the  wear  so  ii 
may  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Water  Mill.  Also,  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  ground  to  the  wear  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  conven- 
ient place." 

"  Agreed,  that  there  shall  be  laied  out  to  the  use  of 
the  Water  Mill  twenty  acres  of  ground  neare  to  the 
Mill  &  foure  rods  in  breadth  on  either  .^ide  the  Water, 
and  in  length  as  farre  as  need  shall  re(|uire,  so  it  be 
not  preduiciall  to  the  Ware." 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  company  never  settled  upon 
the  grants  of  land  made  by  Watertown  and  Bost(ji]. 
and  continuing  dissatisfied  and  complaining,  finally 
were  permitted  to  remove  to  Connecticut  and  settle 
upon  land  which  later  was  called  Hartford.  My 
direct  ancestor,  James,  was  one  of  that  colony. 

The  General  Court  thereupon  appointed  a  committee 
to  settle  the  boundaries  between  Nevytown  and  Muddy 
River  (Brookline),  which  made  the  adjustment  in 
April,  163G.  Newtown  retained  the  large  territory 
gained  in  163.">,  comprising  Brighton,  Arlington,  Lex- 
ington, Billerica,  pan  of  Bedford,  part  of  Tewksbury, 
extending  to  the  Merrimack  Kiver,  while  Watertown 
never  recovered  the  territory  which  it  had  originally 
granted.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  fact,  "  it  was  not  a  shire  town,  nor  place  for 
much  trade,  no  shipping-port,  only  reached  by  small 
vessels,  and  no  resort  for  official  men  and  capitalists." 
"  After  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall's  departure,  until  16S6, 
there  were  no  resident  assistants  or  magistrates- 
The  people  were  devoted  to  agriculture  and  some 
mechanical  trade  in  the  intervals  of  farming,"  plain 
in  their  habits  and  simple  in  tastes,  and  had  no  inter- 
est or  pride  in  municipal  aggrandizement. 

In  1G79  when  the  boundaries  between  Cambridge 
and  New  Cambridge  or  Cambridge  village,  (that  is, 
Newton,)  were  fixed,  it  was  stipulated  "  that  this 
Watertown  reservation  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
River,  two  hundred  by  sixty  rods,  should  be  main- 
tained and  held  by  Watertown  for  the  protection  of 
her  fish  wears." 


The  boundaries  not  being  satisfactory,  were  in  1705 
again  readjusted  so  that  this  territory  was  increased 
by  estimation  to  eighty-eight  acres.  It  is  stated  that  the 
lines  have  been  since  rearranged  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres,  including  that  covered  by  water,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  ami  is  surrounded  by  Newton, 
except  on  its  northern  bouiidary,  which  is  the  Charles 
River. 

From  the  orders  of  the  General  Court  it  would  seem 
that  the  wear  built  by  the  town  in  1632  was  public 
property.  But  soon  after  it  became  private  property 
and  was  held  in  shares. 

The  General  Court  had  granted  the  "  Oldham 
farm,"  on  the  north  side,  to  Mr.  John  Oldham,  April 
1,  1634.  He  mortgaged  this  grant  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Cradock.  The  land  was  not  ordered  laid  out  until 
June  2,  1641,  after  Oldham  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Pequot  Indians  at  Block  Island,  July,  1636.  But 
Oldham  had  soon  after  sold  this  grant  subject  to  the 
mortgage  ofThomas  Mayhew,  and  this  plot  included 
the  wear.  For  the  General  Court  confirmed  the 
town's  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  with  the 
wear  (Jan.  3,  163-J-36)  on  June  2,  1641,  when  it  was 
"  agreed  that  ^Ir.  Mayhew  shall  enjoy  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
River  by  Watertown  wear." 

Thomas  Mayhew,  a  freeman  in  Medford,  May, 
1634,  came  to  Watertown  in  1635.  He  received  six 
large  grants  from  the  town.  He  was  a  townsman  or 
selectman  from  1636  to  16-iO  inclusive;  also  in  1642  ; 
also  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  1636  to 
1644.  He  is  described  as  a  merchant  in  his  deeds. 
From  1638  to  1642  he  was  a  commissioner  for  Water- 
town  "  to  end  small  causes."  On  October  10,  1641, 
Nantucket  and  two  other  adjacent  islands,  and  on  the 
23d  of  October,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth 
Islands  were  granted  to  him  and  his  son  Thomas  by 
James  Forett,  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  who  con- 
stituted him  Governor.  He  removed  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1645. 

He  built  the  first  bridge,  afoot-bridge,  in  1641  over 
Charles  River,  and  one  record  states  that  this  was  the 
reason  for  the  grant  of  150  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river. 

In  1643  the  General  Court  granted  to  him  "three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  regard  to  his  charge  about 
the  bridge  by  Watertown  Mill  and  the  bridge  to  be- 
long to  the  County." 

Thomas  Mayhew  Sept.  29,  1638,  granted  to  Simon 
Bradstreet,  of  Ipswich  (Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
under  the  first  charter  from  1679  to  16S6),  for  six 
cows  worth  about  $200  each.  "  All  that  his  farm  con- 
tainynge  by  estimation  500  acres  lying  in  Cambridge 
w""  all  the  buildings  thereto  belonginge." 

Sept.  23, 1646,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Andover,  gent, 
for  £140,  conveyed  this  tract  to  Edward  Jackson, 
Cambridge,  naylor,  described  as  "  his  farm  of  500 
acres,  which  was  lately  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas 
Mayhew,  adjoining  the  wear  lands." 
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Tliis  tract  commenced  near  the  divisiuii  line  of 
Newton  and  Brighton,  and  included  the  present  Xew- 
tonville. 

His  mansion-house,  the  firstdwelling-hoiise  in  New- 
ton, v.-as  located  only  a  few  rods  from  WasLiugtoa 
Street,  near  the  Catholic  Church. 

Feb.  27, 1039—10,  Mayhew  conveyed  to  Governor 
Dudley  for  £90  the  rent  of  his  wear  for  the  last  four 
years,  leased  to  Robert  Lockwood,  Isaac  Sternes  and 
Henry  Jackson  for  six  years.  Also  the  river  side  and 
inheritance  of  the  wear  forever,  subject  to  a  certain 
mortgage  (referring  to  that  made  to  Cradock). 

March  2,  1643-44,  Dudley  sold  to  Edward  How  for 
£•59  10s.  2(1.  all  right  and  income  to  the  wears  in 
Watertown,  except  £22  l.Ds'.  2'7.  due  from  Stearnes 
and  Lockwood. 

Elder  How,  by  his  will  June  3,  1(514.  conveys  to  hij 
heirs  "  the  wears  with  all  their  privileges  thereto 
belonging,"  which  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
sons  in  law,  Nathaniel  Tread  way  and  John  Stone  I'or 
manj  years. 

Treadway,  with  Suflferanna  (How),  conveyed  one- 
half  interest.  May  30, 1662,  to  Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Sr., 
and  Stone  the  otlier  half.  May  2-:i,  1063. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  April  12,  1671,  ''  Upon 
consideration  that  the  Indians  being  like  to  buy  the 
privilege  of  the  wears  and  fishing  at  the  river,  which 
the  town  apprehended  will  be  much  to  the  damage 
of  the  town,  they  (the  Indians)  being  like  to  be  bad 
neighbors,  the  town  voted,  all,  as  one  man,  that  they 
were  altogether  against  their  having  the  wears,  or  tha: 
they  should  set  down  so  near  the  town.''  It  wa- 
voted  to  purchase  the  same  for  the  town's  use,  and  a 
committee  chosen  to  negotiate  with  the  owner,  N.i- 
thaniel  Cooledge,  Sr. 

Since  this  period  the  wears  have  been  the  town 
property,  and  rented  every  season  for  the  highest 
price  to  be  obtained  as  regulated  by  law. 

In  1738  complaints  were  made  to  the  Gereral 
Court  by  the  people  of  Newton,  Needham,  Weston. 
Medfield,  Sherburne  and  the  Indians  at  Natitk 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown  for  stopping  the 
course  of  the  fish  in  Charles  River. 

In  174-5  an  act  was  passed  making  it  an  offence  to 
raise  the  dam  of  the  mill  between  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  winter  and  the  1st  of  May  so  as  to  prtvent 
the  fish  from  passing  over,  with  a  penalty  of  £5  f^r 
each  ofJ'ence. 

In  1798  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  in- 
habitants of  Watertown,  Weston  and  Waltham  to  reg- 
ulate the  fishing  within  the  said  towns,  the  proceed- 
to  be  divided  among  said  towns  as  each  paid  towards 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Watertown  bridge. 

We-'ton  and  Waltham  becoming  in  later  years  freed 
from  this  charge,  lost  all  rights  under  the  law. 

In  1805  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  Newton  tu 
regulate  the  fishing  within  its  town  limits. 

In  1815  and  1856  acts  were  pa.ssed  constituting 
Brighton  and  Watertown  one  fishery,  and  regulating 


the  same.     This  interest,  once  valuable  to   the  town, 
,  h;is  ceased  on  account  of  the  pollution  of  the  stream 
>  by  the  numerous  factories  established  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.    Possibly  it  may  be  re-established  as  soon 
as  the  projected  sewer  system  shall  become  in  use  and 
I  the  stream  of  water  again  fresh  and  pure. 
,      Mayhew  sold  the  Oldham  farSi,  March  18,  1647-48, 
'  to  Nicholas   Davidson,  Char'.estown,  attorney  of  Re- 
becca Cradock,  alias  Glover,  with  the  mortgage  can- 
celed for  1000  acres  in  Martha's  Vineyard.    Soon  ^fter 
it  v.as  seized  on  execution  granted  to  Richard  Dum- 
mer  against  Mayhew,  and  on  March  21,  164-S-49,  it 
was  appraised  at  £70.     It  is   sometimes  calied   the 
[  'Dummer   farm"  in    the   early   records,  but  is   not 
1  that   tract  on    the   south    side    generally   known   as 

such. 
j      Possibly  this  Dummer  claim  arose  from  this  trans- 
I  action:  "Tho.Mayhewe  of  Watertown  March' granted 
j  to  Rich.  Dummer  Newberry  Gent'l.  and   his   heires 
j  (in  consideration  of  fower  hundred  pou  (nds)  in  hand 
p^ye-!)  his  farme  in  Watertown,  w'"  he  bought  of  Sim 
(on)  BroadstVeet  Gent'l.  containing  five  hundred  ac. 
And  all  the  Weire  and  one  hundred  and  forty  ac.  of 
land   thereto   belonginge  w""  certaine   provisones  by 
way  of  mortgage   in   the  same   expressed,  and   this 
was  by  indenture  dated   the  29th  of  the  7th   (Sep- 
tember) 1640." 

Mayhew  mortgaged  to  Dummer  in  1640  the  parcel 
he  had  sold  to  Bradstreet  in  1638,  unless  he  only 
intended  to  mortgage  the  farm  to  secure  the  payment 
for  the  six  cows,  while  Bradstreet  treated  it  as  a  valid 
sale.  When  Bradstreet  sold  it  to  Jackson  in  1646, 
he  gave  a  "  warranty  and  bond  of  £2  to  secure  it 
from  any  claim,  either  against  himself  or  Thomas 
Mayhew." 

The  Court  of  Assistants  made  Bradstreet  a  special 
grant  of  500  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
River,  condition  that  "  he  was  to  take  no  part  of  it 
within  a  mile  of  Watertown  wear,  in  case  the  bounds 
of  Watertown  shall  extend  so  far  on  that  side  of  the 
river,"  which  gave  him  a  confirmance  of  title. 

Through  this  territory  were  laid  out  two  roads, — 
one  designated  the  "Country  or  County  road" — con- 
structed in  1635-37,  the  present  Galen  Street,  and 
the  great  thoroughfare  from  Boston  over  Boston  Neck, 
Roxbury,  Brookline,  New  Cambridge  (Newton)  and 
over  the  Mill  Bridge  through  Watertown  to  Waltham 
and  Weston,  and  by  this  road  Roxbury  people  went 
to  the  Watertown  gris^-mill.  This  was  the  only  road 
leading  to  the  west  until  the  Worcester  turnpike  was 
built.  It  was  probably  laid  out  by  or  through  the  wear 
lands,  under  the  town  votes  of  September  14,  1635: 
"  Agreed  that  John  Warren  and  Abraham  Browne 
shall  lay  out  all  the  highways  and  to  see  that  they  be 
sufficiently  repaired,"  and  that  of  1637  :  "Ordered, 
th.it  there  shall  be  eight  days  appointed  for  every 
year  for  the  repairing  the  highways;  and  every  man 
that  is  a  soldier  or  watchman  to  come  at  his  appointed 
time  with  wheelbarrow,  mattock,  spade  or  shovel,  and 
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for  ilefault   hoieof  to   pay  fur   every   day 
town,  iiiiil  a  cart  for  every  day  to  pay  19s." 

The  other  highway  was  laid  out  in  1725-26  and 
forms  the  present  Watertown  Street,  it  having  orig- 
inally commenced  at  the  corner  of  the  pre.sent  Cali- 
fornia Street  and  Fiuli  Avenue.  Through  this  terri- 
tory, from  its  sources  near  Newtown  Centre,  runs 
"Cold  Spring"  Brook,  in  early  history  called  "Smelt 
Brook,"  by  rea.-^on  of  the  fish  of  that  name  that  used 
to  pass  up  the  water,  which  (lows  through  Boyd's  and  | 
Cook's  Ponds  into  the  Charles  River.  ! 

Presentment  was  made  against  the  town   in   1695  I 
and  1705  for  want  of  a  bridge  over  Smelt  lirook.     In 
behalf  of  the  town  in  1705  Jonas  Bond,  Esq.,  (known 
as  the  "  marrying  s.|uire")  answered  it  was  a  shallow  | 
place,  and  a  good  l-ottom,  and  needed  not  a  bridge. 
The  Court  ordered  that  the  said   way  be    forthwith  ! 
mended  on  pain  ul  paying  X5.  I 

In    16a2    Newtown    (Cambridge)    had    granted    to  j 
Thomas  Shepard,  late  pastor,  300  acres  of  land  be-  | 
yond    Watertown   mill,   adjoining    that    which    was  , 
Thomas  Mayhew's,  also  200  acres  more'  near  Samuel 
Shepard's  fann.  I 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  died  in  16l;i  and  this  land 
passed  to  Richard  Park,  although  there  is  no  record 
of  such  transfer.  Some  authorities  state  that  a  small 
part  of  the  nortli.a^terly  portion  of  this  tract  along 
the  Charles  river  or  weir  lands  was  in  \V'atertown. 
E.xcepting  this  .-mall  portion  the  residue  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  south  .i.le  came  into  the  j.ossession  of  1 
Richard  Dummcr  as  has  been  shown,  which  was  con-  i 
firmed  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Court.  | 

Richard  Dummer  sold  to  William  Clements  of  l 
Cambridge  for  O'A.  tiveuty-tive  acres  bounded  souther- 
ly by  the  highway  from  Watertown  to  Roxbury,  (pres- 
ent Washington  street,  Newton),  —  northeasterly  on 
Charles  river,  and  partly  in  Watertown  and  partly 
in  Newton.  Clements  sold  the  same  to  Daniel  Bacon 
of  Bridgewater,  tailor,  tor  £60  in  1669.  Daniel's 
sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  settled  on  this  tract,  Isaac 
having  in  16S1,  bought  five  and  one-haif  acres  from 
his  brother  Daniel  of  Salem.  Jacob's  house  was  sit- 
uated on  the  present  Galen  Street,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  hill ;  while  Isaac's  house  was  located  far- 
ther towards  Newton,  probably  near  Williams  Street. 
Isaac's  part  subseijuently  was  conveyed  to  Oaks  An- 
gler, who  kept  a  tavern  on  the  site  where  the  Nonan- 
tum  house  now  stands.  March  13,  1692-93  Jacob 
sold  seven  acres  for  £39  to  John  Barton,  and  John 
Barton.  Jr.  and  James,  sold  their  interest  in  1742,  to 
Jonas  Coolidge,  of  Newtown,  a  house-carpenter. 

In  1672,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  son  of  Richard  (?)  of 
Boston,  sold  to  Gregory  Cooke,  shoemaker,  Cam- 
bridge, 112  acres  lying  partly  in  Cambridge  (Angier's 
corner,  Newton)  and  partly  in  WatertQwn,  with 
house  and  barn  thereon,  for  £145;  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  highway,  north  by  the  Charles  river, 
south  by  Edward  Jackson  and  Daniel  Bacon,  and 
west  by  Thomas  Park's  land,  and  this  included  the 


weir  lands.  The  old  Gregory  Cooke  mansion  stood 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  site  of  Jlr.  Henry  Full- 
er's hou.se  in  Newton. 

Abraham  Williams  of  Watertown,  freeman  in  1652, 
purchased  in  1654  a  house  and  six  acres  of  John 
Gallon  or  Callow,  and  aiarried  Joanna  Ward  about 
1660,  and  in  1C62  purchased  a  house  from  Wm. 
Clements  situated  on  the  Country  Road,  (Galen 
Street)  southerly  from  Gregory  Cooke's  farm.  The 
present  Williams  Street  leading  from  Galen,  was 
named  from  him,  as  he  dwelt  near  it  on  the  west 
side  of  the  main-road.  James  Barton,  a  rope-maker, 
in  Boston,  of  large  means,  in  KiSS  bought  103  acres 
in  Newton,  a  portion  of  which  bounded  on  the  May- 
hew  farm.  He  bought  other  lands  extending  over 
the  Watertown  line,  and  erected  his  dwelling-house 
on  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  probably  situated' 
not  far  from  the  present  Watertown  Street. 

He  and  his  wife  ^Margaret  were  buried  in  Newton. 
His  daughter  Ruth  married  John  Cooke,  the  grandson 
of  Gregory.  His  .-^.m  John  bold  the  homestead  to 
Daniel  Cooke. 

Gregory  Cooke  died  in  1690-91  and  his  only  son 
Stephen  administered  upon  his  estate,  appraised 
April  7,  1691,  at  £191. lis.  His  second  wife,  the  widow 
Susanna  Goodwin,  married  September  15, 1691,  Henry 
Spring,  who  died  1695.  He  was  from  1680  to  1695 
the  town  "  prizer  "  of  Watertown. 

Stephen  Cooke  was  born  1047,  married  November 
19,  1679,  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Flagg  of  Watertown  ;  admitted  into  full  communion 
in  Mr.  Bailey's  church  March  4,  1687-88,  and  possibly 
chosen  deacon  June  30,  1697  ;  died  in  Newton,  1738, 
aged  ninety-one.  He  built  a  grist-mill  on  his  land 
near  Smelt  Brook,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  son 
Stephen  in  1733. 

Stephen  Cooke's  large  estate  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  grandsons,  Stephen  and  Daniel. 

Daniel,  who  married  in  1722,  for  his  second  wife 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Bis- 
coe)  Jackson,  died  in  1754,  his  three  children  having 
died  before  him.  In  1735  his  father  deeded  to  him 
the  homestead,  probably  the  house  being  the  one 
occupied  by  Gregory,  his  grandfather.  Daniel  left 
his  large  estate  to  his  nephew,  Captain  Phineas,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Samuel,  of  Windham,  Connecticut. 
Captain  Phineas  built  in  1760  the  house  at  present 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Pearl  Streets, 
over  the  Newton  line.  He  married  in  1759,  Abigail 
Durant,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  and  died  in 
1784.  One  daughter,  Mary,  married  Captain  John 
Fowle,  and  another,  Sukey,  the  youngest,  married  Dr. 
Walter  Hunnewell. 

Stephen,  the  brother  of  Daniel,  had  an  interest  in 
the  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  he  sub- 
sequently sold.  He  received  the  mill  built  by  his 
grandfather  on  the  Cooke  lands,  and  on  September  1, 
1749,  he  deeded  it  to  his  son  John,  with  forty  acres, 
with  dwelling-house,  barn,  mill-house  and  corn-mill. 
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Tlii?  tract  was  bounded  easterly  by  County  Iload,  or 
road  to  Boston,  Galen  Street,  seventy-seven  rods,  and 
Southerly  by  Daniel  Cooke's  land. 

January  10,  1782  John  conveyed  to  his  son  John 
ninety  feet  of  land  on  the  Boston  Road,  bounded 
southerly  by  Daniel  Cooke's. 

Stephen's  house  remains  standing  on  California 
Street.  Close  by  it  is  that  of  John,  the  latter  being  a 
frame  building  with  brick  sides.  John's  son's  house 
was  a  small  red  house  on  Galen  Street,  removed  to  the 
rear  of  the  present  frame  block.  A  greater  portion  of 
the  Cooke  estate  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

In  a  chamber  in  the  John  Cooke  house,  Paul  Re- 
vere engraved  the  plates,  and  assisted  by  John  Cooke, 
struck  off  Colony  notes,  ordered  by  the  Provincial 
Congress. 

It  is  stated  that  Benjamin  Edes  first  stopped  at  this 
house  when  he  escaped  from  Boston  with  his  printing 
preis,  and  that  the  first  number  of  "  Tlie  Boston  Ga- 
zc-fti  and  Couiitry  Journal"  vias  issued  from  here,  be- 
fore he  established  himself  near  the  Great  Bridge. 
While  others  dispute  this  fact,  yet  like  the  would-be 
president  in  1884,  the  south  aide  "  claim  everything." 
On  the  easterly  side  of  Galen  Street,  near  the  Bridge, 
stands  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  "Coolidge 
tavern,"  built  in  1740—12  by  William  Williams,  a 
ship  buildec. 

Stephen  Cooke  claimed  all  the  land  upon  the  river 
in  the  town  as  being  within  limits  of  the  weir  lands 
and  :is  he  had  an  undisputed  title  to  all  land  westerly 
of  the  Bridge,  he  purchased  in  March,  1722-2.3,  from 
John  Phillips,  a  grandson  of  the  first  minister,  for 
£dO,  three  acres  by  estimation  (of  the  old  grant)  tn 
strengthen  his  title.  The  land  is  described  as  within 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  "Township  of  Cam 
bridge." 

James  Barton  in  March,  1727,  had  sold  to  William 
Williams  in  Newton  a  "  house-right,"  for  £440, 
twelve  acres  of  land  near  the  Great  Bridge.  Its 
boundary  line  on  the  west  and  north-west  was  the 
county  road. 

In  1728  Stephen  Cooke  sold  to  William  Williams, 
described  as  of  Newton,  for  £16  15  s.  twenty-six  rods 
of  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Charles  River, 
bounded  northerly  and  easterly  by  the  county  road, 
and  westerly  by  the  town  land  now  laid  out  for  a 
road. 

The  old  road  referred  to  began  at  the  south  side  of 
the  bridge  at  a  point  about  opposite  to  the  square  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  present  Beacon  square, 
from  which  the  present  Riverside  place  commences, 
and  ran  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the 
present  Water  Street  into  the  present  Galen  Street, 
and  possibly  a  little  southwesterly  before  entering 
the  country  road. 

In  1742  William  Williams  sold  his  mansion  house 
and  barn  with  seven  acres  to  Ebenezer  Thornton 
of  Watertown,  a   ship   builder,  who   was   living  on 


the  premises.  Mention  is  made  of  the  "  Ancient 
Country  road  running  from  said  river  between  the 
aforesaid  mansion  house  and  said  barn,  across  and 
aslant  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  prem- 
ises into  the  new  country  road  to  be  excepted  and 
reserved  out  of  this  deed  for  said  Town's  use."  Men- 
tion is  made  of  a  wharf  twenty-feet  square  and  a  gang- 
way leading  thereto.  The  gangway  is  the  present 
Water  Street,  and  the  wharf  adjoining  the  line  of  H. 
Barker  &  Co.'s  starch  factor"  nt  the  foot  of  old  Fac- 
tory Lane  (Water  Street)  by  liu  old  elm  tree,  was 
owned  by  Samuel  Hunt,  a  trader  of  Watertown.  He 
had  purchased  the  same  in  1739  of  Thornton  and 
Williams  with  four  acres  of  land  for  £400.  In  the 
deed  he  is  described  as  a  ship-builder  of  Boston. 

Ebeuezei'Thornton,  a  trader  in  Boston,  in  1738  re- 
moved to  Watertown  and  engaged  in  the  business  ot 
procuring  timber  for  house  and  ship-building.  The 
south  side  and  adjacent  territory  being  heavily  tim- 
bered offered  him  ample  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
the  business.  Moreover,  it  was  considered  safer  than 
Boston  which  was  poorly  protected  from  a  sudden  at- 
tack by  an  enemy. 

In  April,  1710,  he  purchased  "  a  mill-stream,  dams, 
etc."  in  Dunstable,  near  the  New  'Hampshire  line, 
and  he  had  valuable  timber  interests  in  Dracut  on 
the  Meyimac  River.  The  town  of  Boston,  March  8, 
1734,  voted  to  erect  fortifications  within  its  limits  and 
Ebenezer  Thornton  with  Elisha  Cooke,  Esq.,  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Edward  Winslow  and  others  were  chos- 
en a  committee  under  this  vote.  They  erected  the 
fortification  at  "  North  Battery  Wharf,"  and  "  Fort 
Hill." 

He  married  in  1721  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Thomas,  a  famed  shipmaster  and  navigator 
of  Boston,  and  sou  of  Jonathan  Gilbert,  of  Connecti- 
cut, (an  ancestor  of  mine)  who  was  Colony  Marshal 
from  1036  until  1076-77.  She  died  in  Watertown, 
June  10,  1740,  aged  38  years,  4  moiilhs,  3  days.  After 
her  death  he  married  the  widow  of  Matthias  Cussens. 
Possibly  Thornton  and  Williams  were  engaged  for 
a  short  time  in  the  business  of  procuring  lumber  for 
household  and  shipping  purposes,  though  he  had 
removed  to  Mansfield,  Conn.,  when  he  sold  to 
Thornton. 

In  1740  Richard  King  had  settled  in  Watertown, 
and  in  1742  Thornton  sold  him  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  erected  a  shop  and  engaged  in  the  same 
business  with  Thornton.  In  1745  Gov.  Shirley  ap- 
pointed him  a  commissary  of  the  troops  destined  for 
Annapolis  Royal.  October,  1746,  he  mortgaged  hi.s 
shop  and  lot  to  Jonas  Coolidge  "  for  surety  in  con- 
sideration the  within  named  Jonas  was  my  surety  for 
money  due  to  the  Govt,  when  I  went  on  the  serv- 
ice to  Annapolis  Royal."  February  16,  1740,  he 
petitioned  the  selectmen  for  leave  to  erect  a  sawpit  or 
scaffold  at  the  south  end  of  the  Bridge,  which  was 
denied.  In  1746  he  removed  to  Scarboro',  Maine, 
engaged  in  trade,  became  a  large  exporter  of  lumber. 
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Jonas  Coolidge  died  in  the  .spring  of  17G7. 

Jonas  Coolidge's  elder  brother  Samuel,  known  as 
"  Sam,  the  schoolmaster,"  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1724,  was  appointed  town  school-master  in  1725.  He 
was  librarian  of  Harvard  College  1734-3-5.  Also  chap- 
lain for  a  short  time  on  Castle  Island.  He  became 
intemperate  and  mentally  deranged.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  wander  from  home  as  a  vagrant,  sleeping  in 
barns  and  out  of  doors,  and  the  selectmen  were  con- 
tinually in  trouble  about  him  by  complaints  coming 
from theselectmen  of  Roxbury,  then  from  Charlestown, 
then  Dorchester,  to  be  repeated  continually.  Nov.  4, 
1743,  Thanksgiving  day,  a  collection  was  taken  during 
church  service  to  be  laid  out  in  clothing  for  him. 

In  1751  he  was  again  appointed  school-master,  but 
soon  wandered  otf  according  to  his  custom.  "At  a 
meeting  of  the  selectmen  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Bemis',  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1752,  Mr.  Samuel  Coolidge  was 
present,  and  the  selectmen  gave  him  a  thorough  talk 
relating  to  bis  past  conduct,  and  what  he  might  ex- 
pect if  he  did  not  behave  well  in  the  future  they 
declarea  unto  him  that  they  put  him  into  the  school 
again  ("C  trial,  and  if  "^e  behaved  well  he  should  not 
be  wronged,  and  that '  e  was  to  begin  the  school  the 
11th  day  of  this  December.  Mr.  Coolidge  complained 
that  he  wanted  a  winter  coat ;  desired  3Ir.  Bemis 
to  get  him  a  bear  skin  coat,  and  get  Mr.  Meed  to 
make  it,  and  to  give  the  selectmen  an  account  thereof" 

The  demented  man  when  walking  along  the 
way  was  continually  muttering  and  talking  to 
himself  in  Latin,  and  once  p.assing  an  apothecary 
shop,  drenched  by  a  pouring  rain,  was  addressed 
by  some  one  from  within  in  these  words:  "Domine 
Coolidge!  pluit  tantum  ne&cio  quantum,  seisne 
tu"?  (Master  Coolidge,  it  has  rained  very  hard, 
I  don't  know  how  hard,  do  you  know?)  Quick  as  a 
flash   the  angry   man  seized   a  stone,   sent  it  crash- 


ing through  the  windnw,  breaking  glass  and  show  bot- 
tles, and  said  :  "  Fregi  tot  nescio  quot,  seisne  tu"? 
(I  have  broken  a  great  many  things,  I  don't  know  how 
many,  do  you?) 

He  died  January,  1767,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and 
was  buried  at  the  town  charge. 

Nathaniel  Coolidge,  Jr.,  kept  a  tavern,  here  as  a 
licensed  inn-holder  from  1764  to  1770  when  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  Dorothy  (Whitney). 

By  the  town  records,  it  appears  that  the  widow 
Ruth  Child,  daughter  of  Caleb  Church  the  miller, 
was  licensed  as  an  inn-holder  in  1717-18  near  the 
bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  where,  can- 
not be  located  ;  possibly  on  or  near  this  spot. 

While  there  had  been  for  some  years  a  great  deal 
of  commerci.al  life  in  Watertown,  still  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  a  very  important 
and  busy  town,  for  within  its  limits  the  Provincial 
Congress  and  the  "  Committee  of  Safety  "  were  hold- 
ing continual  sessions.  The  town  was  crowded  with 
temporary  residents  and  tradesmen  from  Boston,  who 
were  often  entertained  by  private  hospitality.  The 
public  schools  were  closed  as  the  buildings  were  used 
for  armories  and  the  sireets  daily  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  fife  and  drum  and  marching  men. 

This  tavern  known  as  "The  Sign  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
near  Nonantum  Bridge,"  was  a  popular  resort  for 
gatherings,  for  town  and  social  meetings  were  often 
held  within  its  doors.  In  the  winter  of  1775,  the 
Massachusetts  Hou^e  of  Representatives  held  a  ses- 
sion in  it  while  workmen  were  engaged  in  putting  up 
stoves  in  the  meeting  house.  Here,  in  1775,  it  was 
agreed,  was  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  the  "  Committee 
of  Safety  "in  the  case  of  danger.  On  its  northerly 
side  along  the  river,  was  the  road  leading  from  the 
ferry  that  for  many  years  was  used  between  the 
north  and  south  shores. 

In  front  of  the  tavern  door  once  stood  a  post  upon 
which  was  a  swinging  decorated  sign  board  upon 
which  was  the  portrait  of  King  George  III.,  where  it 
hung  until  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  received,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  after- 
wards raised  to  its  former  position  with  the  portrait 
of  George  Washington  upon  it. 

Here  during  the  war,  many  distinguished  persons 
in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  officers  in  the  American 
and  British  armies,  were  entertained.  The  bar-room 
was  the  middle  room,  facing  Galen  street,  and  British 
ofiicers  stifled  their  shame  at  the  continued  Americin 
success  in  steaming  hot  flip,  for  which  they  paid  in 
gold,  which  the  government  compelled  Madam  Cool- 
idge, much  to  her  disgust,  to  exchange  for  colonial 
currency. 

The  selectmen  paid  "  widow  Dorothy  Coolidge  for 
Rum,  the  19th  day  of  April,  for  the  men  in  the  Lex- 
ington battle,  12.?.  SJ.,''  the  town  records   mention. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering  in  his  centennial  oration, 
delivered  July  4,  1S76,  stated  that  "  General  Wash- 
ington stopped  here  on  his  way  to  take  command  of 
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the  army  at  Cambridge,  July  2d,  1775  aud  ate  break- 
fast, Mra.  Coolidge  making  for  him  journey-cake,  i.  e.. 
Johnny-cake."  While  Leathe'a  version  is,  that  on 
Sunday,  July  2d,  at  12  o'clock  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  General  Lee  arrived  and  reached  the  meet- 
ing-house where  after  divine  service.  Congress  assem- 
bled to  receive  him.  He  dismounted  and  was  pre- 
sented at  the  door  of  the  broad  aisle  with  an  address 
by  the  Speaker,  James  Warren.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  spent  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  where  he  arrived 
at  2  o'clock.  On  the  nest  day  under  the  elm  tree 
near  the  Common  he  formally  took  command  of  the 
American  army. 

On  December  11th,  at  noon  Jlrs. Washington  attend- 
ed by  her  son  John  Custis  and  wife  reached  Water- 
town  in  her  own  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  colored 
postillions  in  scarlet  and  white  liveries,  military  escort 
and  a  guard  of  honor.  Two  hours  were  spent  at  the 
Fowle  house  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Warren,  and  the 
party  arrived  in  Cambridge  at  3  o'clock. 

During  the  winter  season,  dinner  and  evening  part- 
ies were  given  in  town,  which  were  attended  by  the 
General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  and  probably  the  town 
has  never  witnessed  such  social  gaiety  since  that 
time. 

October  17,  17S9,  President  Washington  again  vis- 
ited Watertown  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm,  the  ringing  of  the 
meeting-house  bell  and  royal  salutes,  quite  in  contrast 
to  his  tirst  reception,  when  powder  and  shot  were  too 
scarce  and  valuable  to  be  thus  used.  On  his  return, 
November  5,  he  came  from  Lexington  to  Water- 
town  over  the  same  road  that  the  minute  men  had 
taken  April  19,  1775;  rode  quietly  without  escort  to 
the  Coolidge  tavern  for  supper  and  rest.  He  took 
supper  in  the  public  dining-room  which  extended  the 
entire  length  of  the  south  end  of  the  house.  At  the 
table  he  was  served  by  attendants  who  wore  white 
dresses  and  neat  checked  aprons.  He  lodged  in  the 
northwest  chamber  next  to  the  river. 

This  property  latterly  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Brigham,  who  lived  here  while  he 
had  a  lumber  yard  near  by  along  the  river. 

Across  the  lane,  the  present  Water  street,  was  situ- 
ated the  house  of  Samuel  Sanger,  then  Daniel,  later 
Abraham  Sanger,  the  boatman,  who  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  twice  or  more  each  week,  was  accustomed 
to  row  upon  the  river  to  and  from  Boston  as  a  pas- 
senger and  express  carrier. 

A  few  rods  south  upon  the  same  side  of  the  road 
once  stood  an  old  house,  the  mansion  house  of  John 
Hunt,  representative  from  the  town  to  the  General 
Court  in  1741,  1751  to  175S  ;  a  farmer  of  the  excise  in 
1752,  and  retail  trader  from  1740  to  1770.  Jonas 
Coolidge  in  17-15  sold  him  eleven  acres  with  the  old 
mansion  built  and  occupied  by  James  Barton.  It  was 
built  about  1715.  It  was  from  the  windows  of  this 
house  flashed  the  light  long  past  midnight  that  told 
that  Adams,  Warren  and  Gerry  were  in   counsel,  an- 
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Mistress  Hunt  then  lived,  on  the  west  side  opposite 
I  the  Spring  Hotel,  and  as  the  sick  matron  appeared  at 
the  window  of  her  mansion  he  politely  raised  his  hat 
as  she  courteously  saluted  him. 

John  Hunt  was  a  distiller  having  his  still  next  to 
the  wharf  of  Samuel  Hunt,  with  a  store,  and  did  a 
successful  business.  He  had  a  stone  wharf  further  to 
the  east  upon  the  river,  not  far  from   the  bounds   of 

■  Xewton.  In  1768  he  sold  his  homestead  and  distil- 
lery to  his  eldest  son  Samuel. 

The  Hunt  property  finally  came  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney,  Jr.,  and  was  the  birth-place 
of  Miss  Annie  Whitney,  the  sculptress;  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Whitney,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  Public 
Library  of  Watertown.  and  the  Society  of  the  First 
Piir;?h,  although  he  found  himself  in  Belmont  after 
the  incorporation  of  that  town.  In  f;ict,  this  was  the 
birth  place  of  all  Mr.  Nathaniel  R.  Whitney's  child- 
ren, and  was  occupied  by  him  until  his  removal  to 
East  Cambridge  on  being  apppointed  clerk -of  the 
Court.  A  few  years  ago  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  F.  E.  Howard  ;  nd  the  building  re- 
moved to  Water  Street,  wher<>  it  is  now  devoted  to 
tenants  of  a  humbler  class. 
The  death  of  Washington  wa    greatly  mourned   in 

'  this  town  aud  a  funeral  service  to  his  memory  per- 
formed with  great  pomp   and    solemnity.     A  negro 

'  slave,  who,  when  Washington  had  been  a  guest  at  his 
master's  house,  had  served  him,  wore  as  his  emblem  of 
mourning  an  old  scarlet  coat  worn  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  trimmed  with  crape,  and  stood  thus  ar- 
rayed in  the  meeting  house  during  the  service  on  suc- 
cessive Sabbaths  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
worshippers. 

Watertown  square  aud  the  main  street  for  many 
years  was  a  lively  spot  and  the  merchants  did  a  thriv- 
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ing  ti-iule.  Money  \v;u  scarce,  but  barter  ami  ex- 
change was  carried  ou  with  the  farmers  tor  niile.s 
arouud. 

"Angler's  Corner,"  (Xewton)  was  named  from 
Cakes  Angler,  the  sou  ot"  the  Rev.  Samuel  Angler,  a 
saddler  by  trade. 

In  17-I;2  he  met  with  Samuel  Jackson  and  Daniel 
Cooke,  purchased  from  Jonas  Coolidge  11  acres  with 
an  old  house.  He  erected  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Xonantum  House  which  he  kept  for  many 
years. 

It  was  a  small  hamlet  with  about  a  dozen  houses, 
two  taverns  and  a  smal!  store.  It  was  nicknamed 
"  Hell's  Corner"  from  the  disreputable  orgies  that 
frequently  took  place  in  one  of  the  taverns.  Some 
of  the  more  progressive  citizens  deemed  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  if  the  territory  was  annexed  to 
Watertown,  and  in  Jlarch,  1779,  a  committee  was 
chosen  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  join  with  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Newton  in  a  petition  for  the  an- 
nexation to  Watertowu,  but  the  movement  was 
unsuccessful.  In  :March,  17S2,  the  attempt  was 
again  undertaken  with  like  result. 

The  records  show  that  in  April  1781,  the  t.iwn 
voted  to  establish  a  poor-bouse  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  but  th:s  vote  was  never  carried 
out. 

A  few  years  later  Esquire  Wm.  Hull,  afterwards 
General  Hull,  undertook  the  scheme  of  having  a  large 
town  or  village  at  Newton  Corner  to  include  the 
greater  part  if  not  all  the  territory  on  the  south 
side. 

In  September,  1794,  he  purchased  from  Stephen 
Cooke  some  fifty  acres  with  dwelling-house  and  barn- 
including  the  PhineasCuoke  house,  with  the  right  to 
improve  the  upper  mill-pond  (Boyd's),  for  fish-ponds, 
baths,  etc.,  and  mortgaged  the  same  to  Cooke  for 
£1-211.  He  was  living  in  the  Phineas  Cooke  house, 
while  building  the  Nonantum  House  which  he 
afterwards  occupied,  and  had  a  wharf  on  the  Charles 
river  near  the  Watertown  line.  The  present  "William 
Street  leads  direct  to  the  spot,  near  which  was  his 
malt-house.  He  became  somewhat  financially  em- 
barrassed and  in  1S05  conveyed  all  his  interest  in 
this  Cooke  tract  to  Eliakim  Morse,  a  wealthy  merchant 
in  Boston,  who  paid  the  mortgage  and  released  the 
Phineas  Cooke  homestead. 

Dr.  Eliakim  Morse  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle 
in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  came  to  Boston,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  and  accumulated  a  large  estate.  He 
built  the  colonial  mansion  that  stands  upon  the  most 
elevated  spot  of  the  Cooke  estate.  It  was  built  by 
days'  work  and  when  finished  was  the  finest  mansion 
in  style  and  situation  for  miles  around.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  the  country  road  was  named  Galen 
Street  in  honor  of  the  father  of  medicine  among  the 
ancients,  the  road  having  been  widened  and  made 
more  uniform  and  beautified  with  trees.  After  his 
death  the  homestead  passed   into   the   hands   of  Mr. 


Harrison  Page,  while  the  meadow-land  near  Newton 
was  mapped  out  into  building  plots.  Morse  and 
Chestnut  (now  Boyd)  Streets,  were  laid  out,  and  the 
land  thrown  into  market,  and  settled  upon  mostly  by 
persons  allied  in  all  respects  to  Newton.  On  this 
tract  formerly  stood  a  fine  grove  of  handsome  chest- 
nut trees.  Back  of  the  Morse  estate  near  Watertown 
Street,  stands  the  homestead  built  by  Capt.  Samuel 
Somes  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Stephen 
Cooke.  Somes  was  a  handsome,  vivacious  man  of  free 
and  convivial  habits  and  the  captain  of  a  "crack" 
military  company  in  Boston  known  as  the  Fusileers. 
Once  the  company  had  a  field  day  on  this  territory 
which  attracted  a  great  crowd  from  the  surrounding 
villages. 

Next  northerly  to  the  Dr.  Morse  estate  stands  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  house  built  1824-20  by  Stephen 
Cooke.  On  the  easterly  side  of  Galen  Street,  adjoin- 
ing Water  Street,  the  early  portion  of  this  century 
was  built  what  is  at  present  known  as  the  "Stone 
house."  It  was  built  before  1708  by  John  Hunt, 
either  for  himself  or  his  son  John,  who  was  his  busi- 
ness partner.     He  sold  it  to    Josiah   Capen    in   1772. 

In  1802  it  was  kept  by  Nathaniel  Broad,  as  a 
tavern,  who  died  there.  Ilev.  Theodore  Parker  in 
the  month  of  April  of  that  year  opened  a  school  in  an 
old  bakery  that  stood  in  the  rear  of  this  mansion, 
formerly  Hunt's  shop,  but  since  removed  to  the 
corner  of  Maple  Street,  (opened  within  a  few  years) 
and  Galen.  Having  leased  it  he  personally  assisted 
in  flooring  it,  made  a  rude  wainscot,  a  dozen  desks, 
and  opened  school  with  two  pupils  one  of  whom  was 
a  charity  scholar.  Here  he  met  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  his 
future  wife,  who  was  boarding  in  the  same  fomily.  He 
taught  school  for  two  years  with  great  success  until 
he  had  earned  money  enough  to  permit  him  to  pursue 
his  theological  studies.  He  preached  occasionally 
on  Sabbaths  in  the  town-hall  and  elsewhere  during 
this  time,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Kev. 
Convers  Francis. 

Close  by  the  division  line,  on  the  corner  of  Galen 
and  Williams  Streets,  stands  the  old  Segar  house, 
built  by  Ebenezer  Segar  in  1794.  Connected  with  it 
in  the  rear  was  an  extensive  building  and  a  brick 
shop  where,  in  1820,  the  New  England  Lace  Company 
had  their  factory.  The  street  was  called  Lace  Fac- 
tory Lane.  In  1823  the  factory  was  removed  to  Ips- 
wich. The  originators  of  the  factory  with  some  of 
the  workmen  came  from  Nottingham,  England,  as 
their  foctory  there  had  been  broken  up  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  lace  being  made  by  machinery  in- 
stead of  by  hand,  under  the  Heath  coat  patent.  Many 
of  the  leading  young  ladies  found  pleasant  and  con- 
genial work  in  the  factory  and  the  departure  of  the 
works  from  the  town  was  regretted. 

Subsequently  the  property  belonged  to  Stephen 
Perry,  and  was  the  boyhood  home  of  William  Stevens 
Perry,  the  present  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Iowa.  In  this 
house  were  held  the  first  services  of  that  denomina- 
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tion  gathered  in  Newton,  and  the  parish  of  Grace 
Church  organized. 

On  the  opposite  corner  stands  the  house  of  Rev.  A. 
B.  Earle,  the  well-known  evargelist,  occupied  during 
his  life-time  by  lawyer  Alfred  B.  Ely,  of  Xewton, 
known  in  civil  and  military  life,  who  died  July  30, 
1872. 

In  March,  1S27,  the  Newton  and  Watertown  Uni- 
versalist  Society  was  organized,  Dnd  on  August  loth 
it  dedicated  a  house  of  worship,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Galen  and  Water  Streets. 

It  was  dissolved  in  ISGG  and  the  town  purchased 
the  building  for  a  school-house,  the  present  Parker 
School,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker.  The  people  of  the  town  of  that  time  remem- 
ber the  frequent  town-meetings  necessary  to  secure 
this  building  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  tactics 
of  1695  and  of  many  another  time,  when  public  im- 
provements have  been  finally  voted  against  the  wishes 
of  conservative  opponents  were  used,  yet  without  an 
appeal  to  the  Governor. 

From  Galen  Street  by  the  bank  of  the  Charles 
River  next  to  the  Coolidge  tavern  is  an  ancient  way, 
a  little  lane,  a  gangway  as  called  in  early  deeds,  run- 
ning a  short  distance  to  Hunt's  wharf,  then  turning 
abruptly  into  Factory  Lane,  running  westwardly  up 
the  steep  hill  to  Galen  Street  by  the  Parker  School  — 
now  known  as  Water  Street.  By  and  upon  the  river 
bank  there  have  been  and  are  located  many  indus- 
tries. Besides  the  ship  building  before  mentioned, 
was  the  potter's  shop  of  Samuel  Sanger  in  1771. 

Beyond  Brigham's  lumber  yard  and  wharf  was  for- 
merly a  hat-f;xctory, — afterwards  a  wire-factory, — now 


occupied  by  the  W; 


Soap   Works,  commenced  in 


18G8.  Next  are  the  works  of  the  Newton  and  Water- 
town  Gas  Light  Company,  with  the  electric  plant 
lately  located.  Beyond  was  the  wharf  and  warehouse 
of  Samuel  Hunt,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
John  Hunt.  At  the  end  of  this  lane  stood  the  dis- 
tillery and  store  of  John  Hunt,  which  he  sold  to  his 
son  Samuel,  with  his  wharves  and  dwelling-house,  in 
1768.  Some  fifty  years  later  it  was  changed  into  a 
starch-factory,  which  business  still  thrives  under  the 
management  of  H.  Barker  &  Co.,  though  the  build- 
ings are  of  later  date.  Factory  Lane  was  a  private 
lane  that  led  by  the  distillery  through  Mr.  Hunt's 
estate  to  the  Samuel  Hunt  wharf. 

Among  the  other  factories  may  be  mentioned  the 
wool  factory  of  Capt.  Joseph  Crafts,  later  John  W. 
Hollis's  on  Galen  Street;  the  knitting-fitctory  of 
John  W.  Tuttle,  succeeded  by  the  Porter  Needle 
Company,  later  by  the  Empire  Laundry  JIachinery 
Company,  on  California  Street ;  the  bicycle  factory  of 
Sterling  Elliott  and  the  Stanley  Dry-plate  Company 
on  the  river  bank  south  of  JIaple  Street. 

Ths  ice  business  of  Howard  Bros,  is  located  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.  The  White  and  the  Derby  type 
factories,  no  longer  in  existence,  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Watertown   Street.     On    Morse   Street,   near   the 


ponds,  still  remains  an  old  silk-mill,  now  a  paint-null, 
and  the  factory  of  knit  and  woolen  goods  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dalby,  while  on  the  same  street  near  Galen  is 
Sanger's  sash  and  blind  factory. 

In  1S71,  by  Chapter  184,  tlie  Legislature  granted 
the  right  to  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroa^d  Com- 
pany, to  extend  its  tracks  from  Weston  through  Wal- 
tham,  Newton,  Watertown,  Cambridge  and  Brighton, 
or  any  of  them  to  some  point  adjacent  to  the  location 
with  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  site  would  be  laid  out  along 
Water  Street  to  Faneuil  to  onnect  with  the  B(jston 
&  Albany  Railroad. 

In  1868,  Chapter  LM,  the  "Xnnautum  Horse  Rail- 
road Company"  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature. 
Miles  Pratt,  Nathaniel  Whiting  and  James  F.  Simons, 
Jr.,  were  the  incorporators,  an<l  they  were  empowered 
to  build  and  maintain  a  track  from  the  flag-statf  op- 
posite the  Spring  Hotel,  Watertown,  to  Lowe's  apothe- 
cary store  in  Newton  ;  the  capital  stock  being  fixed 
at  8oU,000. 

In  1874  commenced  the  agitation  and  petitioning 
for  various  causes,  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  this  territory  'to  Newton,  and  ten  times  has 
this  effort  been  made  without  success,  though  in  1889, 
fifty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  voters  were 
petitioners,  with  only  eleven  neutrals. 

This  territory  financially  is  valuable  to  the  town  as 
it  consists  of  ninety-four  acres,  valued  with  the 
factories  and  buildings  for  tax.able  i>urposes  at  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  18S8  there  was  completed  in  conjunction  with 
the  City  of  Newton,  a  system  of  surface  drainage  for 
Jlorse  Field.  The  sewer  system  known  as  "  Charles 
River  Valley,"  adopted  in  1889  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, will  pass  through  this  territory  along  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  River  through  Faneuil  and  Brighton 
into  the  main  sewer  in  Boston  and  out  into  the  har- 
bor. 

This  territory  well  drained,  supplied  with  pure 
water,  electric  lights,  good  municipal  privilegesat  low 
taxation,  in  a  few  years  will  be  covered  with  the 
homes  of  law  abiding  citizens  attracted  by  its  superior 
advantages. 

Whatever  in  the  future  m.ay  be  its  municipal 
government— town  or  city — one  thing  is  certain,  the 
south  side  of  Watertown  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor  in  the  history  of  tlie  old  town  of  Watertown. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

WATEHTOWy— {Continual). 
MILITARY    niSTORY. 

Indimwurs—The  Rrvjuti^'nary  Period— Tli-  CivU   Il'jr. 

The  military  history  of  this  town  has  never  been 
vritten.     Perhaps  it  is  yet  not  time  to  separate  this 
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iiiiportiiut  i>:irt  ot  our  cnimiinii  hi-tnry  uml  trace  troiii 
Captain  Patrick  of  tlie  early  train  liands  to  Com- 
niauder  Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery,  all  that  brilliant  list  of  names  of  men 
who  were  so  essential  to  the  mere  existence  of  society 
and  who  so  abundantly  filled  the  imjiortant  civil  posts 
of  duty.  The  pages  of  our  history  are  thickly  strewn 
with  military  titles. 

The  original  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  during 
the  first  150  years,  is  shown  in  the  following  article 
on  the  Indians  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rand.  Something  of  the 
condition  of  military  atTairs  can  be  seen  in  the  article  on 
the  Revolutionary  Period  by  JMrs.  Bradford.  The 
contribution  of  our  town  to  the  great  Civil  War  is 
seen  in  Mr.  Ingraham's  record. 

But  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war  of  18-15-JS, 
and  the  dread  of  war  at  other  times  have  kept  alive 
the  military  spirit  and  brought  out  and  trained  those 
fitted  to  command  or  willing  to  serve  their  county  in 
this  way.  These  always  have  the  respect  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  more  quiet  neighbors. 

The  Indians  of  Watertown.'— Cotton  Mather 
who  is  never  dull  says  of  the  Jlassachusetts  Indians: 
"Know  then  that  these  doleful  creatures  are  the  ve- 
riest ruins  of  mankind  which  are  to  be  found  any- 
where upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  One  might  see 
among  them  what  an  hard  master  the  devil  is,  to  the 
most  devoted  of  his  vassals.  These  abject  creatures 
live  in  a  country  full  of  mines;  we  have  already  made 
entrance  upon  our  iron ;  and  in  the  very  surface  of 
the  ground  among  us,  there  lies  copper  enough  to 
supply  all  this  world;  besides  other  mines  hereafter 
to  be  exposed.  But  our  shiftless  Indians  were  never 
owners  of  so  much  as  a  knife  till  we  came  among 
them.  Their  name  for  an  Englishman  vvas  a  knife- 
man. .  .  .  They  live  in  a  country  where  we  now 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  human  life.  But  as  for 
them,  their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  mats  tied 
about  poles  fastened  in  the  earth,  where  a  good  fire  is 
their  bed  clothes  in  the  coldest  seasons.  ...  In 
most  of  their  dangerous  diseases,  'lis  a  powow  that 
must  be  sent  for ;  that  is,  a  priest  who  has  more  famil- 
iarity with  Satan  than  his  neighbors.  This  conjurer 
comes  and  roars  and  howls  and  uses  magical  cere-^ 
monies  over  the  sick  man,  and  will  be  well  paid  for  it 
when  he  has  done.  If  this  don't  effect  the  cure,  the 
man's  time  is  come,  and  there's  an  end.  .  .  .  Their 
way  of  living  is  infinitely  barbarous.  The  men  are 
most  abominably  slothful,  making  their  poor  squaws, 
or  wives,  to  plant  and  dress  and  barn  and  beat  their 
corn,  and  build  their  wigwams  for  them." 

One  other  thing  this  versatile  pen  has  placed  on 
record,  that  the  Indians  in  their  wars  with  the  Eng- 
lish, finding  inconvenient  the  yelling  of  the  English 
dogs,  "sacrificed  a  dog  to  the  devil;  after  which  no 
English  dog  would  bark  at  an  Indian  for  divers 
months   ensuing.     This   was    the    miserable   people 
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which  our  Eliot  propoundt'd  unto  himself  the  saving 
of."     [I-'ts  of  Eliot]. 

The  inquiry  arises  when  in  Watertowu's  history  do 
we  first  meet  with  Indians? 

If  Professor  E.  N.  IlorsforJ  be  correct,  it  was  in 
that  memorable  battle  which  Thorfinn  and  his  brother 
Norsemen  fought  with  the  Skraelings,  this  side  of 
Cambridge  Hospital,  a  battle-field  which  justly  can 
never  belong  to  any  other  than  the  children  of  Nor- 
umbega.  It  was  then  about  the  year  1000  that  the 
\Vatertown  Indians  loomed  up  above  the  misty  hori- 
zon-line of  history. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
sight  of  the  Indians  that  cannot  be  questioned. 

Capt.  Roger  Clap  (so  printed  in  Shurtlefl''s  "  Bos- 
ton ")  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1630.  He 
arrived  at  Hull  May  30th,  in  the  ship  "Mary  and 
John,"  which  "  Great  Ship  of  Four  Hundred  Tons,"  as 
hecalls  it,  did  notbring  the  colonists  any  farther  than 
"  Nantasket  Point."  There  the  hard-hearted  Captain 
Squeb  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  "in  a  forlorn 
place  in  this  Wilderness."  The  colonists,  though, 
"  got  a  Boat  of  some  old  Planters  "  and  toward  the 
west  they  went  sailing.  They  came  to  Charlestown, 
which  had  "some  Wigwams  and  one  House,"  and 
may  have  been  a  mighty  city,  but  all  in  embryo. 

This  did  not  satisfy  their  ambition.  Capt.  Clap 
says  that  they  "  then  went  up  Charles  river,  until  the 
river  grew  narrow  and  shallow,  and  there  we  landed 
our  goods  with  much  labor  and  toil,  the  bank  being 
steep,  and  night  coming  on,  we  were  informed  that 
there  were  hard  by  us  Three  Hundred  Indians.  One 
English  Man  that  could  speak  the  Indian  language 
(an  old  Planter)  went  to  them  and  advised  them  not 
to  come  near  us  in  the  Night ;  and  they  barkened  to 
his  Counsels  and  came  not.  I  myself  was  one  of  the 
Sentinels  that  first  Night.  Our  Captain  was  a  Low 
Country  Souldier,  one  3Ir.  Southcot,  a  brave  Souldier. 
"  In  the  Morning  some  of  the  Indians  came  and 
stood  at  a  distance  off,  looking  at  us,  but  came  not 
near  us,  but  when  they  had  been  a  while  in  view, 
some  of  them  came  and  held  out  a  great  Bass  toward 
us ;  so  we  sent  a  Man  with  a  Bisket  and  changed  the 
Cake  for  the  Bass.  Afterwards  they  supplied  us  with 
Bass  ;  exchanging  a  Bass  for  a  Bisket  Cake,  and  were 
very  friendly  unto  us. 

"  O  Dear  Children  !  Forget  not  what  Care  God  had 
over  his  dear  servants,  to  watch  over  us,  and  protect 
us  in  our  weak  beginnings.  Capt.  Squeb  turned 
ashore  Us  and  our  Goods  like  a  mercy  less  Man,  but 
God,  even  our  merciful  God,  took  pity  on  us  ;  so  that 
we  were  supplied,  first  with  a  Boat,  and  then  caused 
many  Indians  (some  Hundreds)  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Advice  of  one  Man,  not  to  come  near  us  ;  Alas,  had 
they  come  upon  us,  how  soon  might  they  have  de- 
stroyed us  I  I  think  we  were  not  above  Ten  in  Num- 
ber. But  God  caused  the  Indians  to  help  us  with  fish 
at  very  cheap  rates." 

In  this  account  which  Capt.  Clap  addressed  to  hia 
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children  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  proceeds 
to  say  that  the  party  did  not  stay  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  many  days.  They  had  "  orders  to 
come  away  from  that  Place  (which  was  about  Water- 
town)  unto  a  place  called  Mattapan  (now  Dorches- 
ter)." 

When  Capt.  Chip  told  his  simple,  touching,  rever- 
ent story,  little  did  he  think  that  his  item  about  the 
bass  would  suggest  to  some  ingenious  mind  a  scene 
for  our  picturesque  town  seal. 

The  inquiry  arises  who  were  these  Indians  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charles? 

A  part  of  the  aboriginal  population  called  the 
Massachusetts  ludians.  Drake,  in  his  work  on  the 
Indians,  tells  us  that  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
JMassachusetts  means,  "  An  hill  in  the  form  of  an 
arrow's  head."  Roger  Williams  said  that  the  Jlassa- 
chusetts  were  called  so  from  the  blue  hills. 

Gookin,  in  his  Historical  Collections,  says  : 

"The  Massachusetts,  being  the  next  great  people  northward,  inhab- 
ited principally  about  that  place  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  the  body 
of  the  English  now  dwell.  These  were  a  numerous  and  great  people. 
Their  chief  aachem  held  dominion  over  many  other  petty  governoiirs. 
as  thoae  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punkapaog,  Nonautum,  ^"iLsha- 
way,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokuintakuke,  ad  the  old 
men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people  could,  in  former  times, 
arm  for  war  about  three  thousand  men,  aa  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragausitta  ;  but  held  ara- 
nity,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkuunawkutts,  who  lived  on  the 
south  border,  and  with  the  Pawtuckctts,  who  inhabited  on  their  north 
and  Boutheast  limits.  In  An.  1G12  and  l(jl.1,  these  people  were  also 
sorely  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  with  the  same  disease  before  mention- 
ed in  the  last  section  ;  which  destroyed  the  most  of  them,  and  made 
room  for  the  English  people  of  Massachasetts  colony,  which  people  this 
country  and  the  ne.xt  called  Pawtuckett.  There  are  not  of  this  people 
left  at  this  day  above  three  hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children." 

The  Indian  names  occurring  in  these  "  collections  " 
have  all  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  pronunciation. 
Some  of  the  words  have  a  sound  as  easy,  sonorous 
and  musical  as  a  brooklet's  flow,  and  to  pronounce 
others,  one  fears  he  must  lose  his  teeth  before  he  gets 
through. 

We  recognize  Nonantum  in  the  quotation  as  a  name 
preserved  to-day  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  Indians,  naturally,  would  be  attracted  to  the 
Charles  River  Valley.  Here  they  found  a  water-way 
for  their  canoes.  Here  in  this  neighborhood  were 
unfailing  and  abundant  fisheries.  It  was  a  loamy 
land  for  their  corn.  It  sparkled  with  springs.  We 
then  can  readily  imagine  how  its  smoke  from  their 
fires  were  mingled  with  the  haze  hanging  above  our 
beautiful  fields.  I  recently  visited  the  land  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  residence  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River.  That  industious  historical  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Jesse  Fewkes,  has  told  me  of  a  bluff  once 
in  that  neighborhood,  but  now  removed.  His  testi- 
mony is  that  "  the  verge  of  the  bluff  about  300  or  400 
feet  to  eastward  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Mason's 
land  "  contained  many  Indian  relics.  "  After  the 
black  loam  had  been  removed,"  there  were  found  by 
him  "  nearly  one  hundred  implements  of  stone." 

Indians  once  peopled   all   this   land,   aa  has  been 


shown.  What  was  our  beautiful  winding  Mount 
Auburn  Street  but  an  ancient  Indian  trail  ?  That 
trail,  with  its  picturesque  turns  through  forest  and 
across  meadow,  only  needed  to  he  widened  and  leveled 
that  our  ancestors  might  use  it. 

We  have  an  Indian  name  associated  with  the  town 
in  the  title  Pequossette,  or  as  in  the  town  records, 
Pequussett. 

One  summer  day  in  1G30,  into  this  Indian  land 
came  the  head  of  that  long  column  of  civilized  life 
that  has  been  streaming  through  Watertown  for  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Those  first  settlers 
came  up  the  river  in  boats,  lauding  somewhere  on  the 
present  Arsenal  grounds,  it  has  been  asserted,  but 
more  recent  opinion  favors  the  old  landing-place  in 
the  rear  of  Cambridge  Hospital.  They  must  speedily 
have  come  in  contact  with  Indian  life,  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  question  whether  there  may  have 
been  auy  meeting  for  a  land-trade  with  the  old  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  and  whether  the  men  paid  anything 
for  the  land  they  took.  As  far  as  we  have  any  written 
evidence,  it  was  squatter  sovereignty  of  a  very  bad, 
bold  kind  that  was  practiced,  and  to-day  we  are  living 
on  ground  that,  in  one  sense,  has  never  been  paid  for. 
It  will  interest  us  to  know  that  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Colony  an  interesting  controversy  raged  on  the 
subject  of  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians. 
Roger  Williams  was  astorm  centre  of  that  controversy. 

He  differed  with  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  in 
several  particulars.  In  one  he  questioned  and  deuied 
the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  say  what  a  man  should 
believe,  or  how  he  should  worship,  or  whether  a  man 
should  worship  at  all.  That  very  convenient  as- 
sumption of  power  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  grant 
and  distribute  Indian  territory  as  he  might  please, 
Roger  Williams  also  dispiited.  He  prepared  a  docu- 
ment in  which  he  defined  his  views  on  ownership  and 
soil. 

N"o  Indian,  though,  ever  closed  his  wigwam  door 
on  Roger  Williams.  Providence  Plantation  was  paid 
for  when  the  exile  started  his  new  home. 

If  the  first  Watertown  settlers,  unlike  Roger  Wil- 
liams, took  the  land  they  found,  but  made  no  payment 
for  it,  the  conscience  of  the  public, was  not  entirely  at 
ease  upon  the  subject.  We  find  a  spasm  of  repentance 
in  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  Sept.  6,  163S  :  "  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Court  of  Assistants  should  take  orde'r 
for  the  Indians,  that  they  may  have  satisfaction  for 
their  right  at  Lynn  and  Watertown."  This  seems  to 
have  been  only  a  preface  to  other  action.  March  12, 
163S-39,  "the  Court  desired  Mr.  Gibbons  to  agree 
with  the  Indians  for  the  land  within  the  bounds  of 
Watertown,  Cambridge  and  Boston."  Still  again  on 
May  13, 1640,  the  Court  took  action  :  "  it  was  ordered 
that  the  £23-8-6  laid  out  by  Captain  Gibbons  shall 
be  paid  him,  vidt.  £13-8-6  by  Watertown  and  JEIO  by 
Cambridge ;  and  also  Squa  Sachem  a  coat  every  win- 
ter while  she  Jiveth." 

Whether  Squa  Sachem   went  round  every    winter 
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ilortable  in  Camln-idge's  new  or  second- 
lumd  finery,  I  cannot  :^iiy.  The  matter  of  greater  in- 
terest to  ns  just  now  is  how  much  land  that  piece  of 
Cambridge  dry  goods  may  have  hdped  to  pay  for. 
This  is  Bond's  interpretati<.Q  of  the  whole  tralisaetion  : 
"  it  was  probably  the  Indians'  claim  to  the  '  ware 
lands '  and  Nonantuni  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
This  conjecture  is  favored  by  the  circumstance  that 
Cambridge  (Newton)  and  Boston  (Muddy  River) 
were  embraced  in  the  commission,  and  that  Water- 
town  and  Cambridge  paid  the  expense.'' 

In  1671  the  Indians  tried  to  buy  back  the  previous 
fishing  property  and  privileges  in  Watertown  with 
which  they  had  parted. 

All  the  above  attracts  our  curious  attention.  Here 
in  this  beautiful  Charles  River  valley  abounded  the 
Indians,  owning  all  the^e  lands,  and  in  arrow-tip, 
spear-point  and  hammer-head  they  have  left  along 
the  green  river  banks,  by  pond,  and  spring,  and  brook, 
the  chirography  of  their  ownership.  An<l  •>(  any 
payment  for  that  territory  a;  a  wlmle,  what  t-vidence 
have  our  ancestors  left  behind  ? 

The  Charles  River  valley  was  traversed  by  Indian 
raids,  as  when  King  Philip's  warriors  swept  their 
swath  of  fire  through  that  little  Medfield  hamlet  by 
the  winding  river.  Indians  though  did  not  fire 
Watertown,  which  was  so  far  down  the  picturesque 
valley.  Our  town  was  rather  a  garrison-house  to 
which  the  settlers  of  other  towns  might  Hee.  It  be- 
came, too,  a  reservoir  from  which  went  out  streams  of 
aid  to  those  in  distress. 

It  is  true  there  was  friction  accompanying  the 
intercourse  of  Watertown  people  with  the  Indians. 
There  was  too  much  human  nature  on  both  aides  to 
assure  smooth  running  of  all  the  machinery.  The 
very  first  year  of  the  young  colony's  life,  trouble 
broke  out  among  the  servantsof  that  Sir  Richard  who 
headed  the  Watertown  colonists. 

There  is  in  the  colonial  records  an  item  proving 
this :  "  Upon  a  complaint  made  by  Sagamore  John 
and  Peter,  for  having  two  wigwams  burnt,  which 
upon  examination  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  James 
Woodward,  servant  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  was 
therefore  ordered  that  Sir  Richard  should  satisfy  the 
Indians  for  the  wrong  done  to  them  (which  he  did  by 
giving  them  seven  yards  of  cloth),  and  that,  his  said 
servant  should  pay  unto  him  for  it  at  the  end  of  his 
time,  the  sum  of  £5  (oOo)." 

Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  history  makes  reference  to  a 
Watertown  man  who  was  guilty  of  putting  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  Indians.  This  is  Winthrop's 
reference  to  it  made  under  the  date  of  Sept.  4,  1632, 
in  the  Governor's  famous  diary -history  : 

"  One  Hopkins  of  Watertown  was  convict  for  sell- 
ing a  piece  and  pistol  with  powder  and  shot  to  James 
Sagamore  for  which  he  had  sentence  to  be  whipped 
and  branded  in  the  cheek.  It  was  discovered  by  an 
Indian,  one  of  James'  men,  upon  promise  of  conceal- 
ing him  {for  otherwise  he  was  sure  to  be  killed)." 


Savage,  in  his  notes  on  the  text  of  Winthrop's  his- 
tory, adds  this  quotation  from  the  colony  records  : 

"  Hereupon  it  was  propounded  if  hisottence  should 
now  be  punished  hereafter  by  death."  The  raising  of 
this  question  shows  how  serious  an  evil  in  the  mind  of 
somebody  was  this  traffic  in  ammunition  with  the 
Indians.  The  proposition  though,  was  not  allowed  to 
embarrass  the  men  in  council,  for  they  put  in  practice 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  convenient  device  nowadays: 
"  Referred  to  the  next  court  to  be  determined.''  One 
escape  from  any  perplexity  to-day  is  to  bequeath  its 
settlement  as  a  thorny  inheritance  to  the  people  com- 
ing after  us. 

Watertown  Indians  were  not  involved  in  a  bloody 
war  to  which  I  am  about  to  make  reference,  the 
Pequod  War,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  Water- 
town  man  was  the  innocent  occasion  of  it.  That  was 
John  Oldham.  This  is  Francis'  version  of  Oldham's 
fate  :  "  He  became  a  distinguished  trader  among  the 
Indians,  and  in  1036  was  sent  to  traffic  with  them  at 
Block  Island.  The  Indians  got  possession  of  Old- 
ham's vessel,  and  murdered  him  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner.  The  boat  was  discovered  by  one  John 
Gallop,  who  on  his  passage  from  Connecticut  w^as 
obliged  by  change  of  wind  to  bear  up  for  Block  Island. 
He  recognized  Oldham's  vessel,  and  seeing  the  deck 
full  of  Indians,  suspected  there  had  been  foul  play. 
After  much  exertion  and  management,  he  boarded 
this  and  found  the  body  of  Oldham  cut  and  mangled 
and  the  head  cleft  asunder.''  Winthrop's  account  of 
the  discovery  is  very  realistic.  You  can  seem  to  see 
the  little  pinnace  otf  on  the  blue  water,  while  John 
Gallop  courageously  dashes  in  upon  them,  scattering 
them  like  a  lot  of  ship  rats  that  were  swarming  on  the 
deck.  It  was  a  foul,  bloody  murder  they  had  committed. 
When  the  news  was  carried  home,  flying  from  ham- 
let to  hamlet,  it  aroused  an  intense  excitement.  The 
fighting  men  of  the  towns  were  quickly  on  the  march. 
In  August  ninety  men  were  sent  off  to  find  and  pun- 
ish the  savages.  One  of  the  commanders  was  Ensign 
William  Jennison.  He  acquired  glory  enough  from 
that  campaign  to  be  made  a  captain,  the  next  month 
of  March.  George  Munnings,  another  Watertown 
man,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  came  home  again, 
but  left  an  eye  behind  him,  so  that  the  Court  gave  him 
five  pounds  and  "  the  fines  for  one  week,"  whatever 
those  may  have  been.  This  campaign  only  made  an- 
other necessary.  The  succeeding  spring,  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  equip  and  send  to  the  war  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  and  Watertown  was  directed  to 
raise  fourteen. 

The  now  Capt.  William  Jennison  was  on  the  com- 
mittee to  marshal  and  furnish  that  force,  and  also  on 
a  committee  to  divide  a  quota  of  fifty  additional  men 
among  the  towns.  Watertown's  share  of  glory  this 
time  was  four  men.  These  figures  would  prove  that 
our  town  contained  about  one-twelfth  of  the  fighting 
force  of  Massachusetts.  Prominent  in  this  Pequod 
campaign  was  Capt.  Patrick,  of  Watertown. 
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Connecticut  had  a  band — a  bloody  one — in  this 
war.  Her  forces  were  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Mason.  It  is  thought  the  Kobert  Seeley  next  in 
command  to  Mason  may  have  been  a  Watertown  man 
who  had  moved  to  Connecticut.  Bond  says,  "  prob- 
ably." I  would  that  it  might  be  shown  that  no  Water- 
town  man  had  a  baud  in  that  part  of  the  fight. 
Winthrop  says,  "  Our  English  from  Connecticut,  with 
their  Indians  and  many  of  the  Narragansetts,  marched 
in  the  night  to  a  fort  of  the  Pequods  at  Misticlc,  and 
besetting  the  same  about  break  of  the  day,  after  two 
hours'  fight  they  tool^  it  (by  firing  it)  and  slew  there- 
in two  chief  sachems  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fighting  men,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  old 
men,. women  and  children,  with  the  loss  of  two  Eng- 
lish, whersof  but  one  was  killed  by  the  enemy." 

This  fort  was  surprised  at  an  early  morning  hour. 
After  the  astonished  sentinel's  cry,  "  Owanux  !  Owan- 
ux  !  ''  (English  !  English  !)  came  a  volley  from  Ma- 
son's men.  These  now  forced  their  way  into  the  en 
closure,  finding  sixty  or  seventy  wigwams  and  a  foe 
bewildered  and  in  their  power.  The  cry  of  fright- 
ened savages  confused  by  this  fierce,  abrupt  assault 
rent  the  air.  How  suppress  them?  "Fire  the  wig- 
wams !  "  some  one  must  have  cried.  The  fire-brand 
was  adopted  as  a  weapon. 

"This  decided  the  battle,"  says  Barry.  "The 
flames  rolled  on  with  terrific  speed,  crackling  and 
flashing  upon  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air,  and 
mingling  with  shouts  and  groans  of  agonizing  de- 
spair, as  body  after  body  disappeared  and  was  con- 
sumed." 

With  such  an  awful  holocaust  was  John  Oldham, 
of  Watertown,  avenged.  A  defence  of  the  cruelty  of 
this  reparation  has  been  attempted.  What  defence 
can  be  maintained?  Oldham  was  savagely  murdered, 
and  the  Indians  were  savagely  punished.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  Capt.  IMason's  men  in 
an  hour  of  awful  excitement,  fearful  lest  the  enemy 
might  be  too  strong  for  them,  confused  and  bewil- 
dered, appealed  to  a  power  which,  once  in  motion, 
feels  neither  fear  nor  pity.  It  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  Massachusetts,  which  afterwards  brought  up  its 
forces  and  helped  finish  the  war,  did  not  apply  the 
torch  to  any  "old  men,  women  and  children." 

It  has  been  said  that  Watertown  territory  was  not 
invaded  by  hostile  Indians.  Neither  was  there  any 
insurrection  raised  by  resident  Indians.  Alarms 
doubtless  were  frequent.  A  tremor  of  fear  very  soon 
agitated  Watertown's  early  history.  Francis  speaks 
of  a  trouble  which  was  misinterpreted,  but  shows  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  apprehensive  ; 
"  Among  the  wild  animals,  the  wolf  was  a  very  com- 
,mon  annoyance,  and  against  him  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  special  watch.  On  one  occasion  in  the  night, 
we  are  told,  the  report  of  the  musket  discharged  at 
the  wolves  by  some  people  of  Watertown,  was  carried 
by  the  wind  as  far  as  Roxbury,  and  excited  so  much 


commotion  there,  that  the  inhabitants  were,  by  beat 
of  drum,  called  to  arms,  probably  apprehending  an 
attack  from  the  Indians."  A  less  formidable  crea- 
ture than  the  wolf  was  the  occasion  of  an  alarm  re- 
corded by  Winthrop,  the  responsibility  for  which,  I 
judge  from  the  context,  was  shouldered  by  outsiders 
upon  the  Indians.  This  was  one  early  spring-day 
after  the  settlement  of  our  beautiful  valley-town,  and 
the  alarm  was  succeeded  by  a  visit  from  the  Indians. 
"John  Sagamore,  and  James,  his  brother,  with  divers 
sannops,  came  to  the  Governor,"  says  Winthrop. 
•'  James  Saviige  has  some  reason,  though  slight,  for 
assigning  the  residence  of  these  Indians  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Watertown,  or  between  the  Charles 
and  the  Mistick  Rivers." 

Concerning  the  alarm  connected  with  this  visit, 
Winthrop  says,  "The  night  before  alarm  was  given  in 
divers  of  the  plantations.  It  arose  through  the  shoot- 
ing oft'  some  pieces  at  Watertown  by  occasion  of  a 
calf  which  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  had  lost:  and  the 
soldiers  were  sent  out  with  their  pieces  to  try  the 
wilderness  from  thence  till  they  might  find  it." 

Would  that  behind  all  the  shiverings  of  fright  there 
had  been  only  a  poor  little  calf  astray  in  the  Charles 
River  wilderness.  I  have  referred  to  the  Pequod  War, 
one  season  of  alarm  that  had  serious  foundation.  I 
have  noticed  the  fact  that  its  occasion  was  a  Watertown 
man.  It  was  in  1675  that  all  New  England  was 
shaken  by  King  Philip's  War  as  by  an  earthquake. 
It  is  singular  how  deep  a  dent  in  New  England's  his- 
tory this  war  made,  and  yet  not  so  strange  when  we 
remember  that  the  combatants  on  either  side  were 
actuated  by  a  grim  purpose,  that  of  extermination. 
To-day,  any  historical  trace  of  that  war  is  viewed 
rt-ith  strangely  fascinating  interest. 

Our  Watertown  Indians  were  not  involved  in  that 
WAT.  Geographically  its  source  was  too  far  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  spirit  of  the  Indians  in  this  neigh- 
borhood made  a  still  greater  separation.  This  was 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ''  praying  Indians,"  to  whom 
[  shall  make  reference  hereafter.  It  was  an  Indian 
whose  home  had  been  in  Watertown,  Waban,  who 
was  prominent  in  friendly  warnings  to  the  English 
that  the  dreadful  war  was  contemplated  and  was 
surely  coming.  The  war  cloud  had  risen  and  was 
growing  and  blackening  steadily,  day  by  day.  "In 
the  mean  time  several  of  the  Christian  Indians  had 
expressed  their  belief  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  for  the 
general  destruction  of  the  English  in  the  colonies; 
and  among  these  was  Waban,  a  Nipmuck,  at  whose 
tent,  amongst  that  people,  Mr.  Eliot  had  first  preached 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  ^Vaban,  himself,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  of  his  tribe  to  be  converted,  became 
afterwards  the  principal  rulerof  the  Christian  Indians 
at  Natick.  In  April,  1675,  Waban  came  to  General 
Gookin  and  warned  him  of  Philip's  intention  shortly 
to  attack  the  English ;  and  again  in  May  he  came 
and  urged  the  same,  and  said  that  'just  as  soon  as  the 
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out,  the  Indians  would  full  upou  the 


I  shall  give  reasons  later  why  this  Wabau  may  be 
classified  as  at  one  time  a  Watertown  Indian.  His 
spirit  was  doubtless  an  exponent  of  the  motives  and 
purposes  ot"  others  in  this  neighborhood,  his  loyal 
breast  registering  the  temper  of  many  of  his  race  in 
the  Charles  River  Valley. 

Watertown  then  had  no  conflict  with  its  dusky-faced 
neighbors,  as  the  war  dragged  along  its  bloody  course. 
It  felt  the  war,  though,  in  the  persons  of  those  whom 
this  mother  of  towns  had  sent  out  to  paople  other  val- 
leys, or  through  those  it  hurried  away  as  combatants 
into  this  awful,  savage  shock  of  arms. 

Watertown  people  participated  in  the  Sudbury 
town-celebration  last  year,  and  while  there  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  famous  battle-ground  where  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Wadsworlh,  of  Milton,  and  his  brave 
forces  so  stoutly  contended  with  the  Indians— a 
contest  that  ended  in  a  massacre  of  the  whites. 
AVe  remember  what  a  lonely  spot  the  battle-ground 
was,  with  its  outlook  on  the  swelling  hills  and 
across  the  green  Sudbury  valleys.  Sudbury  would 
have  been  a  sorer  sufferer  in  that  Indian  invasion  had 
it  not  been  for  Watertown  men.  The  Indiana  first 
attacked  the  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  Sudbury 
River,  makins  pitiful   bonfires  of  most  cf  the  houses 


Edward  Eggleston  incidentally  brings  this  out  in  an 
article  on  pre-Revolutionary  times  in  New  England  ; 
"  The  New  England  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  tended 
to  repress  social  enjoyment  in  the  accidental  en- 
counters of  Sun'lay,  but  the  week-day  lecture  suffered 
from  no  such  restriction,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
much  more  in  favor  than  even  the  Sunday  service. 
From  all  the  country  round,  in  spite  of  the  poverty 
and  difficult  conditions  of  pioneer  life,  people  flocked 
to  those  week-day  assemblages.  Cotton's  lecture  in 
Boston  was  so  attractive  that  it  was  found  convenient 
to  establish  a  market  on  the  same  day  ;  punishments 
in  the  stocks,  in  the  pillory,  at  the  whipping-post,  or 
on  the  gallows,  were  generally  set  down  for  lecture 
time,  perhaps  in  order  that  as  large  a  number  of 
people  as  possible  might  be  edified  by  the  sight  of  a 
sinner  brought  to  a  just  retribution.  Nor  did  these 
exhibitions  of  flogging,  of  cutting  off  ears,  and  of 
men  sitting  in  the  stocks,  or  dangling  from  a  gallows, 
tend  to  diminish  the  attendance."  We  are  not  sur- 
prised when  this  is  added:  "At  one  time  during 
Philip's  War  scarcely  a  Boston  lecture-day  passed  for 
a  number  of  weeks  without  the  congregation  being 
regaled  with  sight  of  the  execution  of  une  or  more  In- 
diana." 

The  question  here  arises  with  fitness.  Why  were 
not  any  Indians  in  this  vicinity  more  interested  in  the 


The  people,  though,  made  a  stout  opposition,  and  who  j  schemes  of  King  Philip?  The  Indian  nature  was 
should  appear  for"  their  defense  but  the  st:ilwart  Cap-  |  enough  of  a  hot-bed  to  develop  seeds  of  discontent, 
tain  Hugh  Mason.  He  and  other  sturdy  fighters  from  ^  It  has  been  thought  that  Phillip's  war  "spread a con- 
Walertown  so  punished  the  Indians  that  they  were  |  tagion  of  hostility  far  to  the  southward  by  means  of 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Across  that  quick  intelligence  which  existed  between  the 
the  wide  meadows  we  can  see  them  fleeing,  scowling  tribes."  =  Were  our  Charles  River  Indians  lessintelli- 
in  wrath  at  the  Watertown  men,  who  gave  them  such  |  gent  than  those   to  the  south  of 
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a  drubbing. 

King  Philip's  War  closed  in  lG7l3.  Th 
blow  was  given  by  the  English  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Narragansett  fastness  in  the  great  cedar  swamp 
southwest  of  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  blow 
that  meant  demolition,  destruction,  the  utter  collapse 
of  the  Indians,  and  forever,  as  an  organized  race- 
power  here  in  New  England.  The  English  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  Indian  fort,  and,  like  their  prede- 
cessors who  closed  the  Pequod  War,  they  summoned 
to  their  aid  the  same  merciless  weapon  of  fire. 

We,  of  this  day,  cannot  appreciate  the  bitter  feel- 
ing aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  strife  in  King 
Philip's  War.  It  developed  into  a  process  of  exter- 
mination. What  the  Indians  planned  for  the  English, 
the  awful  barbarity  of  the  former  attested.  On  the 
side  of  the  English  there  was  a  lamentable  process  of 
hardening.  It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  an 
Englishman  put  his  sensibilities  into  an  iron-clad 
suit  of  armor  when  the  case  of  an  Indian  came  before 
him.  When  we  place  those  days  in  the  scales  and 
weigh  them,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  was  in 
every  direction  a  rough  way  of  dealing  with  offenders. 

»  New  Engl.ind  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Soldiers  in  King 
Philip'a  War,  by  Kev.  G.  M.  Boge,  vol.  xliv.  Julj,  180O,  p.  270. 


King  Philip's 
War  makes  in  my  story  a  dark  back-ground  on  which 
I  can  paint  with  all  the  more  vividnessand  effectiveness 
a  beautiful  scene  of  an  embassy  of  peace  and  good 
will  by  some  of  our  English  ancestor?— an  embas.sy 
that  sounded  its  first  message  near  us  in  this  very  val- 
ley, and  whose  growing  influence  developed  all 
through  this  region  a  different  kind  of  an  Indian  from 
the  one  that  swung  the  tomahawk  and  shrieked  the 
war-whoop  in  King  Philip's  War.  I  mean  the  work 
started  by  John  Eliot,  the  famous  Indian  missionary. 
Although  pastor  of  a  church  in  Eoxbury,  his  sym- 
pathies could  not  be  bounded  by  the  walls  of  that 
fold.  His  affections  went  out  to  the  gre:it,  unshep- 
herded  flock  in  the  forests  and  by  the  rivers,  and  he 
resolved  to- reach  these  children  of  another  color  and 
another  race.  The  first  step  wasa  knowledgeof  the  In- 
dian tongue.  It  has  been  told  of  him  that  "  he  hired 
an  old  Indian  named  Job  Nesutan  to  live  in  his 
family  and  to  teach  him  his  language.  When  he  had 
accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he  did  in  'a 
few  months,'  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt."  ' 
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Eliot  himself,  in  "A  true  Kelation  of  Our  Beginning 
with  the  Indians,"  which  at  the  time  he  modestly- 
kept  anonymous,  has  told  this  story:  "  Upon  Oct.  2S, 
164G,  four  of  us  (having  sought  God)  went  unto  the 
Indians  inhahiting  within  our  bounds,  with  desire  to 
make  known  the  things  of  their  peace  to  them.  A 
little  before  we  came  to  their  Wigwams,  five  or  six  of 
the  chief  of  them  met  us  with  English  salutations, 
bidding  us  much  welcome;  who  leading  us  into  the 
principal  Wigwam  of  Waaubon,  we  found  many  more 
Indian*,  men,  women,  children,  gathered  together 
from  all  quarters  round  about,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, to  meet  with  us  and  learn  of  us."  ' 

Eliot  spent  three  hours  with  bis  Indian  hearers,  very 
plainly  talking  to  them  about  their  duty.  They  de- 
clared they  were  not  weary,  "but  wee  resolved,"  he 
adds,  "  to  leave  them  with  an  appetite ;  the  chief  of 
them  seeing  us  conclude  with  prayer,  desired  to  know 
when  we  would  come  again,  so  we  appointed  the 
tiine,  and  having  given  the  children  some  apples  and 
the  men  some  tobacco  and  what  else  we  then  had  at 
hand,  they  desired  some  more  ground  to  build  a  town 
together." 

The  interesting  point  comes  up  where  occurred 
this  first  meeting  destined  to  have  such  an  effect,  to 
be  a  little  spring  from  which  would  gush  out  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  wonderful  river. 

Gookin  in  his  reference  to  Eliot  declares,  "  The 
fnrst  place  he  began  to  preach  at  was  Nonantuni,  near 
Waterlowii  mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River, 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  his  own  house,  where 
lived  at  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their  principal  men, 
and  some  Indians  with  him."  '  How  near  Water- 
town  mill  did  Eliot  begin  his  labors?  Inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  town?  Nonantum  was  an  in- 
definite patch  of  Indian  territory,  and  stretched  on 
toward  the  busy  rumbling  mill,  and  "near  the  mill" 
naturally  leads  one  to  locate  the  wigwam  of  Waban 
inside  of  that  hazy,  old-time  Waterfown  line.  As  a 
Watertown-man,  I  may  not  have  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  that  the  little  spring  with  its  wonderful  out- 
flow was  on  Watertown  ground.  I  have  called  Waban 
a  Watertown-man.  As  a  student  seeking  historical 
evidence,  I  can  only  say  that  "  near  the  Watertown 
mill  "leads  me  to  infer  that  Waban  probably  built 
his  wigwam  in  old  Watertown,  which,  as  a  man  ol 
wisdom,  he  would  surely  do. 

It  would  take  a  long  paper  to  hold  inside  its  limits 
the  story  of  John  Eliot's  wonderful  work.  The 
"  praying  Indians  "  became  a  distinct  and  large  class 
in  New  England  life.  They  had  their  villages  at 
Natick,  at  Pakemitt  or  Punkapaog  (Stoughton),  Has- 
sanamesitt  (Grafton),  Okommaamesit  (Marlboro'), 
Wamesit  (Tewksbury),  Nashobah  (Littleton),  Magun- 
kaquog  (Hopkinton). 

1   Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.    Vol.  4  (3d  series),  p.  3 
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Gookin  calls  these  "  the  seven  old  towns  of  praying 
Indians."     There  were  others  in  Massachusetts,  but  I 
mention  only  these.     Waban's  history  is  that  of  an 
interesting   character  and  of  an  old  neighbor.      He 
moved   finally  to   Xatick.     "When   a   kind  of  civil 
community  was  established  at  Natick,  Waban  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subquently  a  ju^tice  of  the 
peace.    The  following  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  war- 
rant which  he  is-ued  against  some  of  the  transgres- 
sors :  'You,  you  big  constable,  quick  you  CEftch  um 
Jeremiah  Offscow,  strong  you  hold  umsafe,  you  bring 
um,  afore  me,  Waban,  justice  peace.'     A  young  jus- 
tice asked  Waban   what  he  would  do  when   Indians 
got  drunk  and  quarreled  ;  he  replied,  '  Tie  um  all  up, 
and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip  um   fendant,  and 
whip  um  witness.'  "  -^ 
Waban  was  a  good  friend  of  the  English.     From 
i  his  cliiss  the  praying  Indians  came  sympathetic  neigh- 
j  bors  in  peace,  and  active  allies  in  war.     They  were  a 
\  bulwark  to  our  interest  ia  the  colonial  life.     If  there 
I  had  been  ten  John  Eliots  or  a  less   number  even  in 
I  New  England,  peace  everywhere   would   have  been 
regnanl.     As   it   was,   the   Indian   character   in    the 
Charles  river  valley  which  includes  so  much  of -old 
I  Watertown,  was  powerfully  influenced. 
I      That  Watertown  was  not  insensible  to  the  gauntlet 
of  trials  that  other  towns  were  called  upon  to  run,  has 
been  already  noticed.  Hubbard  commenting  on  a  case 
j  of  difference  of  opinion  between  Watertown  and  the 
j  government  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  town-life,  uses 
j  this   language   of  Watertown,  "  they  stood  so  much 
upon    their    liberty."      Watertown    always   had    an 
independent  way,  and  would  not  permit  unchallenged 
any  encroachment  ujjon  its  rights.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  it  did  not  see  unmoved  an  invasion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  others.     When  other  towns  might   echo  with 
I  the  whoop  of  plundering,  firing  savages,  it  marched 
!  out  its  fighting  men  to  the  rescue.     I  have  spoken  of 
i  the  fight  at  Sudbury  ;  I  give  only  one  mure  instance 
I  here. 

When  Groton  was  attacked  in  March,   1676,  what 
action  did  Watertown  take  ?     Over  the  spring  roads 
tramped  forty  of  our  ancestors  to  the  relief  of  the  as- 
saulted town.    Lancaster,  like  Groton,  was  a  place  in- 
'  debted  to  Watertown  for  help  in  its  early  settlement, 
i  Lancaster  was  not  forgotten  when  the  Indians  raided 
it.     AVilliam  Flagir,  John  Ball  and  George  Harrington 
'  by  their  graves  proved  that  Lancaster  was  remember- 
'  ed  by  Watertown  men.     Among  the  forms  of  other 
combatants  rising  out  of  the  turmoil  or  the  dark  days 
of  Indian  strife,  various   Watertown  men  could  be 
'  named  who  were  "  faithful  unto  death." 
I      But  Watertown  in  its  connection  with  the  history 
i  of  the  red  men  appears  in  another   and   still   more 
honored  character.    This  neighborhood  not  only  wit- 
nessed the  coming  of  the  Gospel  of  Life  to  the  In- 
dians, but  this  neighborhood  sent  out  a  like  embassy 
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elsewhere.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  too  that 
the  south  side  of  the  river  witnessing  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians,  gave  preachers  who 
should  take  the  same  Good  News  elsewhere.  I  refer 
to  Thomas  Mayhew  who  lived  on  the  historic  "south 
side,"  and  also  to  his  son,  Thomas  Mayhew,  junior. 

Bond  in  his  pains-taking  genealogical  list  lefers  to 
the  very  honorable  relation  the  name  of  Mayhew  sus- 
tained to  our  infont  town,  and  speaking  of  Thomas 
Mayhew's  probable  arrival  in  1631,  .«ays:  '"For  the 
ensuing  13  years,  it  appears  by  the  colonial  records  that 
few,  if  any  other  persons  so  often  received  important 
appointments  from  the  General  Court.''  ' 

Watertown  early  lost  this  shining  light  ou  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Where  it  shone  next  and  how  ben- 
eficiently,  I  will  let  Gookin  tell  out  of  his  ancient 
Historical  collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land :  "Martha's  Vineyard,  or  Martin'?  Vineyard, 
called  by  the  Indians  Nope,  which  we  b.ive  in  the 
former  book  described  hath  been  thniUL'h  the  grace 
of  Christ,  a  very  fruitful  viiuyard  un;"  the  Lord  ol 
hosts,  and  hath  yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  con- 
verted Indians. 

"The  tirst  instruments  that  God  wa?  ple.urd  to  u<e 
in  this  work  at  this  place,  was  Mr.  Thom.i-  Mayhew 
and  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  junior.  The 
father  was  a  merchant,  bred  in  England,  as  I  take  it, 
at  Southampton,  and  he  followed  the  same  calling  in 
New  England,  at  his  first  coming  over  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  jMa>.-acbu--elts  col- 
ony. His  abode  was  at  ^Vate^town,  where  he  had 
good  accommodations  of  land,  and  built  an  excellent, 
profitable  mill  there,  which  in  those  first  times  brought 
him  in  great  profit.  But  it  pleased  God  to  irown  upon 
him  in  his  outward  estate;  so  that  he  sold  what  he 
had  in  Massachusetts  to  clear  himself  from  debts 
and  engagements,  and  about  the  year  1G42  transplanted 
himself  to  Martha's  Vineyard  with  his  family.  .  .  . 
His  eldest  son  Thomas,  being  a  scholar  and  pious 
man,  after  some  time  was  called  to  be  minister  unto 
the  English  upon  that  Island.  It  pleased  God  strong- 
ly to  incline  the  two  good  men,  both  the  father  and 
the  son,  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue  of  that  island ;  and 
the  minister  especially  was  very  ready  in  it ;  and  the 
old  man  had  a  very  competent  ability  in  it.  These  two, 
especially  the  son,  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  about  the  year  1648  or  1640,  as  I  best  remem- 
ber and  had  set  appointed  times   to  meet  with  them." 

It  was  a  scene  of  most  attractive  interest,  these  two 
men  thus  closely  united  as  father  and  son,  coming  to- 
gether in  this  effort  to  reach  those  so  spiritually  distant. 
The  work  was  not  only  pushed  upon  the  Vineyard,  but 
it  was  carried  to  Nantucket  aud  prosecuted  there. 
These  efforts  met  with  encouraging  success.  In  1657, 
the  younger  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  but  reached 
another  country,  "  even  a  heavenly."    The  vessel  was 
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wrecked,  and  thus  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  In- 
dians at  theVineyard  and  Nantucket  received  a  serious 
blow.  It  is  touching  to  notice  how  this  death  of  the 
son  aflfected  the  noble  father.  It  came  to  him  as  a 
call  to  a  new  consecration  of  his  energies  to  the  be- 
loved work  of  reaching  the  Indians.  Gookin  testi- 
fies, "  But  old  Mr.  Mayhew  his  worthy  fiither,  struck 
in  with  his  beat  strength  and  skill,  and  hath  doubtless 
been  a  very  great  instrument  to  promote  the  work  of 
converting  many  Indian  souls  upon  these  islands." 

It  would  be  a  work  of  fascinating  interest  to  spread 
out  here  a  letter  from  this  old  Watertown  miller  giv- 
ing the  details  of  his  work  in  reply  to  "  fifteen 
queries"  from  his  fi-iend  Gookin.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  Vineyard  had  its  "  praying  towns  "  of  Indians, 
and  of  Nantucket,  Thomas  Mayhew  said,  "  Upon  that 
island  are  many  praying  Indians."  He  testified  that 
he  had  "very  often,  these  thirty-two  years,  been  at 
Nantucket."  It  is  an  interesting  Mayhew-fact  that 
not  only  father  and  son  but  two  grandsons  became 
identified  with  work  for  the  Indians.  Long  and  goodly 
and  golden  was  this  Mayhew-line  reaching  out  from 
Watertown  to  the  Indians  at  the  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket. When  Gookin  wrote  his  account,  Mayhew 
was  "about  eighty  years  of  age,"  liis  head  white  with 
age  as  ever  were  his  miller's  clothes  with  dust  at  the 
lamous  "  Watertown  mill."  He  died  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  is  reputedly  the  first  builder 
of  any  bridge  over  the  Charles,  and  that  has  been 
classed  as  a  foot-bridge.  Dr.  B.  F.  Davenport,  in  a 
summary  of  notes  of  official  record  about  mills, 
bridges,  etc.,  includes  this  from  the  old  colonial 
books:  "June  2, 1641,  Mr.  Mayhew  to  have  150  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  river  of  Watertown 
weire.  The  tolo  of  Jlr.  Mayhew's  bridge  is  referred 
to  the  governor  and  two  magistrates  to  settle  for  seven 
years."  ^ 

That  old  foot-bridge  built  by  Thomas  Mayhew 
across  the  Charles?  Standing  in  the  dusty  doorway 
of  his  mill  and  watching  some  red  men  tripping 
across  the  humble  bridge,  little  did  he  then  tbink 
how  crowned  with  loving  work  for  the  Indians  would 
be  his  after  years.  Over  waters  many  and  troublous, 
his  own  hands  stretched  the  bridge  by  which  his 
dusky  brethren  safely  passed  to  the  green  fields  of 
perpetual  peace  and  joy. 

Watertown  thus  appears  in  two  characters ;  in  the 
Mayhew  family  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  days  of  the  invasion  as  a  protector  of  its  white 
brethren  in  peril. 

The  red  man  long  ago  passed  away  from  our  border. 
His  canoe  no  more  glides  on  our  glas.sy  waters,  and 
the  smoke  of  his  fires  no  more  clouds  the  painted  for- 
ests of  autumn.  A  romantic  interest  in  him  though 
lingers  among  us.  This  may  be  owing  in  part  to  a 
twinge  of  conscience  that  justly  may  visit  us  as  we 
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recall  certain  old-time  dealings  with  him.  As  our 
ancestors  and  their  ancestors  cannot  meet  in  this 
world,  certainly,  to  settle  old  claims,  we,  the  children 
of  the  white  settlers,  can  do  something,  to  secure  for 
all  the  dusky  race  alive  to-day,  fair,  impartial,  even- 
handed  treatment. 

In  the  beautiful  va'ley  of  the  Charles,  in  the  old 
Indian  camping-ground,  may  this  spirit  of  just'ce  ever 
have  its  home. 

The  RnvoLUTioxARTPERion.'— Watertown  stood 
second  to  none  in  her  independent  spirit  daring  the 
early  days  of  the  Colonists. 

In  1774,  when  a  Provincial  Congress  was  formed, 
Watertown  sent  Jonathan  Brown,  its  town  clerk  and 
treasurer,  as  its  representative.  At  that  meeting,  Oc- 
tober 3d,  it  was  voted  that  "  the  collector  of  taxes 
should  not  pay  any  more  money  into  the  province 
treasury  at  present.''  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
the  town  voted  to  mount  and  equip  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. At  this  time  the  inhabitants  were  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  dangers  that  menaced  the  country. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  closed,  and  many  of  the 
citizens  had  removed  into  the  country,  Watertown 
receiving  a  large  share  of  them.  They  had  resisted 
the  tea-tax  and  submitted  to  many  personal  discom- 
forts to  maintain  their  principles.  The  women  had 
been  counseled  to  foiego  the  joy  of  their  Bohea,  and 
we  read  that  a  number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  in  this 
town  "who  used  to  regale  themselves  with  the  best 
of  liquors  have  determined  to  drink  only  cyder  and 
small  beer  for  the  future." 

At  the  junction  of  what  is  now  Belmont  and  Mount 
Auburn  Streets,  stands  an  old  house  whose  aspect 
speaks  of  ancient  days ;  it  is  known  as  the  Bird  Tav- 
ern. This  same  house,  in  Revolutionary  days,  was 
occupied  and  used  as  an  inn  by  Edward  Richardson. 
Here,  under  guard,  were  deposited  arms  and  military 
stores  ;  but  for  many  years  there  had  been  little  use 
for  them,  and  the  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  belonging 
to  the  Colony  proved  to  be  quite  useless  when  the  call 
was  made  for  action. 

Feeble  attempts  towards  a  military  organization 
had  been  in  oiieration  since  the  time  when  the  quota 
of  men  from  Watertown  was  four — in  the  war  against 
the  Pequods— till  the  years  1091-92,  when  the  town 
was  divided  into  three  military  precincts,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  Bond,  of  Watertown, 
for  the  First  Precinct;  of  Lieut.  Garfield,  for  the  Sec- 
ond Precinct  (now  Waltham) ;  of  Lieut.  Josiah  Jones, 
for  the  Third  Precinct  (or  the  Farmers,  now  Weston), 
till  the  present  call  to  arms. 

The  fires  of  patriotism  were  not  quenched,  they 
only  slumbered  on  the  hearthstones  of  the  people  to 
be  kindled  at  need.  The  rusty  matchlock  and  pow- 
der-horn, had  long  hung  unused  upon  the  rafters,  and 
the  fertile  fields  and  pleasant  homes  bwe  witness  that 
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they  had  beaten  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

Early  in  September,  1774,  the  town  ordered  that 
its  militia  should  be  exercised  two  hours  every  week 
for  the  three  autumn  months,  and  that  its  stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition  should  be  inspected. 

November  21,  1774,  a  committee  of  nine  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  association  and  re- 
solves of  the  General  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  likewise  those  of  the  Provincial  Congress  ;  the 
latter  had  been  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  John 
Hancock,  but  he  had  been  chosen  delegate  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Boston,  was 
elected  to  succed  him. 

Town  and  country  were  now  thoroughly  awake, 
and  the  call  to  arms  was  felt  to  be  imperative,  at  least 
the  call  to  be  in  readiness,  and  January  2,  1775,  it 
was  voted  in  town-meeting  "  that  a  minute  company 
should  be  formed  for  military  exercises,  each  man  be- 
ing allowed  for  his  attendance  once  a  week  four  cop- 
pers (for  refreshment). 

Its  oflicers  were  :  Captain,  Samuel  Barnard  ;  First 
Lieutenant,  John  Stratton ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
Phineas  Stearns  ;  Ensign,  Edward  Harrington,  Jr.; 
Sergeants,  Samuel  Sanger,  Abner  Craft,  Christopher 
Grant,  Jr.,  Josiah  Capen,  Jr.,  Stephen  Whitney ; 
Corporals,  Moses  Stone,  Jr.,  Isaac  Sanderson,  Jr.,  and 
Nathaniel  Bright. 

Two  of  these  officers  had  already  shown  their 
patriotism  by  assisting  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  De- 
cember 16,  1773,— 

Captain  Samuel  Barnard,  son  of  Samuel  Barnard 
and  Susanna  Harrington,  who  was  baptized  June  19, 
1737,  and  married  Elizabeth  Bond,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Bond  and  Hannah  Coolidge.  He  afterwards 
received  the  rank  of  major  and  died  August  8,  1782. 

Second  Lieutenant  Phineas  Stearns,  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith,  son  of  Josiah  Stearns  and  Susanna  Ball, 
born  February  5,  1735-36.  He  became  a  Captain  in 
the  Continental  Artuy,  and  led  his  company  at  Dor- 
chester Heights,  and  served  at  Lake  George  in  1756. 
He  was  offered  a  colonel's  commission,  but  declined 
it  on  account  of  family  cares,  and  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  he  discontinued  in  the  public  service.  He 
married  Hannah  Bemis,  eldest  child  of  Captain  Jon- 
athan and  Huldah  (Livermore)  Bemis.  Second  he 
married  Esther  Sanderson,  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife. 
He  died  March  27,  1798. 

Another  Watertown  citizen  assisted  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea, — John  Randall,  son  of  John  and 
Love  (Blanchard)  Randall.  He  was  born  October 
2,  1750.  He  married  Sarah  Barnard,  daughter  of 
Jonas  and  Abigail  (Viles)  Barnard.  He  also  served 
in  New  York  one  year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1775,  the  Middlesex  regiment  under  Col.  Thomas 
Gardner  assembled  at  the  Watertown  meeting-house. 

Rumors  had  reached  the  town,  through  the  mes- 
senger Paul  Revere,  of  the  advance  of  the  British,  and 
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they  were  in  debate  when  Michael  Jackson.,  who 
commanded  the  Newton  Company  that  day,  arrived 
in  hot  haste,  having  just  heard,  through  the  messenger 
William  Dawes,  who  rode  through  Rosbury,  Brook- 
line  and  Brighton,  of  the  need  of  immediate  action. 
Obtaining  the  floor,  he  told  them  "  that  the  time  for 
talking  had  passed,  and  the  time  for  fighting  had 
come;  that  if  they  meant  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
British,  they  must  immediately  take  up  their  march 
for  Lexington,  and  that  he  intended  that  his  com- 
pany should  take  the  shortest  route  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  British." 

His  blunt,  vigorous  speech  broke  up  the  council, 
each  company  being  left  to  take  its  own  course,  and  the 
Watertown  company,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Major)  Samuel  Barnard,  left  for  Lexington; 
near  that  town  they  joined  the  Newton  company,  where 
they  encountered  Lord  Percy's  retrea:ing  column. 

The  most  they  could  do  now  was  to  harass  the 
English.  Tliis  they  did  from  every  point  possible. 
The  retreating  army  at  the  close  of  the  day  found 
themselves  at  Charlestown,  where  they  crossed  the 
river  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  ships-of-war,  hav- 
ing lost  that  day,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
273 ;  the  Americans,  93.  The  Watertown  comi>any 
only  lost  one  man,  Joseph  Coolidge.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  old  grave-yard 
by  his  descendants. 

The  records  inform  us,  through  bills  paid  by  the 
town  to  Widow  Dorothy  Coolidge,  who  kept  a  tavern, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Draper,  a  baker,  that  rum  and 
bread  were  served  to  the  troops  on  that  day. 

Leonard  Bond,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  was  the 
first  in  this  town  to  take  up  arms  in  177o,  in  defence 
of  liberty. 

There  are  in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  Na- 
thaniel Beniis  a  sword  and  a  gun  marked  with 
the  name  of  his  father,  David  Bemis,  and  the  date, 
January,  1775.  With  this  gun,  Nathaniel,  then  nine- 
teen, started  tor  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
He  did  not  arrive  there  in  season  to  take  part  in  the 
fight,  but  came  upon  the  British  soldiers  on  their 
retreat. 

The  tradition  is  that  he  fired  upon  them  and 
secured  the  sword, — that  of  an  oificer  whom  he  shot. 

As  these  two  names  are  not  found  on  the  militia 
roll  for  that  day,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion  many  unpaid  volunteers  took 
part  in  the  skirmish. 

The  following  is  a  copied  list,  from  the  time-worn 
document  in  the  State  archives  at  Boston,  of  the 
Watertown  militia  company  that  marched  to  Lex- 
ington on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  in  Col.  Thomas 
Gardner's  regiment : 


PRIVATES. 

Nathan  CooIiJge, 

Edward  Harringto 

WiUiam  Leatlie, 

Thomas  Coolidge, 

Nathaniel  Bunjamin, 

Samuel  Soden, 

Thomaa  Learned, 

JohnFowle, 

Stephen  Cook, 

David  Capen, 

Daniel  Coolidg.-, 

Peter  Harrington; 

JosiahSai.uJiMsoii,             , 

Samutl  White,  Jr 

Moses  Coolidge, 

Samuel  Barnard,  . 

SelbSaunderson, 

Jon..than  Bright, 

Francis  Brown, 

Daniel  Sa«iu,  Jr., 

John  Sanger, 

Phille;:3  Childs, 

Isaac  Prentice, 

Joshua  Stratton, 

Tilly  Mead, 

Jonas  Bond,  Jr., 

Thomas  Hastings, 

Thomas  Clark, 

.\braham  Whitney, 

Kichard  Clark, 

Aires  Tainter, 

Samuel  White, 

John  Whitney, 

John  Eemmingtoc 

Josiah  Norcross, 

John  Chenery, 

David  Whitney, 

Simon  Coolidge,  J 

Daniel  Whitney, 

Daniel  Cook, 

John  Villa, 

Jonathan  Stone, 

Zachariah  Sbedd, 

PhiD.a^  Esel, 

Daniel  Mason, 

Benjamin  Capen, 

Jonathan  Whitney, 

John  Hunt,  Jr., 

Spencer  Gooding, 

Bezal^l  Learned, 

David  Stone, 

.im..s  Bond, 

Jonathan  Coolidge  Gooding, 

JohnEullman, 

William  Chenery, 

Elias  Tufte, 

Thomas  Stafford, 

lu  all  To  men. 

Capt.  Samuel  Barnard, 
Lieut.  John  Strntton, 
2d  Lieut.  Phineas  Stearns, 
Ensign  Edward  Harrington, 
Seij.  Samuel  Sanger, 
Serj.  Christopher  Grant, 


Serj.  Josiah  Capen, 
Serj.  Stephen  Whitney 

Corporal  Moses  Stone, 
Corporal  Nathaniel  Bri 
Corporal  William  Harr 


Richard  Everett, 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Sec- 
ond Provincial  Congress  adjourned  from  Concord  to 
Watertown,  where  its  sessions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
General  Court,  were  held  in  the  old  meeting-house  at 
the  corner  of  Common  and  Mt.  .\uburn  Streets,  until 
the  adjournment  of  the  latter  body  to  the  State  House 
in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1776. 

In  1775-76  the  Council  met  in  an  adjacent  house 
on  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  then  occupied  by  JIarshall 
Fowle. 

In  recent  years  Marshall  Street  was  opened,  and 
this  building  had  to  be  removed  back  upon  the  street, 
and  it  now  stands  opposite  the  High  School  building. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was  president  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  after  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  Hon.  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

In  1776  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  was  observed  in  the  usual  form 
in  the  meeting-house  in  Watertown.  The  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Austin  was  moderator;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper 
offered  the  prayers  ;  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of 
JIalden,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace;  this  met 
with  warm  approbation,  and  was  afterward  printed 
by  EJes,  at  Watertown,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 

Before  the  final  assault  of  the  British  at  Bunker 
Hill,  Col.  Thomas  Gardner's  Middlesex  regiment,  in 
which  was  Abner  Craft's  Watertown  company,  was 
ordered  to  the  field.  Its  brave  commander  received 
his  death-wound  while  leading  on  his  men.  Under 
its  major,  Michael  Jackson,  it  pressed  forward,  and 
pouring  a  w«ll-directed  fire  upon  the  advancing 
Britons,  gallantly  covered  the  retreat.  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel  William    Bond,  of    Watertown,   succeeded    Col. 
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Gardner  in  the  command,  and  his  regiment  was  here- 
after styled  the  Twenty -fifth  Regiment  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  belonged  to  Gen.  Green's  brigade, 
which  was  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill.  Early  in  March 
of  the  following  year  Col.  Bond  received  marching  or- 
ders for  New  York,  where  they  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  that  month.  On  the  20th  of  April  next  they 
were  ordered  to  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Lakes. 
This  expedition  proved  disastrous  to  the  Americans, 
partly  on  account  of  the  extreme  sickliness  of  the 
season.  Col.  Bond  returned  from  Canada  with  his 
force  greatly  weakened  by  disease  and  death,  and  en- 
camped on  Mount  Independence,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga. 

In  a  letter  published  by  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
Sept.  23,  1776,  we  learn  that  Col.  Bond  died  from 
disease  in  camp,  Aug.  31st,  and  was  buried  at  Camp 
Mount  Independence,  Sept.  4,  1776.  "His  charac- 
ter was  honored  by  a  discharge  of  three  2-1-pouuders 
and  the  usual  volleys  of  musketry.'' 

Capt.  Edward  Harrington,  of  Watertown,  in  this 
same  regiment,  died  in  the  same  place,  Sept.  23, 
1776,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  men  who  served  in  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  1776  :  David  Whitney,  Daniel 
Cornwall,  James  Austin,  Henry  Sanderson,  Daniel 
Sawin,  Jr.,  Abijah  Stone,  Moses  Stone,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Cook. 

The  following  who  served  at  Ticonderoga  for  one 
year,  1778  :  Samuel  Benjamin,  John  Benjamin,  John 
Whitney,  William  Jenison,  Jonathan  Wellington, 
Elijah  Tolman. 

These  for  five  months  in  the  same  place  :  Newton 
Baxter,  Francis  Brown,  Eben  Eustis,  David  Smith, 
Stephen  Hagar. 

In  Dec,  1770,  fifty  Watertown  men  marched  to 
New  Y'ork. 

In  March,  1776,  the  militia  were  ordered  by  Gener- 
al Washington  to  reinforce  the  army  at  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  the  records  give  a  list  of  ninety-five 
men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Phineas  Stearns, 
with  Edward  Harrington,  Lieut. ;  Josiah  Capen,  Jr., 
and  Stephen  Whitney,  Sergeants;  Moses  Stone,  Jr., 
and  Nathaniel  Bright,  Corporals;  and  Nathaniel 
Coolidge,  Clerk. 

In  1777  the  following  men  were  sent  to  reinforce 
the  northern  troops  :  Daniel  Parker,  Samuel  Sjirague, 
Henry  Bradihaw,  Moses  Hager,  Jonathan  Stone, 
John  Sawiu,  Jacob  Sanderson,  Zack  Shed,  Benj. 
Capen,  Jed'h  Leathe,  Jonathan  Livermore,  Peter 
Richardson. 

In  Nov.,  1777,  the  men  who  went  to  Cambridge 
were:  Ruggles  Whitney,  Jonathan  Crafts,  Da\id 
Bemis,  Jr.,  Thaddeus  Fuller,  Stephen  Harris,  Thom- 
as Learned,  Samuel  Wellington,  James  Mallard,  j 
Daniel  Mason. 

Up  to  the  year  1782  we  continue  to  find  paid  lists 
of  men  who  served  in  the  war  at  Boston,  Cambridge  j 
New  York  and  in  Canada. 


The  most  of  these  names  are  fiimiliar  as  being 
names  of  fiimilies  now  living  here,  while  a  few  others, 
such  as  Ca;sar  Wumphy,  William  Notonksion,  Sam- 
uel Litlleman,  given  as  hunters  by  occupation,  indi- 
cate descent  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  hard,  dry  facts,  and  lists  of  names  left  to  us  by 
history  upon  time-worn  and  yellowed  manuscripts,  but 
feebly  express  the  vigorous  and  sturdy  manhood  those 
names  represent.  With  keen  imagination  we  would  try 
to  vivify  them,  and  make  those  times  a  living  present ; 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  is  through  the  news- 
paper. We  are  fortunate  on  having  in  the  Public 
Library  the  original  sheets  of  the  Boston  Gazette  and 
County  Journal,  the  leading  organ  of  the  patriots. 
This  paper,  which  was  published  by  Edes  &  Gill  at 
Boston,  gave  ofl'ence  to  the  government  by  its  spirited 
and  fearless  advocacy  of  the  American  cause. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1775,  Edes,  who  had  more  zeal 
and  courage  than  his  partner,  escaped  from  Boston  by 
night,  and  in  a  boat  rowed  up  the  Charles  River,  tak- 
ing with  him  a  press,  and  a  few  types  by  which  he 
could  continue  his  paper.  He  landed  near  the  Great 
Bridge,  and  deposited  his  materials  in  a  building  near 
by  on  the  north  side. 

Until  recently  this  old  dilapidated  building  might 
have  been  seen.  Now  the  foundry  of  Walker  & 
Pratt  covers  the  site.  Here,  from  June  5,  1775,  till 
Oct.  28,  1776,  he  issued  its  weekly  sheets,  and  he  was 
made  printer  to  the  Provincial  Congress  and  to  the 
Assembly  and  the  paper  attained  a  wide  popularity. 
We  clip  from  its  pages  the  following : 

"  TO  TEE   PrBLl'-. 
"  General  H;;pital  at  Caoibridge,  Jan.  3,  177i3. 

".\n  Appeal  from  John  Morgan.  Director  General  of  Continental  Hos- 
pital and  chief  Physician  to  the  army.  Returns  thanks  to  Concord, 
Bedford,  Sudbury,  Acton,  Slarlboroagh,  Stow  and  Lincoln,  for  gifts  or 
old  linen,  fine  tow,  8,addkri,  or  sole  leather  (for  tournitiuets).  web  or 
quartering,  tape,  thread,  needles  and  pins,  and  would  further  like  old 
sheets  and  worn  linen,  and  requeils  that  other  printers  would  give  this 
notice  a  place  in  their  papers. 

"  P.  S.  Blankets  are  greatly  needed  for  the  Hospitals,  for  which  a 
suitable  price  will  be  given  (and  t.  !■<  forwarded  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch)." 

It  is  of  interest  for  us  of  a  later  generation  to  know 
through  ancients  documents  that  the  hospital  referred 
to  was  not  one  large  building,  but  several  private 
mansions  mostly  now  standing  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,— houses  deserted  by  their  Tory  owners 
who,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  fled  either  to 
Halifax  or  England,— one  owAed  by  Capt.  George 
Ruggles,  a  large  square  hou^e,  now  called  the  Wells 
House,  on  the  north  side  of  Brattle  street;  from  here 
the  men  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  were 
carried  out  after  their  death  and  buried  in  the  field 
opposite ;  another  on  what  is  now  Arrow  street 
belonging  to  Col.  David  Phipps,  the  grounds  extend- 
ing down  to  the  river ;  the  Maj.  Henry  Vassal  house, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Batchelder  estate  ;  this 
being  the  largest  house.  Gen.  Morgan  used  it  as  his 
headquarters,  and  his  medical  staff   were  quartered 
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there;  the  ^roiiiuls  mljoineil  the  estate  of  Major 
Thomas  Mittliu,  afterwards  General  IMiffliu.  His 
gardeu  was  the  finest  in  Cambridge,  and  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  walk  in  it ;  this  phice  after- 
wards became  the  Brattle  estate,  and  is  now  in  part 
the  site  of  the  Kiverside  Press,  The  Thomas  Oliver 
house  was  also  used  for  hospital  purposes  ;  this  is  now 
the  James  Russell  Lowell  place. 

Previous  to  Morgan's  position  as  director-general 
of  the  hospital  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Benjamin  Church, 
a  grandson  of  the  old  Indian  fighter,  Capt.  Benjamin 
Churcli,  held  the  othce.  He  had  been  a  prominent 
Whig  and  was  trusted  implicitly  by  the  part.v,  and 
was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  meet  Cen.  Wash- 
ington and  escort  him  from  Springfield  to  Watertown, 
thence  to  Cambridge.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  long  letter  of  his  was  intercepted.  lu  a 
closing  sentence  he  asks  that  "  the  answer  be  sent  to 
some  confiilential  friend  at  Xewpor',  to  oe  de'ivered 
to  me  at  Watertown." 

This  letter  of  his  was  printed  in  the  Bos'on  Gazette 
at  the  Watertown  oftice.  Churcli  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  very  house  where  he  probably 
penned  the  ofiensive  letter.  On  a  door  of  a  room  in 
the  Vassal  house  is  the  name  B.  Church,  .Jr.,  deeply 
cut  in  the  wood,  whicli  a  century's  re-painting  \vm 
vainly  tried  to  obliterate.  From  this  house  he  was 
taken  in  a  chaise  and  to  the  music  of  a  fife  and  drum, 
escorted  by  General  Gates  and  a  guard  of  twenty  men 
to  the  place  of  his  trial  in  the  meeting-honse  at  Wa- 
tertown. 

This  trial  took  place  Xovemlier  7,  i;7.'i.  He  was 
expelled  from  his  seat  in  Congress  and  publicly 
branded  as  a  traitor.  The  General  Court  resolved 
that  he  be  sent  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  confined 
in  jail 


that  n 
cept  ii 
the  to 
fined. 


'without  the  use  or  pen,  ink  or   paper,  and 
person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  es- 


the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate  of 
n,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  he  is  con- 
.nd  in  the  English  language." 

The  following  spring,  about  May,  Dr.  Church  and 
his  friends  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  for  his  release 
from  prison,  as  his  health  suffered  from  confinement. 
The  plea  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  gave  his 
word  of  honor,  with  sureties  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
that  he  would  not  hold  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  be  brought  to  Massachusetts  to  be 
in  charge  of  this  Col5ny,  and  not  privileged  to  go  out 
of  its  limits  without  a  license.  This  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  He 
sailed  in  a  ship  for  the  West  Indies,  and  as  it  was 
never  heard  from  afterwards,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
sunk  with  all  on  board. 

Four  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the 
Continental  Congress  voted  to  appoint  a  general  for 
the  Continental  Army. 

At  the  suggestion  of  John  Adams  and  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  George   Wash- 


ington, of  Virginia,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  his  commission,  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  was  reported  to  Congress  and  ac- 
cepted. Four  major-generals  were  also  appointed — 
.Vrtemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Phillip  Schuyler  and 
Israel  Putnam.  To  these  were  added  eight  brigadier- 
generals. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Washington  left  Philadelphia 
on  horseback  to  fake  command  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  accomi>anied  by  JIajor-Generals  Lee 
and  Schuyler. 

At  Springfield  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Provincial  Congress  then  holding  at  Watertown. 
Tradition  says  that  on  the  evening  of  July  2d  they 
arrived  at  the  Coolidge  tavern,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Great  Bridge,  where  they  spent  the  night ;  that  in 
the  forenoon,  it  being  Sunday,  they  left  the  house  for 
the  meeting-house,  where,  after  divine  service  con- 
ducted by  the  minister.  Rev.  Seth  Storer,  Washington 
was  presented  with  an  address  from  the  assembled 
Congress  by  their  Speaker,  the  Hon.  James  Warren. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  the  party  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  where,  the  next  day,  under  a  great  elm- 
tree  on  the  Common,  he  formally  took  his  title  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army. 

On  the  11th  of  December  next,  at  noon,  Mrs. 
Washington,  attended  by  her  son,  John  Custis,  and 
his  wife,  reached  Watertown  from  the  South  in  her 
own  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  colored  postilions, 
in  scarlet  and  white  liveries,  military  escort  and  a 
guard  of  honor.  Two  hours  were  spent  at  the  Fowle 
house  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Warren,  and  the  party 
arrived  at  Cambridge  at  three  o'clock,  where  she  was 
joined  by  General  Washington. 

An  extract  from  ''The  Diary  of  Dorothy  Dudley," 
published  in  187(5,  gives  this  pleasant  record  : 
"December  11th,  Mrs.  Washington,  our  general's 
lady,  has  arrived,  and  with  her  many  ladies  of  the 
families  of  our  officers.  She  has  had  a  long,  tedious 
journey  from  Mt.  Vernon,  with  b.xd  roads  and  trying 
weather,  and  has  come  by  short  stages,  stopping  often 
to  rest  and  change  horses.  She  has  gone  directly  to 
her  husband's  headquarters.  Mr.  Cuscis,  her  son, 
accompanied  her  with  his  wife." 

The  Mrs.  Warren,  wife  of  Hon.  James  Warren,  of 
Plymouth,  who  entertained  Mrs.  Washington  at  the 
Marshall  Fowle  house,  Watertown,  was  Mercy  War- 
ren. She  was  the  author  of  "The  Liberty  Song," 
written  in  1769,  beginning, 

"Our  worthy  forefathen?, — let's  give  them  a  cheer- 
To  climates  uoknown  did  courageously  steer  ; 
Through  oceans  to  deserts  for  freedom  they  came, 
And  dying,  bequeathed  us  their  freedom  and  fame.*'  t 

October  17,  1789,  President  Washington  again 
visited  Watertown  on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  meeting-house 
bell  was  rung  and  royal  salutes  given   quite   in    con- 
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trast  to  his  first  journey,  when  powder  and  shot  were 
too  scarce  and  valuable  to  be  thus  used. 

On  his  return,  November  5,  he  rode  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Watertown  over  the  same  road  the  minute-men 
had  taken,  April  19,  1773,  and  without  escort  went 
quietly  to  the  Coolidge  tavern  tor  refreshment  and 
rest.  He  took  supper  in  the  public  dining-room  in 
the  south  end  of  the  house,  and  lodged  in  the  north- 
west chamber  next  to  the  river.  This  house  is  now 
standing  and  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  John 
Brigham. 

A  few  rods  south  stood  the  mausiou-house  of  .Tohn 
Hunt,  a  town  representative,  tarmer  and  trader.  Here 
Maj.-CTen.  .Toseph  Warren  lodged  and  ate  his  break- 
fast before  he  started  for  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  gave 
his  life  for  his  country.  Before  starting  he  urged  the 
ladies  of  the  household  to  prepare  lint  and  bandages, 
saying,  "The  poor  fellows  will  want  them  all  before 
night."  Slowly  on  horseback  he  went  down  the  hill 
to  the  bridge,  but  g.alloped  back  and  bade  them  again 
farewell. 

Abuer  Crafts,  who  cjmmauded  the  Watertown 
company  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  an  inn- 
holder  before  he  took  up  arms.  He  continued  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  had  command  of  the 
military  escort  which  was  granted  by  Congress  to 
Lady  Frankland  (Agnes  Surrage)  on  her  removal 
from  Hopkinton  to  Boston  during  the  siege  of 
Boston. 

Under  all  the  discouragements  of  the  times,  the 
people  of  Watertown  maintained  their  independent 
and  patriotic  principles,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1776,  "A  resolve  of  the  late  House  of 
Representatives,  relating  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies, declaringthem  independent 
of  Great  Britain  being  read,  the  question  was  put  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  town,  whether  they  will  stand 
by  and  defend  the  same  with  their  lives  and  estates  ; 
and  it  passed  in  the  alErmative  unanimously." 

After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  Army,  Watertown 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  officers 
should  be  quartered. 

To  the  minds  of  a  majority  ..f  the  plain  and  sober 
citizens  this  arrangement  was  quite  repugnant;  so 
they  called  a  town-meeting  in  December,  1777,  at 
which  they  plainly  expressed  their  views,  and  through 
the  selectmen  their  vote  was  communicated  to  the 
deputy  quartermaster.  However,  several  officers 
came  and  were  quartered  here,  some  at  Angler's 
Corner  in  Newton,  and  at  other  places  about  town. 

January  17,  1778,  the  representative  of  the  town, 
Jonathan  Brown,  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence 
and  give  his  aid  towards  ratifying  and  confirming  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  among 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  agreed  upon  by 
Congress. 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in 
Boston,  in  June,  1778,  the  meeting-house  in  Water- 
town  was  again  opened  for  the  use  of  the   legislative 


sessions,  and  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Adams, 
was  their  chaplain,  and  his  fervor  and  power  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  were  long 
remembered. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Legislature  re- 
sumed its  sessions  in  Boston. 

Civil  War}— Boll  of  Honor.— As  the  record  I  am 
about  to  make,  agreeable  to  the  statute  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, may  be  examined  by  coming  generations 
anxious  to  know  who  might  be  entitled  to  have  their 
names  entered  upon  this  Roll  of  Honor,  I  will  make 
such  explanation  as  to  me  seems  desirable  for  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  all  matters  relating  thereunto. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Watertown  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  such 
measures  as  they  deemed  meet  and  proper  to  aid  the 
general  government  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  our 
Fathers  and  to  crush  this  iniquitous  rebellion,  not 
only  by  word  and  vote,  but  by  the  more  powerful 
weapons  of  war. 

They  accordingly  met,  as  the  reader  may  see,  by 
referring  to  the  town  records  of  that  date,  and  took 
such  steps  as  led  to  the  organization  of  a  military 
company,  which  was  duly  organized  May  5,  18Gl,and 
which  went  into  camp  at  "  Camp  White,"  Watertown, 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Governor 
and  ordered  to  report  at  Camp  Cameron  on  the  2nd 
of  July  following,  at  which  date  it  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  or  dur- 
ing the  war.  Uniforms  for  both  officers  and  men 
were  furnished  by  liberal  citizens  and  the  town,  and 
the  expenses  of  drill  and  organization  were  paid,  and 
also  a  bounty  of  thirty  dollars  to  each  of  the  volun- 
teers in  addition  to  the  other  expenses  incurred. 

I  shall,  therefore,  enter  upon  this  roll  all  the  names 
of  that  company,  with  their  respective  places  of  resi- 
dence, whether  they  composed  the  quota  of  this  town 
or  not,  and  also  all  of  those  who  responded  at  the  sub- 
sequent calls  of  our  country,  but  I  shall  index  those 
only  who,  as  far  as  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain,  went 
to  compose  the  quota  of  our  town. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Ingkauam,  Town  Oerl: 

This  company  was  attacheil  to  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Colonel  Powell  T.  Wyman,  of 
Boston,  and  was  entitled  Company  K. 

A'auiM.  Birth-flace. 

Captain  Henry  C.  LiniJly Watertown. 

l8t  Lieut.  Stephen  E.  Slesserve Watertown. 

2d  Lieut.  Frank  W,  niUoD,= Watertown. 

BrrjeaiUt. 
Namet.  Biilh-plics. 

Clarke,  Charles  E ^Valtham. 

Stearns,  Samuel  F Lynn,  resided  at  Watertown. 

Capell,  Jonas  F Lexington,  color  bearer. 

Coburn,  Charles  F Watertown. 

Norcross,  Thomas  C Watertown. 

1  By  Wm.  H.  Ingraham,  aa  recorded  in  a  special  volume  deposited  in 
the  town  archives. 

-  Promoted  to  Ut  Lieut,  of  Co.  D,  September  28, 1S61,  and  John  Eaton, 
South  Reading,  wad  comuiiseioned  September  23,  1S61. 
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Corponih. 

Birth-pUce. 
.  Cambridge. 

Siaitb,  James  U 

Wat^nown. 

King,  Philip  H 

.  -Watertown. 

■   ■  \v3,jn„„o 

Shattuck,  Amory  N 

Sherman,  Robert 

Smith,  John  J 

Natick. 

Wallham. 

Waltham. 

Smith  Asa  D              

.  Natick. 

Kupp,  Joseph  D 

Kiuf-  E  A           

.  Watertuwn. 
.  Watertowu. 

Farwell  John  N 

Bolton. 

Sullivan,  Dennis 

Stacey,  Albert  H 

•fainter,  George  \V 

Thompson,  C.  H 

Watertown. 

Sorthboro'. 

Ch,irW5town. 

Walth:ini. 

Priiales,  Co.  K,  Uth  Cej/, 

Atwood,  Samuel  S 

.  Taunton. 
.  Watertown. 
.  Watertown. 

Bright,  Gilbert 

Whitmarsh,  Thomas  F.    .   .    . 

Ward,  John  M 

Webb,  I.  A 

Worth,  Alonzo  K 

E.  BriJgewater 

\\atertovin. 

Benton   Perrin                                              .    . 

.  Holbrook,  N.  H. 

\\atcrtown. 

.  Natick. 

Whittemore,  George  U.    .    .    . 
Watson,  Joseph 

Added  to  the  company  a 
State  and  returned  by  the 

Cullen,  Michael 

fte 
con 

NatKk. 

WatcrtMnn. 

.  E.  Brainlree. 

'  a-TtriJ^-e. 

Cusbman,  Horace  W 

.  Turner,  Me. 

the  regiment  left  the 
manding  officer: 

Watertown 

Cummings,  Andrew,  Jr 

.  Watertown. 

Boston. 

Oraigen,  George  F 

.    .  Boston. 

Moore,  Peter 

O'Brien,  Thomas 

.    .  Watertown. 

Watertown 

.    .  Wrentbam. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  of  \ 
appointment  of  chaplain  and 
up  to  the  battle  of  Frederick> 
signed  his   position  as  chapl: 
that  battle,  he  took  a  gun  and 
private;  was  among  the  first 
over  the  river  to  the  attack  an 
street  of   Fredericksburg.     H 
and  was  brought  home  to  his 
in  Mt.  Auburn  by  the  side  of 

18(52.— On  the  7th  of  July 
proclamation   calling   for  30< 
number  assigned  to  Watertow 
ty-six.     A  towu-nieeting  was 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  bo 
to  fill  the  quota,  and  a  comm 
list  that  number.     They  succe 
names  were  enrolled  : 

Alonzo  Pomeroy,  Watertown 

Samuel  W.Hutchina,  Watertown.   .   . 

Henry  W.  Ham,  Watertown 

John  Whitney,  Watertown 

Orson  C  Thomas    Watertowu 

Vatertowu,  received  the 

was  with  the  regiment 

u  ^       '                     1                                                                          W«I,.rf„«-n 

burg,  when,  having  re- 
in   on   the   morning  of 

.  Watertown. 

.  Walthani. 

entered  the  ranks  as  a 

Harrison,  James  B 

.  Watertown. 

d  fell,  shot  dead,  in  the 

.  Cambridge. 

is  body   was  recovered 

.  Waltham. 

his  relatives. 

the  President  issued  a 

,000   volunteers.      The 

Kearney,  James 

.  Watertown. 

Keyes,  Sylvester  W 

.   .  Natick. 

Q  as  her  quota  was  thir- 
:alled  and  it  was  voted 
unty  to  each  volunteer 
ittee  was  chosen  to  en- 

Keating,  Daniel 

Lyman,  Ed  ward 

.  Brighton. 
.  Watertown. 
.  Watertown. 
.  Watertown. 

Leavorton,  James  W 

.  Watertown. 

eded.and  the  following 

Watertown 

Mackiu,  James  E 

.  Watertown. 

.    .  30th  Regt.,  Co.  G. 

Miller,  Charles  A 

.  Watertown. 

.    .  Sergeant,  30th  F.egl.,  Co.  G. 
.   .  Private,  39th  Regt^  Co,  G. 

\af  k 

Private  39th  Begt     Co  G 

McGonnigal,  Barney 

McCooliff,  Patricli 

.  Waltham. 
.  Asbby. 

Jack  M.  Delaney,  Watertown  .   .    . 
Wm  H  Coraer  Watertown 

.  Private,  39th  P.egt.,  Co.  G. 

Murphy,  Daniel 

Mullen,  David 

Manchester  G.  D 

.  Cambridge. 
.  Cambridge. 
.  Cambridge. 

William  H.  Woodbury,  Watertown    .    . 
Washington  Madden,  South  Randolph 
Geo.  H.  Goodwin,  South  Randolph  .   . 
Z.  M.  H.ayden,  South  Randolph  .... 
Wm   Hyland    Watertown 

.    .Sergeant. 

Nichols,  Ahram  G 

.  Burlington. 
Waltham 

Richardson,  Charles ■    ■    • 

Robbins,  George,  Jr 

.  Littleton. 
.  Watertown. 

Cbarles  A.  Spaulding,  Watertown 

Kisley,  Chester 

.  Watertown. 
Waltham 

Patrick  O'Hara,  Boston,  Watertown  .... 
Joseph  Adams,  Watertown 

George   Cochran,    Boston 

Palemon  C.  Mills,  Watertown  .   . 
Thomas  Sheahen,  Watertown  ,    .    . 
William  Mellen,  South  Boston    .    . 
Charles  H.  Chapman,  Watertown  . 

Sanderson,  Horace 

.  Waltham. 

.   .3.3d  Begt. 

Sanger  Wm  H                       .  . 

.  S5th  Eegt. 

Smith,  Gregg 

.  Watertown. 

.  36th  Regt. 

AYATERTOWN. 
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UiMiel  Hiisgerty,  \\  ateltown 35tli   Ke-t. 

\\m.  W.  West,  Wntertown 3:iJ  Kegt,,  Co.  B. 

Parker  McCuen,   W.atenown 3311  Kegt.,  Co.  B. 

John  Doually,  Wntertown 33a  Regt.,  Co.  B. 

John  Crompton,   Watertown 33d  Regt.,  Co.  R. 

John  McKlnley,  Watertown 33J  Regt.,  Co.  B. 

Emile  Eycts,  ■\V.itertowu .33d  Regt.,  Co.  B. 

Jo.seph  Gotlfib,  Watertown .35th  Regt.,  Sergeant  Co.  B. 

Thomas  McNeil,  Watertown 36(h  Regt ,  Private. 

Edward  N.  Pickering,  Watertown 35tb  Regt.,  Sergeant,  Co.  B. 

Wni.  n.  Hogan,  Watertown 35th  Regt.,  Sergeant. 

Hubert  Atkins,  Watertown 3Jth  Regt.,  Sergeant. 

John  Davison,  Watertown 35tli  Regt.,  Sergeant. 

Patrick  O'llara 3fith  Regt.,  Co.  G. 

The  above  were  duly  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  Camp  Stanton,  at  Lyunfield,  and 
received  their  bounty  as  per  vote  of  town. 

The  following  names  are  residents  of  Watertown 
who  volunteered  for  the  three  years'  service  and  went 
into  other  companies,  but  who  served  to  fill  the  quota 
of  this  town,  and  were  allowed  as  an  offset  to  the 
town  when  the  requisition  was  made  for  an  additional 
number  of  300,000  volunteers  : 

Riifus  Babcock,  Watertown Co.  H.,  ICth  Regt. 

Terence  Rogers,  Watertown Co.  I,  inth  Regt. 

Hugh  Rogers,  Watertown      Co.  I,  ICth  Regt. 

Patrick  Rogers,  Watertown      Co.  I,  10th  Regt. 

Johnson  Atcherson,  Watertown Co.  1, 16th  Regt. 

Augustus  Severnse 2d  Cavalry. 

John  F.  Bernard,  Watertown 2d  Cavalry. 

George  R.  Howard,  Watertown 80th  New  York. 

Charles  F.  Sherman,  Watertown      Nimms  Battery. 

Pliineas  F.  King,  Watertown Nininia  Battery. 

Wm.  G.  White,  Watertown Co.  A,  ICth  Regt. 

Charles  Jackson,  Watertown Co.  C,  13th  Regt. 

Wni.  11.  Jackson,  Watertown 

E.  J.  Trull,  Watertown Co.  A,  13th  Regt. 

John  Conley,  Watertown Now  Orleans,  with  Butler. 

Patrick  Crotty,  Watertown Co.  I.  23d  Regt. 

Edwin  II.   Brigham,  Watertown Co.  A,  13tb  Regt. 

Elijah  Norcross,  Watertown Co.  L,  14th  Regt. 

Harrison  I.  Craig,  Watertown Co.  G,  7th  Battery. 

Wm.  Bowling,  Watertown Co.  G,  32d  Regt. 

Raselas  Ireland,  Watertown Hth  Regt. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Hempstead,  Chaplain  ,    .    .    .  20th  Regt. 
Edward  S.  Rows 
Henry  A.  Wilkit 

Samuel  G.  Noyes Sharpshooters  4iith  Regt. 

Wnt.  H  Johnson,  ^Vatertown Rhode  Island  Kegt. 

Adolphus  KIous,  Watertown 5th  Battery. 

Owen  Dinan,  Watertown' 30th  Regt. 

Charles  Howard,  Watertown     Uth  Regt. 

James  Hutchinson,  Watertown 2d  Regt. 

Michael  M.  Warren,  Watertown     9th  Regt. 

Hugh  Grey,  Watertown 3Sth  Regt. 

James  B.  Cliilds,  July  29,  1802,  Watertown  .  Co.  A,  12th  Regt. 

On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1862,  a  further  call  for 
an  additional  number  of  300,000  more  soldiers  was 
made  upon  the  loyal  States,  and  a  town-meeting  was 
called,  to  be  held  the  13th  day  of  September,  and  by 
adjournment  to  the  17th  day  of  the  same  month,  at 
which  meeting  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  citizen  of  Water- 
town  who  should  volunteer  for  the  term  of  nine 
months,  and  be  accepted  and  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  quota  of 
Watertown,  and  they  also  directed  the  selectmen  to 
open  an  enrollment  list  immediately.  In  response  to 
that  call  the  following  persona  volunteered,  and  were 


:epted  and   mustered   into   service  September  111, 


N'lmes.  i^estJejice.  ITie^e  irtre  assi'jned  to 

Joseph  Crafts,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Ira  J.  Osborne,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

John  H.  Carter,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

William  F.  Baldwin,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Charles  Brigham,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Jacob  G.  Boyce,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Charles  Adams,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Joseph  Lyman,  Watertown Co.  K,  6tli  Regt. 

George  A.  Dexter,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

James  U.  Blancbard,  Watertown Co .  K,  6th  Regt. 

Patrick  Burns,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Judson  Bent,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Andrew  De  Wyre,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Thomas  Dardis,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

James  A.  Ellis,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Kegt. 

Charles  Foster,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Jlicajah  C.  Howes,  Watertown Ci.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Charles  F.  Hill,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

George  E.  Harrington,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

James  Wilson,  Watertown     Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Oliver  M.  Over,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Charles  C.  Hilton,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

George  W.  Horn,  Jr.,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Edward  C.  Ireland,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

William  Jones,  Watertown Oo.  K,  5th  Regt. 

James  Kennedy.  Watertown        Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Austin  W.  Lindley,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

George  C.  Nichols,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Ward  M.  Otis,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Peter  A.  Ober,  Watertown      Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

John  A.  Pond,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Charles  H.  Priest,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Seldou  H.  Rosebrook,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Jeremiah  Russell,  Jr.,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Mark  N.  Sibley,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Charles  E.  Sanger,  Watertown Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

John  S.  Stanley,  Watertown Co.  K,  Bth  Regt. 

Joseph  H.  Tygbe,  Watertown Co.  K,  6tli  Regt. 

Patrick  Toole,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Daniel  A.  Wilson,  Watertowu Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Amos  L.  Derby,  Watertown Co.  K,  51h  Regt. 

Horace  W.  Otis,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Edwin  A.  Stackpole,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

George  L.  RhoaJes,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Thomas  Pendergast,  Watertown      Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

F.  A.  Howard,  Watertown Co.  K,  5th  Regt. 

Edward  F.  Richardson,  Watertown    ....  Co.  K,  6th  Regt. 

Daniel  P.  Tilton,  Watertown Co.  B,  44th  Regt. 

I.  W.  Sylvester,  Watertown Co.  B,  44th  Regt. 

C.  8.  Fields,  Watertown Co.  B,  44th  Regt. 

Henry  S.  Treadwell,  Watertown Co.  B,  441h  Regt. 

Aaron  W.  Harris,  Watertown Co.  B,  44th  Regt. 

Frank  I.  Hutchins,  Watertown Co.  A,  47th  Regt. 

F.  D.  Chant Light  Artillery,  11th  Regt. 

George  W.  Booth,  Watertowu Light  Artillerj-,  11th  Regt. 

Samuel  Grienwood,  Watertown Jones'  Battery. 

Charles  F.  Degan,  Watertown Co.  E,  60th  Regt. 

Charles  Miller,  Watertown Co.  E,  50lh  Regt. 

Samuel  D.^odge,  Watertowu Assistant  in  Hospital. 

Franklin  Coffin,  Watertown Connecticut  Regt. 

Thomas  H.  Patten,  Watertown Co.  E,  44th  Kegt. 

James  A.  Robbins,  Watertown Co.  E,  44th  Regt. 

Frank  S.  Learned,  Watertowu Co.  E,  44th  Regt. 

Henry  T.  Pierce,  Watertown Co.  E,  44th  Regt. 

Joseph  G.  Wilkins,  Watertown Co.  A,  44th  Kegt. 

J.  L.  Day,  Watertown     Co.  A,  47th  Regt. 

John  W.  Hartford,  Watertown Co.  A,  47th  Regt. 

Daniel  C.  Hawes,  Watertown Co.  A,  47tb  Kegt. 

James  Kearney,  Watertown Co.  A,  47th  Regt. 

Henry  W.  Christian,  Watertown Co.  B,  43d  Regt. 

George  E.  Priest,  Watertown Co.  H,  63d  Regt. 
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CHAPTER    XXX HI. 


WA  TERTO  \\'N-(  Continued). 
BUSINESS   INTERESTS — BANKS. 

The  Business  Interests  of  Watertown.— The 
local  business  of  Watertown  has  never  been  very 
large,  but  the  opportunities  for  its  citizens  to  supply 
their  wants  for  food  and  clothing  and  other  necessi- 
ties have  generally  been  good.  When  transportation 
from  Boston  to  the  outlying  towns  was  by  wagon — 
this  was  long  after  that  tirst  period  when  transporta- 
tion was  by  boat,  along  the  estuaries  and  up  the  riv- 
ers,— when,  in  fact,  all  transportation  between  Boston 
and  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
and  with  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  was  made 
by  teams, — Watertown  was  on  the  great  road,  where 
si.'c-horse  coaches  and  six-horse  wagons  were  common, 
passing  through  her  streets  as  commonly  as  -ingle 
teams  pass  now.  Then  there  were  convenient  stopping- 
places — taverns  for  the  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast.  There  were  at  least  six  taverns,  where  we  have 
scarcely  one  now.  Then  there  were  stores  also  where 
the  countrymen  could  sell  their  produce  and  buy 
their  dry-goods  and  groceries,  their  hardware,  their 
medicines.  In  the  early  days  money  was  scarce, 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  were  paid 
in  corn  and  other  grain.  Of  course  nearly  all  trade 
was  barter  trade  ;  exchange  of  produce  at  the  stores. 
A  farmer  would  come  in  with  his  family,  making  a 
day  of  it,  to  make  his  purchases  for  several  weeks  or 
months  at  once. 

Trade  has  changed  greatly  from  what  it  was  sixty 
or  eighty  years  ago. 

Now  the  farmer,  if  not  supplied  at  his  own  door,  or 
in  his  own  village,  goes  directly  to  Boston  by  rail, 
makes  his  purchases  with  the  money  which  has  been 
returned  perhaps  by  the  commission  dealer  for  his 
produce,  sees  the  sights  and  returns  the  same  day,  or 
atter  a  very  short  stop. 

The  stores  in  Watertown  now  supply  what  the  ladies 
or  the  families  do  not  care  to  take  the  time  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton for.  It  is  true  that  the  people,  in  many  cases, 
would  be  far  better  served  nearer  home,  and  at  cheap- 
er rates  ;  but  one  cannot  expect  the  average  person 
who  wishes  to  buy  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  dry -goods, 
say,  to  refrain  from  the  temptation  to  overhaul  the 
entire  stocks  of  the  large  dry-goods  stores  in  Boston. 
Then  "that  is  as  good  as  a  play,"  and  so  they  have 
their  satisfaction  for  their  time  and  money,  even  al- 
though they  chooss  poorer  and  less  tasty  goods,  and 
at  higher  prices  than  they  would  have  given  nearer 
home,  but  they  have  seen  great  quantities  of  goods 
and  a  large  number  of  people  buying. 

In  this  way  we  try  to  account  for  this  present 
tendency  to  rush  to  the  largest  places  for  everything, 
which  is  common  to  the  multitude,  not  reflecting  that 


they  often  buy  of  cheap  salesmen  who  have  no  name 
and  no  care  to  establish  a  reputation,  when  they  might 
have  purchased  nearer  home  of  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, it  is  true  of  smaller  establishments,  but  yet 
men  who  have  judgment  an<l  taste  and  everything 
to  gain  by  serving  their  customers  and  neighbors 
well. 

Back  in  the  earlier  days,  which  the  oldest  now 
scarcely  remember,  before  1S30,  William  Sherman, 
who  had  as  a  young  man  taught  a  school  on  the 
corner  of  School  and  Belmont  Streets,  and  for  a  year 
in  Medford,  was  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business. 
He  began  with  Mr.  Bigelow  and  later  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Jesse  Wheeler  in  1834,  under  the  name 
of  Jesse  Wheeler  &  Co.  In  1830  Jesse  Wheeler  went 
to  West  Newton  and  Mr.  Sherman  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Bigelow.  Later  than  this  he  kept  a 
store  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street.  When  the 
town-hall  was  built  in  1847,  William  Sherman  was 
the  first  occupant  on  the  east  side,  with  his  stock  of 
dry  goods.  In  1849  he  sold  out  to  Wm.  H.  lugraham, 
who  was  for  sor  many  years  the  town  clerk  and  who 
has  occupied  so  many  offices'  of  trust  in  the  service  of 
the  town  and  is  in  1890  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen.  William  H.  Ingraham  carried  on  a  dry- 
goods  business  here  for  two  years,  until,  in  1861,  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Joel  Barnard,  who  remained 
until  1869,  when  that  side  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Barnard  built  the 
brick  block  next  east  of  the  town-hall,  now  occupied 
by  the  apothecary,  James  B.  Woodward. 

In  1838  Mr.  Jesse  Wheeler  returned  from  West 
Newton  and  established  a  store  near  the  corner  of 
Mount  Auburn  and  Main  Streets,  where  he  kept  a 
great  variety  of  goods  such  as  were  usually  kept  in  a 
country  store,  including  dry-goods,  crockery,  cutlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc. — in  fact  almost  everything  ex- 
cept provisions  and  building  materials. 

In  184.5  Je^se  Wheeler  bought  the  building  which  he 
occupied  for  many  (twenty)  years.  In  1846  Mr.  Delano 
March,  who  had  served  as  clerk  with  Mr.  Wheeler, 
was  taken  into  the  firmi  Many  prominent  business 
men  have  begun  their  business  education  in  this 
house.  In  18-53,  Mr.  March  retired  to  enter  the  firm 
of  Locke,  Chandler  &  March,  Boston,  afterwards 
March  Brothers,  Pierce  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in 
gentlemen's  furnishings. 

Otis  A.  Train ,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
for  several  years  and  had  formed  a  matrimonial  copart- 
nership with  Jlr.  Wheeler's  oldest  daughter,  entered 
this  house  which  for  a  while  from  this  time  was 
Wheeler  &  Train,  until  Mr.  Wheeler  bought  him 
out. 

In  1857,  Horace  W.  Otis  began  as  a  boy  with  Mr. 


1  Wm.  H.  Ingrah.-ini,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  1890, 
served  also  in  1875  and  187G,  and  m  town  clerk  from  1S50  to  1863,  1881- 
18S9,  twenty-three  years,  and  representative  to  General  Court  1862, 1878, 
1879  :  assessor  for  1870-1890,  (except  1880)  many  times  moderator,  fre- 
quently serving  on  important  committees. 
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Wheeler.  Ward  M.  Otis  began  in  1S60.  Botli  served  on 
the  quota  of  Watertown  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  on  their  return  from  the  war  bought  out  the  atock 
and  stand  of  Jesse  Wheeler,  and  since  that  have 
continued  to  carry  on  the  business.  During  the  past 
year,  encouraged  by  their  growing  success,  they  have 
erected  on  the  west  corner  of  Main  and  Spring 
Streets  the  large  brick  block  which  they  now  occupy. 
Their  business  in  the  changed  tendency  of  the  times 
to  greater  speci.alization,  is  more  limited  in  variety  of 
kinds  of  goods  than  were  kept  by  Jesse  Wheeler  in 
1853,  although  they  have  a  very  much  larger  store 
and  a  much  larger  stock  of  goods.  Dry  goods  and 
boots  and  shoes  in  sufficient  variety  for  a  place  of 
this  size  can  probably  be  found  always  on  their  shelves 
and  counters.  The  second  story  of  their  new  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  the  third  floor  by  the  Pequossett  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons,  who  sub-let  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Young  jMen's  Assembly,  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  finest  business  blocks  yet 
erected  in  the  town.  Its  architect  was  Alberto  F. 
Haynes.  Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  de- 
scribe the  dry-goods  store  of  Geo.  C.  Lunt  &  Co., 
formerly  Lunt  &  Tarlton,  or  the  apothecary  stores  of 
James  B.  Woodward,  or  of  F.  M.  JVLartin  for  many 
years  known  as  Sullivan's,  or  of  George  F.  Taylor,  or 
the  new  one  of  E.  E.  Jennison,  all  on  Main  Street. 

So  we  must  not  stop  to  describe  the  stores  of  the 
grocer,  Benjamin  Dana,  who  built  the  Dana  Block  on 
Main  Street,  and  the  large  residence  on  SumraerStreet, 
now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Savage.  He 
was  wise  in  securing  the  location  of  the  works  of  the 
gas  company  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  although  the 
government  has  not  yet'  made  the  slight  expenditure 
necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  bring  their  supplies  of 
coal  directly  to  their  wharf  We  need  not  mention 
the  line  of  grocers  who  have  followed  him,  improving 
the  methods  of  doing  business  until  now  one  beholds 
an  artistic  display  of  all  that  one  can  ever  need  placed 
out  openly  so  that  any  one  can  see  the  prices  plainly 
marked,  to  tempt  his  purse  and  help  him  to  purchase 
wisely,  as  at  Benton's  Boston  grocery,  or  Hartford's 
round  the  corner,  or  at  Hall's  in  the  Noyes  Block,  or 
in  some  others. 

The  furniture  store  of  Luther  Bent,  established 
in  1835,  in  a  small  building  now  within  the  foundry- 
yard,  then  moved  to  a  building  now  occupied  by 
Page's  paint-shop,  then  to  the  building  he  and  his 
son  now  occupy,  when  it  was  on  Galen  Street,  over 
Mill  Creek,  v.-here  F.  H.  Martin  carries  on  a  similar 
business.  Mr.  Leathe,  before  the  great  fire  of  1841, 
had  a  bakery  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Main 
Streets.  After  that  lamentable  fire  which  destroyed 
the  First  Parish  Church  and  much  valuable  private 
property  besides  his  own,  he  put  up  the  building  now 
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Standing,  and  it  part  of  which  has  since  his  death 
soon  after  its  erection,  been  occupied  by  his  successor, 
Charles  H.  Bright,  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  several  other  places  where 
bread  and  other  bakers'  supplies  are  furnished  to  a 
growing  population.  :Mr.  Bright's  memory  of  dates 
of  past  events  is  rather  remarkable.  In  one  part  of 
this  building,  a  room  is  occupied  by  Charles  Lenox, 
the  barber,  whose  father  lived  in  a  small  house 
which  stood  where  the  Town  Hall  now  stands,  and 
who  was,  like  the  sou,  a  mine  of  story  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  This  notice  should  not  close 
without  mention  of  the  ofiBce  and  jewelry  store  of 
Hiram  Whitney,  with  its  coins  and  other  antiquities 
in  the  same  building  of  which  he  is  now  the  owner. 

Buildera.— Among  the  builders  whose  honora- 
ble record  has  been  made  during  the  past  fifty  years 
should  be  mentioned  H.  W.  Macurday,  who  has 
erected  in  this  and  the  adjoining  towns  more  than  a 
hundred  buildings  of  the  best  class,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  some  of  the  heirs  of  John 
Coolidge,  near  the  old  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn. 

The  house  of  Albert  0.  Davidson,  on  the  beautiful 
site  of  the  old  David  Bemis  house,  at  Bemis,  was  also 
one  of  his  construction,  as  were  nearly  all  of  the 
houses  along  that  parkway  called  Garfield  Street. 
So  also  the  houses,  beautiful  for  design  and  beauti- 
ful for  situation,  occupied  by  the  Pierces,  father  and 
son,  on  the  descent  of  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  and  the 
house  of  the  miller,  James  W.  Magee,  opposite  the 
cemetery,  on  the  corner  of  Chester  Street. 

Chester  Sprague,  an  active  builder,  has  recently 
built  up  nearly  the  whole  of  "  Otisville,"  and  of  Ir- 
ving Park  and  vicinity,  and  has  begun  on  a  large 
scale  to  build  on  Whiting  Park,  of  which  he  is  part 
owner,  a  large  number  of  modern  houses,  at  moderate 
cost.  The  beautiful  location,  the  nearness  to  steam 
and  horse-cars,  the  desirable  neighborhood,  have  al- 
ready secured  the  success  of  the  Watertown  Land 
Company  in  this  enlargement  of  the  residential  por- 
tion of  our  town.  This  company,  composed  of  four 
persons  only— Horace  W.  Otis,  Ward  M.  Otis, 
Chester  Sprague  and  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  the  real 
estate  agent — has  laid  out  about  one  hundred  lots, 
of  which  about  one-half  are  sold;  and  has  reserved 
several  acres  of  beautiful  woodland,  on  the  slope  and 
summit  of  White's  Hill,  up  which  the  estate  extends. 
This  wooded  hill  is  a  pleasant  featureof  every  Water- 
fowu  landscape.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  be 
joined  with  some  of  the  land  already  belonging  to  the 
town,  and  which  gay  groups  of  tennis-players  occupy 
every  pleasant  afternoon,  and  be  converted  into  a 
public  park  for  the  continued  healthy  out-door  exer- 
cises of  future  generations. 

In  naming  the  prominent  builders  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  so  much  to  develop  the  town,  one 
should  not  omit  the  plumber,  Charles  H.  Rollins. 

There  are  several  architects  in  town.  Most  promi- 
nent  among   these    is    Mr.    Charles   Brigham,    who, 
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although  yet  a  young  mau,  ha.s  done*  th«  town  good 
service  by  designing  many  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  while  chiefly  engaged  in  much  larger  un- 
dertakings in  Boston  and  other  cities.  While  erect- 
ing such  structures,  for  instance,  .as  the  Maine  State- 
House,  the  great  extension  of  the  Massachusetts 
State-House,  and  other  similar  buildings,  he  has  found 
time  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Free  Public  Library,  a  director  of  the 
Union  Market  National  Bank,  and  is  the  president 
of  the  Watertow II  Co-operative  Bank.  His  own  resi- 
dence is  a  model  of  good  taste. 

Alberto  F.  Haynes  has  also  designed  many  of  the 
better  houses  of  the  town,  nearly  all  in  "Otisville" 
and  Irving  Park,  the  new  Otis  Building,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which,  with  its  walls 
of  field-stone  and  its  beautiful  stained-glass  windows 
of  delightful  tones,  is  an  ornament  to  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  town.  Sanfjrd  Phipps  has  designed 
houses  on  Green  Street,  the  new  Almshouse,  and  the 
Grant  Grammar  School-house  which  stands  in  the 
Park. 

Henry  Pai.ssell,  Sr.,  now  the  Jr.  of  the  same  name, 
Geo.  A.  Page,  and  B.  T.  Rundlett,  are  each  ready  to 
paint  the  new  houses  that  are  to  be  built,  in  as  goovl 
style  as  they  have  for  many  years  done  their  work  in 
this  and  adjoining  towns. 

Provinons.— One  need  not  go  to  the  city  for  j.iro- 
visions,  for  \Vra.  H.  Lyman,  and  Hackett  Bros.,  and 
N.  B.  Hartford,  and  Field  and  Melvin  are  to  be  found 
with  well-stocked  stores  near  the  square,  and  others 
will  visit  your  houses  with  well-filled  wagons.  James 
H.  Snow  will  serve  you  with  fish,  Howard  Bros,  with 
ice,  Thomas  Gavin  or  W.  H.  Pevear  &  Co.,  or  George 
H.  Sleeper  will  bring  you  coal  or  other  fuel,  so  that 
life  in  this  beautiful  town  can  hardly  be  called  a  bur- 
den. 

Building  Materials.— 1(  one  needs  to  enlarge  his 
buildings  or  erect  new,  Gilkey  &  Stone,  as  for  very 
many  years,  have  a  large  stock  of  lumber  and  other 
building  materials  always  on  hand.  Geo.  E.  Teel 
and  Rich.  H.  Paine  have  each  a  generous  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  building  and  other  hardware  in  stock. 
When  one's  house  is  done,  or  before,  \Vm.  H.  In- 
graham,  or  Wm.  E.  Farwell  the  collector,  or  S.  T. 
Sharpe,  or  even  Geo.  H.  Tarleton  will  give  you  choice 
of  companies  in  which  to  place  the  risk  of  loss  from 
fire,  thus  dividing,  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  anxiety 
which  valuable  possessions  bring. 

Dentists.— In  another  place  will  be  found  a  sketch 
of  the  physicians  of  the  past  and  present.  This 
might  include  the  dentists  also,  whose  services  are  so 
important  in  our  modern  civilization.  The  name  of 
Dr.  D.  T.  Huckins  is  found  there,  and  in  several 
other  connections  among  the  town  oflScers  of  the  past 
forty  years,  and  should  be  given  here.  His  ofiice 
is  in  the  new  Otis  Building.     Dr.  R.  H.  Home  occu- 


pies the  second  story  over  the  National  Bank,  while 
for  a  short  time  since  J.  P.  Niles  has  had  a  room  in 
Noyes'  Block. 

streets  and  Sidewalks. — The  streets  of  the  town  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
partly  under  suggestions  of  X.  Henry  Crafts,  the  civil 
engineer,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  made  a  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  report  on  a  system  of  streets, 
"drainage  and  sewerage"  in  1878,  as  he  had  on  water 
supply  and  drainage  in  1.874  and  in  lS7o  ;  and  part- 
ly by  his  assistants  of  that  time,  who  have  followed 
up  the  work  as  they  have  had  opportunity.  Credit 
is  due  to  the  Learned  brothers,  Waldo  and  Wilbur, 
in  this  direction;  as  also  to  Charles  F.  Jackson,  a  na- 
tive resident  civil  engineer,  who  served  the  town  and 
his  country  in  the  late  war. 

The  town  published  a  large  edition  of  the  valuable 
reports  of  Jlr.  Crafts,  and  these  will  furnish  the  basis 
of  future  comprehensive  drainage  works,  which  must, 
iu  the  course  of  time,  be  undertaken  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  sewage  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
good  name  which  the  town  has  ever  had, — especially 
v.'hen  its  population  was  more  scattered, — for  healthi- 
ness as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  Town  Improvement  Society  has  set  out  trees 
and  called  attention  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
streets.  The  town,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
individual  owners,  has,  with  their  assistance,  mainly 
through  David  F.  Tripp  and  his  helpers,  put  down 
on  almost  every  street  not  furnished  with  brick  side- 
walks, as  on  Main  Street,  good  walks  of  concrete,  so 
that  one  can  walk,  even  in  a  rain-storm,  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Xewton  or  Bemis,  with  less  danger  than 
even  a  few  rods  the  other  way,  to  that  neat  appear- 
ance of  one's  foot-wear,  which  it  is  said  that  George 
Washington  prized  so  much. 

Ship-building  and  the  Navigation  of  the  River. — 
William  Wood,  who  wJis  here  in  1633,  says,  in  his 
"  New-Englands  Prospect"  (chap,  x.),  "On  the  east 
side  (of  the  Mistick  River)  is  Mr.  Cradock's  plantation, 
where  he  hath  impaled  a  park.  .  .  .  Here,  like- 
wise, he  is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last 
year  one  was  on  the  stocks  of  100  tons.  That  being 
finished,  they  are  to  build  one  twice  her  burden." 

That  was  said  of  Medford,  not  of  Watertown  where 
M.itthew  Cradock  had,  with  William  How,  built  a 
mill.  We  do  not  know  that  any  vessels  of  any  con- 
siderable size  had  ever  been  built  in  Watertown  until 
1890.  Indeed,  most  of  those  living  in  town  have 
almost  forgotten  that  the  river  is  navigable,  or  should 
be,  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Some  remember  the  wharves 
on  the  south  side,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ensign  ;  some  re- 
member when,  as  boys  or  girls,  they  rode  in  the  boata 
or  on  the  freight  flat-boats  of  Mr.  Sanger,  who,  by 
propelling  by  poles  with  the  help  of  the  inflowing  and 
outflowing  tides,  continued  to  move  the  heavier 
freight  up  and  down  the  river  to  and  from  Boston  and 
Charlestown.  At  least  one  remembers  when,  about 
the  year  1821  or  1822,  a  vessel   laden    with   lumber 
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came  up  to  the  wharf  below  the  buildiogj  of  the 
Walker  Pratt  Company,  and  discharged  her  cargo  on 
the  wharf.  This  lumber  was  from  trees  cut  on  the 
farm' of  Mr.  Simon  Barrett,  of  Hope,  Maine.  This 
was  taken  over  to  Camden,  ilaiue,  put  into  this  ves- 
sel, under  the  command  of  Captain  Pendleton,  and 
brought  to  Boston,  and  up  the  Charles  River  to  the 
bridge,  and  discharged  upon  the  wharf  and  land  of 
Jlr.  Luther  Barrett.  With  this  lumber,  Jlr.  Barrett 
built  the  large  shop  on  what  is  now  Beacon  Square, 
which  he  occupied  as  a  paint-shop,  the  lower  story 
being  for  the  storage  of  carriages,  the  painting  being 
done  in  the  second-story  to  which  the  usual  inclined 
plane  led.  (This  shop,  having  been  accidentally 
burned  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Barrett,  was  replaced 
by  the  present  structure,  which  we  have  said  was  oc- 
cupied by  Luther  Bent  in  the  early  days  of  his  furni- 
ture business). 

A  little  dredging  would  make  the  whole  river  navi- 
gable to  the  bridge,  and  be  of  very  great  value  to  the 
town. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  new  era  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river  has  begun.  The  old  condition  of  the  river  may 
be  restored  and  improved. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1890,  the  first  steam  ve.ssel  was 
launched  by  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  from  his  laud,  which 
was  once,  as  shown  bv  specimens  found,  an  old  Indian 
camping-ground,  just  above  the  United  States  Arsenal. 
This  may  be  followed  immediately  by  the  building  of 
others.  To  make  these  of  such  u.se  as  they  should  be, 
the  river,  of  course,  should  be  cleared  of  impediments, 
the  draws  should  be  improved,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  we  may  hope  to  see  the  beautiful  scenery  along 
the  banks,  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  enjoyed  by 
those  passing  up  and  down,  more  rapidly  now  and 
more  easily,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  where  the  terraced 
-lopes  of  Newton  and  Watertown  greet  the  eye. 

This  vessel  of  Mr.  Cassidy 's,  of  about  400  tons  bur- 
den, adouble-propellor,  named  the  "  Watertown,"  was 
l.'.unched  in  thepresenceof  over  five  thousand  people, 
including  the  officials  of  Newton,  Waltham,  Belmoiit 
a-.d  Watertown,  with  a  band  of  music,  with  speeches 
ti'id  congratulations,  and  a  banquet,  to  the  delight  of 
all.  So  far,  your  historian  can  go.  May  some  future 
writer  record  the  success  of  an  experiment  begun  tivo 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  that  of  Cradock  near 
his  "impaled  park  "  on  the  Mistick. 

Wood,  in  1633,  said  "  Ships  of  small  burthen  may 
come  up  to  these  two  towns  (Cambridge  and  Water- 
town),  but  the  oy.ster  banks  do  b.ar  out  the  bigger 
ships."  It  will  be  possible  to  avoid  the  oyster  banks, 
if  only  the  general  government  do  what  it  should  to 
clear  the  channel  and  encourage  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  that  commerce  that  would  bless  not 
only  the  old  town  of  Watertown  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  but 
the  entire  country  as  well. 

Doubtless  the  policy  of  England  in  dredging  out 
and  improving  the  mouths  of  her  rivers  and  estuaries, 


— fitting  training  courses  for  supplying  her  navy  with 
skilled  men, — helps  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion in  naval  improvements  as  well  as  to  furnish 
the  practical  education  required  to  enable  her  in  any 
time  of  need  to  man  her  navies  with  an  irresistible 
force.  It  is  dictated  by  wisdom  and  practical  economy. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  behold,  with  the  improved  con- 
dition of  usefulness  of  the  Charles  River  for  naviga- 
tion, also  that  condition  of  wholesomeness  of  its 
waters,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  multitudes  of 
fishes  found  by  our  fathers.  The  testimony  of  science 
is  that  this  desirable  condition  is  only  a  question  of 
the  application  of  the  proper  means,  with  energy. 

BAXKa  AND  Banking.— The  banks,  although  among 
the  most  important  agencies  through  which  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  have,  as  a  matter  of  evolution,  come 
late  in  the  growth  of  the  old  town.  The  town  of  Water- 
town  is  now  very  well  accommodated  with  institutions 
for  the  deposit  and  safe  keeping  as  well  as  for  the  loans 
and  collections  of  money,  and  the  ordinary  trans- 
action of  monetary  affairs. 

The  Union  Market  Kcitional  Bank  was  organized 
in  1873.  The  first  meeting  of  the  association  for 
organization  was  on  the  9th  of  April,  1873.  It  was 
voted  at  first  to  call  the  bank  the  Watertown  National 
Bank,  but  it  afterwards  was  decided  to  call  it  the 
Union  Market  National  Bank,  and  that  the  capital 
should  be  §100,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing 
to  8300,000. 

Those  who  signed  the  certificate  of  organization 
were  John  H.Conant,  Charles  J.  Barry,  Royal  Gilkey, 
George  K.  Snow,  George  N.  March,  Thomas  L.  French 
and  James  S.  Allison. 

It  was  voted  that  there  should  be  seven  directors, 
and  the  following  were  chosen  :  George  N.  March, 
George  K.  Snow,  Royal  Gilkey,  Thomas  L.  French, 
Charles  J.  Bany,  John  H.  Conant  and  James  S.  Alli- 
son. 

In  the  choice  of  president  there  was  at  first  a  tie 
between  Charles  J.  Barry  and  George  N.  March,  but 
at  the  next  meeting  one  of  the  directors  having  re- 
turned from  Washington,  Geo.  N.  March  was  elected. 

Capt.  J.  K.  Stickney  was  made  cashier.  On  May 
23d,  Messrs.  Barry  and  French  resigned  from  the 
board,  and  S.  F.  Woodbridge,  of  Cambridge,  and  N. 
E.  HoUis,  of  Boston,  were  elected. 

A  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted  in  June,  and  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1873,  the  bank  opened  for  business,  the 
board  of  directors  met  in  their  room,  and  notes  were 
discounted. 

George  N.  March  continued  to  occupy  the  presi- 
dent's chair  till  the  fall  of  18S3,  when  Oliver  Shaw 
took  his  place. 

Tilden  G.  Abbott  was  elected  assistant  cashier  in 
July,  1S73.  Before  1880  Capt.  Stickney  resigned  his 
post  as  cashier,  and  was  elected  vice-president,  which 
position  he  continues  to  hold.  T.  G.  Abbott  was 
made  cashier,  which  position  he  held  until  January, 
1884,  when  he  left  suddenly  with  loss  to  the  bank. 
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Capt.  Stickuey,  as  vice-president,  perlormed  tlie 
duties  of  cashier  until  Mr.  Noah  Swett  was  appointed 
cashier  on  the  20th  of  February,  18S4. 

George  S.  Parker  was  made  assistant  casliier  in 
January,  18S7,  and  Harry  Brighani  clerk  in  Octoljer 
of  the  same  year. 

The  capital  stock  was  fixed  in  1S73  at  $100,000; 
in  May,  1874,  increa.sed  to  §200,000;  December  30, 
lS7i:,  reduced  to  $1,30,000;  May  17,  1881,  increased 
again  to  $200,000,  and  :\Iarch  5, 1884,  decreased  again 
to$IOO,000.  At  this  last  amount  it  still  stands,  althoi;gh 
there  ajipears  from  the  books  to  be  a  large  surplus. 

The  stockholders  were  originally  wholly  in  the 
town,  although  now  probably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  stock  is  held  out  of  ti)wn. 

The  history  of  the  bank  was  in  its  earlier  days  ono 
of  varying  fortune,  but  for  the  past  few  years,  under 
the  conservative  management  of  its  present  officers, 
of  promise  for  the  future.  The  bank  has  proved  a 
great  convenience  to  the  business  men  of  the  town, 
never  refusing  small  loans  to  citizens  of  the  town  who 
can  furnish  good  security,  allows  more  ready  transfers, 
and  facilitates  the  accumulation  of  ready  funds  fir 
building  pur|>oses,  and  for  the  general  uses  of  business. 

Its  stock  is  seldom  offered  in  the  ma.'ket ;  the  last 
sale  noticed,  which  was  in  1889,  was  at  about  $140,  the 
par  value  being  $100.  It  has  paid  dividends  of  five 
per  cent,  semi-annually  for  several  years. 

Tlte  Wafer/own  Sni'lngs  Bank  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  April  18,  1870.  The  persons 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  were  Nathaniel 
Whiting,  Charles  J.  Barry  and  Joshua  Coolidge.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  was  held  September 
1,  1870,  when  the  charter  was  accepted  and  twelve 
associate  members  were  elected.  The  bank  was 
opened  for  business  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
Noyes'  Block,  November  10,  1870,  when  the  deposits 
of  the  first  day  amounted  to  1924.  At  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  first  floor 
of  McMasters'  Block,  and  opened  for  business  every 
day  in  the  week  from  one  to  four  p.m.,  and  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  This  caused 
a  great  increase  in  its  deposits.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  its  existence,  before  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  dividends  of  six  percent.,  computed  from  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  were  earned  and  paid. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  its  afliiirs,  it  may 
be  said  that  depositors  have  never  been  required  to 
give  the  legal  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  funds, 
not  even  in  the  panics  of  1873  and  1878.  Of  all  the 
loans  made,  the  only  direct  loss  sustained  from  its 
commencement  has  been  the  sum  of  $204,  and  only 
one  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  has  been  made,  and  in 
this  the  auction  sale  brought  nearly  three  times  the 
loan  claimed  by  the  bank.  The  interest  on  every 
outstanding  loan  hasbeeu  paid  in  full  to  October,  1889. 
This  is  a  record  of  which  the  investment  committee 
of  the  bank  should  have  full  credit,  their  only  reward. 
The  unpaid  service  of  successful  business  men  is  ren- 


dered to  tl^e  bank  as  an  encouragement  to  small  in- 
vestments, which  may  be  spared  by  those  earning 
small  amounts,  for  the  building  of  homes  and  for  pro- 
vision against  the  days  when  sickness  or  old  age  re- 
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I      The  number   of    persons   holding  books   is    3054. 

1  The  amount  on  deposit  is  $367,781.79. 

]  In  ISSO  the  bank  was  removed  to  the  Union  Jlarket 
National  Bank  Building,  and  in  1887  the  bank  was 
removed  to  the  first  fioor  of  Barnard's  Block,  where 
in  the  summer  of  1890  the  room  was  refitted  and  im- 
proved in  appearance.  After  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent, Charles  J.  Barry,  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer  accepted 
the  post  of  i>resident,  which  he  held  until  March  25, 
IS'.'o,  wheti  Albert  O.  Davidson  was  elected  to  the 
p.ifiuon. 

In  Dr.  Hosmer'j  presidency  the  by-laws  were  thor- 
oughly revised,  a  work  in  which  Dr.  Hosmer  took 
great  interest,  and  was  untiring  in  establishing  the 
best  possible  forms  of  doing  business,  including  a  new 
an^i  model  deposit-book  for  the  use  of  depositors. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  June  30, 
1?P<),  is  as  follows  : 


radivided  Ea 

Fuud 


$-i63,447.( 
11.642.< 
9,092.00 


r<rsoD.lI   Loans    .    .  • 

10,0(10.00 

Eailroad  Bonds 

72,262.50 

Municipal  Securities 

34,315.00 

li.Dk  Stock 

35,718.87 

C^h 

8.482.95 

1890-91- 
esiJent,  Albert  0.  Davidson  ;  Vice-President,  Jobn  K.  Stickney  ; 
S,  Ward  M.  Otis;   Trustees,  John  K.  Stickney,  Oliver  Shaw,  S.  S. 
I  uUii-in.  A.  0  D.ividson,  Wni.  H.  Ingruhaui,  Geo.  E.  Priest,   Ward  M. 

Oti=,  Chester  Sprague,  J.  B.  Woodward,  E.  B.  Eaton,  C.  D.  Crawford,  R. 
I  P.  Stack,  C.  Q.  Pierce,  C.  W.  Stone;  Board  of  Investment,  Albert  0. 
I  I'iTiir.in,  Wm.  H.  Ingrahani,  Calvin  D.  Crawford  ;  Treasurer,  Georga 

E.  Priest;  Book-keeper  and  Cashier,  Wm.  E.  Farwell ;  Corporators, 
I  .To!ho.i  Coolidge,  John  K.  Stickney,  Oliver  Shaw,  D.  B.  Flint,  Francis 
1  Ke2'iill,S.  S.  Gleason,  A.;o.  Davidson,  Alfred  Hosmer,  Wm.  H.  Ingra- 
1  h.ini,  George  E.  Priest,  Ward  M.  Otis,  J.  B.  Woodward,  T.  P.  Emerson, 
j  LLii.  B.  Gardner,  E.  B.  Eaton,  C.  D.  Crawford,  R.  P.  Stack,  0.  Q.  Pierce, 

J.  J.  Sullivan,  Moses  Fuller,    W.  A.  Learned,  C.  W.  Stone,  Fred.  G. 

Barker,  H.  W.  Otis,  F.  H.  Edgcomb,  A.   H.   Hartwell,  A.  A.  L,  Gordon, 

JuUajiA.  Mead,  Chester  Spnigue,  Fred.  E.  Crawford. 

77i«  Watertojvn  Co-Operative  Bank  was  organized 
Junes,  1888;  chartered  June  23,  1888;  began  busi- 
ness June  28th,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000, - 
000,  with  regular  monthly  meetings  on  each  fourth 
Thursday. 

It  has  already  entered  on  its  fifth  series  of  shares, 
has  invested  its  money  among  its  own  shareholders, 
enabling  some  to  build  houses  for  themselves  and  pro- 
viding them  a  systematic  and  easy  mode  of  payment, 
while  earning  for  the  shareholders  a  good  rate  of 
interest.  The  dividends  earned  so  far  are  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  while  all  the  necessary  expenses  of 
starting  such  an  institution  have  been  paid,  and  there 
is  a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

The  present  oflScers  are  Charles  Brigham,  president ; 
A.  H.  Hartwell,  vice-president;  S.  S.  Gleason,  secre- 
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tary  and  treasurer  ;  with  a  board  of  fourteen  direc- 
tors, including  besides  the  above,  G.  C.  Holt,  L.  B. 
Porter,  L.  S.  Frost,  H.  H.  Powell,  J.  E.  Hackett,  J.  H. 
Norcross,  H.  W.  Otis,  L.  S.  Cleveland,  H.  D.  Skinner, 
T.  P.  Emerson  and  A.  B.  Cole.  The  auditors  are 
G.  F.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Perkins  and  E.  J.  Smith.  At- 
torney, F.  E.  Crawford. 

The  purpose  of  this  bank  is  to  help  wa;e-earners 
to  become  investors  and  real  property-owjers,  at  least 
owners  of  their  own  houses.  The  system  h;is  a  strong 
advocate  in  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  Gov. 
Brackett,  and  has  proved  its  capacity  for  good  in 
many  places,  notably  in  Philadelphia,  where  thou- 
sands of  houses  have  been  built  by  its  aid. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

WA  TERTO  WX— {Continued). 

MaxufacturinCt  axd  Mechanical  IxDusTinES. 
— For  a  place  of  the  size  of  Watertown,  it,-  industries 
are  numerous  and  varied.  Situated  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  on  the  Charles  River, — a  river  that  might 
better  bear  its  ancient  and  appropriate  and  more  sug- 
gestive name,  Massachusetts  River, — it  was.  when  first 
discovered  by  our  English  ancestors,  the  scene  of  ac- 
tivity, the  home  and  tishing-ground  of  a  considerabk- 
tribe  of  Indians.  Gathered  about  its  fall,  where  ''  thf 
sweet  waters  mingled  with  the  tide  "  from  the  ocean 
were  the  more  intelligent  and  active  of  the  red  men, 
busy,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  in  harvesting  the 
abundance  of  fishes  that,  following  the  law  of  nature, 
were  on  their  way  through  the  rapids  or  over  the 
dam  to  their  spawuing-grouuds,  or  rather  waters,  iu 
the  upper  courses  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

Civilization  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  have 
brought  great  changes  iu  the  kind  of  industries  here 
pursued.  The  abundant  supply  of  water,  soft  and 
clear,  except  when  polluted  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  of  manufactures,  is  still  available  f(^r  other 
uses.  It  furnishes  by  gravity,  in  its  flow  to  the  sea, 
abundance  of  power,  and  when  roused  to  greater  ac- 
tivity by  Pennsylvania  coal,  is  capable  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  of  turning  the  wheels  of  machinery, 
or  of  performing  those  other  uses  which  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  man  is  making  so  helpful  in  the  life  ol 
the  world. 

The  situation  of  Watertown,  so  near  the  sea  and  so 
near  Boston,  now  the  great  centre  of  trade  and  man 
ufactures  and  wealth,  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  with  such  abundant  facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  particularly 
favorable  for  all  kinds  of  manufactures  which  require 
to  be  distributed  by  railroad  or  by  steam-boat  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

With  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  a 


fair  amount  of  help  from  government  in  dredging  the 
stream,  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  bearing  freight 
could  come  to  or  go  from  the  bridge  or  the  river 
banks.  Considerations  of  health,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  testhetic  sense  of  a  half  million 
of  people,  will  demand  also  that  such  improvements 
of  very  valuable  natural  advantages  of  river  bed,  with 
ita  double  flow  of  tides,  and  its  constant  outflow  of 
the  rain-fall  of  a  large  district,  shall  at  no  distant  day 
be  accomplished. 

Thus,  all  the  natural  fticiiUies  for  large  manufact- 
uring industries  have  been  furnished,  and  the  natural 
and  beneficial  growth  in  the  demands  of  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  people,  in  the  direction  of 
utility  and  health  and  beauty,  promise  constant  in- 
crease in  these  facilities.  Why  should  capital  be  so 
timid  in  developing  what  capital  will  eventually  find 
.so  necessary  for  its  own  interests  in  this  particular  lo- 
cation. 

Enterprise  here  would  hasten  those  changes  for  the 
better  which  the  experience  of  older  places  has 
shown  to  be  wise,  and  which  the  natural  growth  of 
population  makes  so  desirable  as  to  become  inevitable, 
and  which  could  be  early  made  at  far  less  expense 
than  later. 

The  improvement  of  the  river  bed,  of  the  river 
hanks,  the  arrangement  of  border  streets,  so  as  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  river,  the  use  of  the  river  for 
transportation  and  for  pleasure,  and  especially  as  an 
ever  living,  ever  changing  river  park,  the  voice  of 
great  cities  and  small  cities,  of  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa,  for  instance,  not  to  mention  those 
nearer  home,  shows  what  might  be  accomplished  at  an 
early  period  with  far  less  expense  than  later.  With 
this  whole  region  under  large  municipal  control, 
this  improvement  would  doubtless  be  undertaken 
more  quickly.  In  view,  however,  of  the  dreaded 
dangers  of  such  concentration  of  power  as  thi.s  would 
imply,  our  people  will  probably  continue  to  enjoy  in 
prospect  only  the  water-park  of  the  future  and  post- 
pone its  realization  for  their  children,  or  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

The  Walker  &  Pratt  iMiinnfacturing  Company.— On(t 
of  the  largest  industries  of  this  town  is  conducted  by 
this  corporation,  which  manufiicture  and  sell,  both  at 
wholesale  and  at  retail,  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces, 
hot  water  and  steam  beaters,  and  steam  and  hotel 
cooking  apparatus.  They  also  make  a  specialty  of 
apparatus  for  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  and  do  tin, 
copper  and  sheet-iron  work  as  well  as  tin-roofing. 

The  company,  as  at  present  organized,  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  in  1877, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  buildings  occupied 
here  in  town  extend  from  the  river  along  the  bridge 
nearly  to  Main  Street,  and  along  Main  Street  nearly 
to  Beacon  Square,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
line  of  stores  and  the  grist-mill  immediately  upon 
the  street,  covering  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  The 
principal  store-house  is  on  Galen  Street,  a  long,  fine- 
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looking  brii-k  structure,  two  stories  high,  while  the 
principal  foundry  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  their 
grounds,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Mount  Auburn 
Street.  This  is  also  built  of  brick  and,  with  its  high 
windows,  must  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
moulders,  while  it  presents  a  neat  and  tidy  appear- 
ance on  the  street.  As  one  approaches  the  village  of 
Watertown  from  either  of  the  Newtons,  over  the  an- 
cient briiige,  known  in  colonial  times  as  the  Great 
Bridge,  the  first  which  was  thrown  across  the  Charles 
River,  he  is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  massive 
buildings  on  the  right,  with  brick  walls  and  their 
solid  stone  substructure  rising  apparently  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  the  extensive  wharf  extending 
many  hundred  feet  down  the  stream,  ready,  one  can 
see,  to  utilize  the  improvements  in  the  river  which 
some  future  river  and  harbor  bill  will  make  possible. 

It  is  true  this  wharf  is  at  present  partly  covered 
with  buildings,  some  of  which  are  of  brick,  and  by 
piles  of  flasks  and  other  useful  lumber,  such  as  is 
necessary  in  all  large  iron  foundries.  If,  however, 
the  improvements  in  the  river  bed  should  be  extended 
by  dredging  a-  far  as  the  bridge,  as  Mr.  Pratt  hoped 
and  labored  to  have  done,  and  as  doubtless  will  some- 
time be  done,  we  should  see  the  masts  of  vessels  or 
the  smoke-stacks  of  steamers  at  these  same  wharves, 
with  their  cargoes  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  piles  of 
stoves,  ranges,  and  steam  and  hot-water  heaters  ready 
for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ofticers  of  the  corporation  at  present,  1890,  are 
George  W.  Walker,  president;  George  E.  Priest, 
treasurer;  Oliver  Shaw,  general  superintendent. 
There  are  four  directors,  George  W.  Walker,  George 
E.  Priest,  Arthur  W.  Walker  and  Oliver  Shaw. 

The  foremen  in  charge  of  some  of  the  principal 
departments  of  their  manufactory  are:  F.  H.  Edge- 
comb,  in  the  patent-shop;  Wm,  F.  Atwood,  in  the 
moulding-room;  George  B.  Moore,  in  the  mounting- 
shop  ;  John  Applin,  in  the  machine-shop. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  are  employed 
at  the  Watertown  factory,  and  about  .*2000  per  week 
is  required  to  pay  their  wages.  In  Boston  a  large 
building  on  Union  Street,  Nos.  31,  33  and  3o,  is  occu- 
pied as  a  wholesale  and  retail  store  and  for  the  various 
purposes  of  their  business,  for  pipe-work,  tin-work, 
atove-rooms,  etc.,  where  forty  or  fifty  men  are  em- 
ployed as  tin-plate  workers,  steam-titters,  and  sales- 
men. Of  course  other  salesmen  are  kept  "on  the 
road."  There  is  an  agency  in  San  Francisco  which 
sells  quite  extensively  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Con- 
siderable quantities  are  .sent  to  Southern  Africa,  through 
Boston  and  New  York  exporters,  although  the  larger 
part  of  their  trade  is  for  the  New  England  market. 

The  company  use  about  2000  tons  of  iron  and  800 
tons  of  coal  and  coke  each  year  in  the  Watertown 
works.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  foundry  work 
may  be  gained  by  the  quantity  of  moulding  sand 
required  for  the  moulds,  which  of  course  is  used  many 
times,  when  we  reflect  that  400  tons  of  it  are  bought 


each  year.  Of  course  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber 
are  required  for  fliusks  and  patterns,  for  packing  and 
freighting. 

The  teaming  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Sleeper,  who  keeps  ten  horses  and  three  men  at  work 
all  the  time,  in  trucking  between  the  Watertown  works 
and  the  Boston  store.  Large  use  is  made  :dso  of  the 
Fitchburg  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads  for 
iron  and  coal  and  for  sending  away  the  products  of 
their  manufacture. 

The  $300,000  stock  is  held  by  a  few  persons,  princi- 
pally by  four  or  five  stockholders  who  have  been  in 
the  business  for  years,  or  who  have  gained  it  by  in- 
heritance.   It  is  seldom  or  never  quoted  on  the  market. 

When  this  industry  started  in  1855  it  was  as  a  foun- 
dry and  was  established  by  Miles  Pratt,  Allen  S. 
Weeks,  William  G.  Lincoln,  .John  J.  Barrows  and 
Thomas  Barrows,  under  the  firm-name  of  Pratt, 
Weeks  &  Company. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  carried  on  the  business  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  alone.  Then  a  company  was  formed  by  Mr. 
Miles  Pratt,  Mr.  Luke  Perkins  and  Mr.  Wm.  G. 
Lincoln,  under  the  firm-name  of  Pratt  &  Perkins. 

The  business  continued  under  this  name  until  the 
autumn  of  1862,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Pratt 
bought  out  Mr.  Perkins,  and  then  the  business  was 
conducted  under  the  firm-name  of  Miles  Pratt  & 
Company.  This  firm  continued  the  business,  which 
was  somewhat  varied  and  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
war,  until  1874,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  George 
W.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Walker,  Pratt  &  Company,  which  combination  con- 
tinued without  further  change  until  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1877,  under  the  present  style  as  the  Walker 
&  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company.  At  first  the  busi- 
ness was  small,  employing  about  twenty  men,  and  was 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  parlor  and  cooking 
stoves. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  in  1801,  the  firm  went 
into  the  manufacture  ofammunition  and  gun-carriage 
castings.  The  demands  of  the  nation  were  urgent, 
the  capacity  of  the  works  was  increased  gradually 
until  about  one  hundred  men  were  kept  constantly 
employed.  The  story  of  the  war,  especially  at  the 
front,  is  ever  filled  with  interest.  It  is  of  a  time  that 
tried  what  there  is  in  man,  and  frequently  called  out 
the  noblest  traits  of  character.  Not  less  at  home, 
frequently,  was  it  necessary  to  strain  every  nerve  and 
exhaust  every  device  which  inventive  genius  could 
originate  to  quickly  turn  "  the  plough-share  and  the 
pruning-hook,"  the  materials  which  had  been  devoted 
to  the  quiet  purposes  of  peace,  into  those  efliective 
engines  and  missiles  of  war  now  required  to  save  the 
life  of  the  nation,  suddenly  attacked  by  a  desperate 
enemy  who  had  prepared  to  wage,  in  spite  of  all 
warnings,  a  sudden  and  destructive  warfare  for  the 
possession  of  the  seat  of  government  and  against  the 
very  life  of  the  Nation.    How  the  bold  spirits,  with- 
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out  thought  of  their  own  lives,  rushed  to  Washington,  I 
and  what  dangers  and   difficulties   they  encountered, 
we  have  often  heard.     While  no  diminution  of  honor 
can  be  permitted  in  speaking  of  their  labors,  it  might 
be  asked  what   could   they  have   done  without  being 
supported    and   supplied  by   those  at   home.     Miles 
Pratt  was   especially   active  in  every  way  ;  a  zealous  ' 
and  fervent  man,  fertile  in   devices,  and  of  great  ex-  j 
ecutive  ability,   he  could  be   active   in   serving    his 
country  at   home.     Colonel    Rodman,  then    in  com-  ■ 
mandof  the  Arsenal  here  in  Watertown,  and   Miles  ' 
Pratt  together  talked  over   the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
arms  and  missil'^s  of  war.     Colonel  Eodraan  asked  of 
Mr.  Pratt  if  iron  balls  could  be  made  by  his  men  en- 
gaged in  moulding  stoves  and  furnaces.     Mr.  Perkins, 
the  superintendent  in   the  foundry,  entered  into  the  ^ 
needs  of  the  hour.     All  the   men  were  ready  to  try 
what  they  could  do.     Long  before   any  orders  could 
come,  or  any   expenditures  could   be  authorized   by  j 
Government,  without   waiting   to  see   if  or  how  they] 
were  to  be  paid,  the  men  were  at  work  moulding  shot 
for  canister,   for  12-pound  guns,  for  24-pound  guns, 
even  for  13-inch   and   lo-inch  guns — yes,  both  solid 
shot  and  shells.     Colonel  Rodman,  as  an  efi'ective  ord- 
nance officer  who  knew  just  what  was  needed,  seconded  ^ 
by  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  a  large   body  of  men,  i 
organized  and  spurred  on  by  Miles  Pratt  and  his  assist-  I 
ants  did  much  to  supply  the  men  at  the  front  with  the  i 
effective  implements  of  war.     Those  from  Watertown  ] 
had  the  confidence  of  men  in  action.  Of  course  all  that 
could  be  done  here  was  but  a  mite  compared  to  the  de-  j 
mands  of  an    army  which  increased  to  over  a  million  j 
men.  But  these  works  were  rapidly  increased  through 
1861  and  lSii2.Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  (275)  tons  j 
of  iron  per  month   were  used  under  contract  for   the  j 
manufacture  of  war  matci-ials  ;  2500  to  3000  tons  of  i 
iron  per  year  were   moulded    into  shot  and  shell  for  : 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  large  store  on  Galen  Street  was  begun  in  1874, 
and  was  gradually  extended  across  the  race-way  to 
the  island  where  the  pattern  store-house  stood,  and 
this  was  replaced  with  a  secure  and  almost  fire-proof 
brick  building  in  1880. 

This  building  extends  264  feet  along  Galen  Street, 
is  sixty  feet  wide  and  practically  three  stories  high, 
for  it  has  a  high  basement  story.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  what  have  been  known  for  many  years  as 
the  Blackman  house,  the  Barrett  house,  and  the  Major 
Peirce  house.  The  Blackman  house  was  where 
Benjamin  Edes  printed  che  Boston  Gazelle,  when  Bos- 
ton was  occupied  by  the  British.  The  pattern  store- 
room on  the  island,  with  a  solid  wall  towards  Galen 
gtreet, — that  is,  a  wall  built  without  windows,  although 
ornamented  with  piers  and  arches, — shows  on  the 
south  side  by  its  tiers  of  windows,  four  stories  above 
a  solid  stone  foundation  wall.  Here  are  kept  the 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  patterns  required 
by  the  great  variety  and  constant  progress  of  their 
work.     Next  to  this  are  the  store-rooms  for   furnaces. 


stoves  and  ranges.  Here  may  be  seen  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  hundreds  of  ranges  packed  ready 
for  shipment— in  fact,  very  large  quantities  of  all  the 
variety    of   goods    manufactured   by    the   company. 


vhen    the  demand   falls  o 
upon  when  the  season   fur  ir 


which  here  accun 
and  which  are  dra 
creased  demand  approaches. 

Next  to  these  store-rooms,  and  before  we  reach  the 
large  sample  and  sales-roum  of  the  company,  comes 
the  large  arch- way  through  which  the  teams  pass  to 
the  inner  works,  the  machine-shops,  the  foundries, 
the  blacksmith-shop  and  the  other  parts  of  this  large 
interior  area.  Here  in  the  drive-way  are  ample 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  from  the  store- 
rooms, above  and  on  either  side  ;  from  which  can  be 
lowered  into  the  wagons  the  heavy  freight  either 
for  the  railroad  or  for  Boston.  This  is  furnished  not 
only  with  hoisting  apparatus,  but  also  ivith  platform 
scales,  for  weighing  each  load  or  any  part  of  a  load. 

The  entire  process  of  manufacture  is  and  has  been 
for  thirty  years  conducted  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Oliver  Shaw,  who  watches  particularly 
that  all  the  various  departments  work  harmoniously, 
and  so  that  the  minimum  amount  of  material  mav  do 
the  maximum  amount  of  work — that  is,  that  strength 
and  endurance  are  secured  where  required,  with 
the  smallest  consumption  of  iron,  but  with  enough  to 
answer  the  purpose,  who,  with  knowledge  of  men  and 
with  kindly  and  considerate  attention  to  their  peculiar 
abilities  and  fitness  for  their  several  duties,  has,  in  all 
these  years  of  growing  prosperity  of  the  company, 
won  their  confidence  and  respect.  His  position, 
which  he  seems  to  hold  so  easily,  has  been  reached  by 
no  favor  or  chance.  The  young  man  may  take  note 
that  the  ability  to  do  every  kind  of  work,  to  fill  any 
man's  place  and  do  any  man's  work  in  a  superior 
manner,  may  naturally  constitute  one,  with  modesty 
in  his  bearing,  a  recognized  leader  among  leaders,  a 
master  among  masters. 

The  cupola,  or  furnace,  capable  of  melting  fifteen 
tons  of  iron  at  a  blast,  where  skill  and  knowledge 
are  required  to  liquefy  the  iron  with  no  unnecessary 
loss  of  fuel,  or  iron,  or  time,  is  under  the  charge  of 
W.  A.  Pratt,  with  his  two  men  to  help  him. 

The  moulding  department,  connected  with  the 
furnace-room  and  situated  on  either  side  of  it,  has  an 
area  of  about  14,000  square  feet.  Here  oue  may  see 
fifty  or  sixty  men,  at  work  preparing  in  the  soft  and 
yielding  moulding-clay  and  sand  the  forms  which 
ornament  in  iron  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  wealthy 
over  the  land — men  whom  no  amount  of  dust  and 
dirt  will  prevent  you  from  recognizing  as  the  same 
who  in  clean  linen  and  neat  dress,' preside  in  the 
chairs  of  the  town  fathers,  or  as  orators  in  towh,  or 
parish,  or  society  meetings,  who  prove  that  brains 
are  equally  effective  in  the  utilities,  as  in  the  elegan- 
cies of  life.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  work,  the  improved  appliances  for 
securing  the  ends  desired.      This  foundry  does  not 
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differ  from  the  mauy  foundries  iu  the  country,  ex- 
cept as  one  man  differs  from  another.  Some  of  the 
men  earn  quite  large  wages  Ijy  their  skill  and  celer- 
ity. This  room  is  under  the  charge  of  Wm.  F.  At- 
wund. 

The  cleaning  and  mounting-shop,  where  the  rough 
castings  are  taken  to  be  dressed, -cleaned,  and  put  to- 
gether, is  in  charge  of  Geo.  B.  Moore,  who  has 
seen  thirty  years'  service  in  this  place.  Twenty-five 
or  forty  stoves  or  ranges  are  finished  daily,  requiring 
the  services  of  sixteen  experienced  mounters  and  six 
helpers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  department,  if  one  de- 
partment may  be  said  to  be  more  important  than  an- 
other, where  each  one  is  essential  to  the  whole,  as 
well  as  to  each  other,  is  the  pattern-making  room. 
Here  twelve  meu  are  employed,  with  a  great  variety 
of  tools  and  machinery,  in  making  patterns,  both  in 
wood  and  in  iron.  This  calls  for  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  in  making  new  designs,  some  degree  of  artistic 
sense.  Nut  only  this,  but  some  degree  of  judgment 
is  required  to  adapt  the  pattern,  in  view  of  the 
varied  rates  of  cooling  and  shrinking  of  iron,  in  the 
lighter  and  heavier  parts  of  the  casting,  to  produce 
the  desired  effects  without  danger  of  breaking  or 
change  of  form.  Allowance  must  be  made  iu  the 
size  of  the  patterns  for  this  shrinkage.  Here  seven 
men  are  employed  on  wood,  and  five  men  on  iron,  all 
under  the  charge  of  F.  H.  Edgecomb. 

Mr.  John  Applin  has  eight  men  under  his  direc- 
tion in  the  machine-shop,  where  drills,  lathes,  plan- 
ers, and  all  the  usual  kinds  of  tools  required  iu  such 
places,  are  kept  busy  in  the  varied  calls  for  work  of 
such  kind. 

One  of  the  contrivances  patented,  by  Geo.  H. 
Tainter,  a  man  in  their  employ,  is  known  as  the 
Tainter  Damper.  The  name  Tainter  is  somewhat 
famous  alsi\  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
devices,  made  by  a  sou  of  Jlr.  Tainter  for  Prof  Bell, 
of  Bell's  Telephone. 

Nickel-plating,  required  in  the  present  demand  for 
neatness  and  elegance,  even  in  cook  and  parlor 
stoves,  is  done  on  the  premises  under  the  charge  of 
David  Flanders. 

All  this  machinery  would  be  dead  and  useless 
without  sufficient  motive-power.  This  is  supplied 
by  a  Campbell  &  Whittier  forty  horse-power  engine. 
There  is  a  powerful  steam-pump,  ready  for  fire  pur- 
poses, which  is  used  in  testing  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  boilers  and  radiators,  before  they  are  put 
into  buildings.  The  steam  is  produced  in  two  forty- 
five  horse-power  sectional  boilers,  with  thirty  sec- 
tions each,  manufactured  by  the  company. 

Tte  blacksmith-shop  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Grace. 

The  tin-shop,  where  all  the  varieties  of  tin,  zinc 
and  galvanized  iron,  piping  for  furnaces  and  venti- 
lation, where  ware  for  cooking  purposes  is  made,  is  in 
the  main  building  on  Galen  Street,  next  to  the  sales- 
room, and  is  in  charge  of  H.  A.  Philbrook. 


The  directors  and  officers  of  this  company  manage 
for  their  own  interests— this  goes  without  saying,— but 
also  with  a  liberal  policy  to  their  men  and  to  the  town. 
George  W.  Walker,  the  president,  and  his  son, 
Arthur  W.  Walker,  one  of  the  directors,  live  in 
the  city  of  Maiden.  George  W.  Walker  has  held 
many  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  town  and  has 
represented  Maiden  in  the  Legislature. 

George  E.  Priest,  the  treasurer,  and  Oliver 
Shaw,  the  general  superintendent,  and  nearly  all  the 
employees  live  here  iu  town.  Mr.  Shaw  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  only  national  bank  in  town,  the  Union 
Market  National  Bank,  and  has  acted  during  mauy 
years  as  one  of  the  selectmen,  for  a  good  part  of  the 
time  their  chairman.  Mr.  Priest  is  one  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Watenown  Savings  Bank,  served  the  town  and 
his  country  in  the  army  during  the  late  war,  and  both 
are  identified  with  most  public  movements.  The  re- 
spect with  which  they  are  treated  by  their  townsmen 
mark  the  high  character  of  work  of  this  company  in 
all  it  undertakes. 

The  business  of  this  establishment  was  at  first 
almost  exclusively  in  supplying  New  England  house- 
holds with  the  essential  stove  for  kitchen  and  sitting- 
room  use.  Now  contracts  are  taken  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  heating  apparatus,  which 
they  are  ready  to  manufacture  and  put  up,  although 
they  do  not  despise  the  smaller  and  humbler  class  of 
I  manufactures.  Among  the  larger  contracts  which 
they  have  executed  one  might  mention  the  heating 
apparatus  for  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  that  for 
the  Danvers  Hospital  for  the  Insane  built  by  the 
State,  and  that  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  New 
York  City.  Some  of  their  contracts  have  amounted 
to  upwards  of  §80,0U0  each. 

This  company  are  now  manufacturing  the  cele- 
brated Crawford  Piange,  now  known  in  its  improved 
form  as  the  Crawford  Grand,  which  is  selling  all  over 
New  England.  While  no  great  contracts,  of  course, 
can  be  made  for  so  simple  and  universally  employed 
device  for  meeting  our  common  needs,  probably  the 
success  of  their  business  de[)ends  as  much  upon  the 
call  for  this  as  for  the  larger  and  more  extensive,  and, 
therefore,  the  apparently  more  important  heaters  used 
in  the  larger  institutions.  They  have  recently  been 
getting  out  a  stove  or  range  in  which  wood  will  be 
exclusively  used  for  fuel,  known  as  the  Palace 
Eureka,  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  yet,  as  they  think,  adapted  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  New  England,  where  wood  is  still  in  abun- 
dance. 

This  company  manufacture  hot-water  heaters  also, 
one  which  they  have  recently  patented,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  introduce  into  buildings  where  they  are  pre- 
ferred. Much  is  said  about  the  economy  of  hot-water 
heaters  at  the  present  time.  The  company  allege 
that  the  most  economical  heaters  used,  as  all  will 
allow,  are  stoves  in  each  separate  room,  if  fuel  alone 
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and  not  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  them  or  the  inci- 
dental dirt  and  discomfort  are  to  be  thouf  lit  of.  If 
good  ventihition  is  also  required,  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  care,  then  the  question  is  between  hot  air 
furnaces  so  called,  and  steam  or  hot-water  heaters. 
Either  steam  or  hot-water  heaters  placed  in  each 
room  may,  by  direct  radiation,  supply  the  required 
amount  of  heat  without  ventilation.  If  hot-water  or 
steam-pipes  are  placed  in  boxes  to  which  a  con.stantly 
fresh  supply  of  air  is  admitted  and  this  allowed  to 
pass  into  and  heat  the  rooms  of  a  house,  giving  the 
same  results  as  the  hot-air  furnace,  then  a  little  ex- 
perimenting will  determine  which  is  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  which  will  give  the  best  distribution  of 
heat,  considering  all  things— the  means  of  egress  for 
vitiated  air  and  the  local  direction  and  force  of  vary- 
ing winds,  for  instance. 

The  requirements  of  a  perfect  heater  for  dwelling- 
houses  and  for  larger  buildings  have  been  the  study 
of  this  company  for  years,  and  as  fast  as  any  new 
ideas  are  gained,  they  are,  as  the  company  claims,  put 
into  substantial  and  durable  form  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  for  the  advantage  of  our  large  intelligent 
New  England  community,  to  whose  wants  they  chiefly 
cater  in  all  their  manufactures. 

jEtna  Mills. — The  ^Etna  Jlills  are  situated  nearly 
a  mile  above  the  first  dam,  above  tide-water,  on  the 
Charles  River,  and  have  for  the  last  few  years  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  producing  various  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  for  ladies'  dresses  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  Goods  are  made  with  fine  broad-cloth  and 
other  styles  of  finish  of  every  variety  of  shade  and  in 
all  colors  used  for  dress-goods  by  the  ladies,  as  well 
as  in  stripes,  plaids  and  figured  designs. 

The  ^tna  Mills  Company  was  organized  in  1862, 
and  in  18G7  the  present  agent,  Albert  O.  Davidson, 
came  from  the  Tremont  Mills,  Lowell,  to  take  charge, 
and  "the  present  extraordinary  success  of  the  institu- 
tion is  largely  due  to  his  eminent  business  tact  and  to 
the  ado[)tion  of  those  systematic  methods  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  large  corporation." 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  organized  under 
the  general  laws  of  Massachusetts,  is  i?2.50,000,  the 
annual  product  about  §500,000.  The  directors  of  the 
company  are:  Joseph  C.  Stephens,  of  Boston  ;  Arthur 
Hobart,  of  Boston  ;  Edmund  W.  Converse,  of  Newton  ; 
Morrill  A.Smith,  of  Boston;  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of 
Boston  ;  Edwin  A.  Hildreth,  of  Plarvard,  Mass.,  and 
Albert  O.  Davidson,  of  VVatertown. 

Joseph  C.  Stevens  has  been  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  several  years,  since  the  death  of  Nathan  Faye. 
Samuel  Smith  was  treasurer  until  1887,  and  Arthur 
Hobart,  accountant  for  twenty  years,  has  been  treasu- 
rer since  that  time. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  corpora- 
tion is  from  275  to  300,  two-fifths  of  whom  are  women, 
and  the  weekly  pay-rolls  amount  to  over  §1000. 

A  new  mill  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  117  feet  long, 
54  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  the  walls  of 
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j  which  were  made  partly  of  stone,  30  inches  thick, 
[  partly  of  brick,  16  inches  thick,  with  heavy  hard- 
I  pine  beams;  built  thus  firm  and  strong  to  support 
the  new  and  improved  machinery  then  introduced, 
1  chiefly  looms  for  the  weaving  of  fine  cloths,  of  which 
over  20,000  yards  are  produced  each  week. 

These  mills  occupy  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  where  water-wheels  supply  a  part  of  the  power 
required  by  the  mills.  The  power  generated  by  the 
wheels  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  transmitted 
125- feet,  across  the  river  to  the  north  mill,  by  an 
endless  wire  rope,  passing  over  wheels  in  the  two 
buildings.  Between  these  mills  is  a  rolling  dam- 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  only  one  in  America,  the 
only  other  dam  of  the  kind  being  in  England,  at 
Warwick  Castle. 

While  the  water-power  was  at  first  sufficient  to  do 
all  the  work  required — and  at  times  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  water  passing  over  the  dam,  apparently  to 
great  waste — it  is  found  that  steam  is  desirable  for 
various  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and, 
in  order  to  have  at  all  times  suflHcient  power  for  all 
purposes,  a  steam-engine  is  required. 

The  engine-room  is  on  the  ground-fioor,  is  30  feet 
wide,  by  60  feet  long,  and  contains  a  fine  Corliss  en- 
gine of  125  horse-power.  The  steam  for  this  and  for 
heating,  drying  and  other  purposes,  is  furnished  by 
four  large  boilers,  of  which  three  are  constantly  in 
use,  the  fourth  being  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  either  of  the  others.  Two  of  these  are  made 
of  steel.  About  three  tons  of  coal  are  required  each 
day. 

The  diflierent  departments  of  the  mill  are  each  un- 
der competent  overseers,  who  are  held  responsible 
each  for  his  part  of  the  work. 

The  sorting  department,  under  the  charge  of  J. 
E.  Butler,  occupies  a  brick  building  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and,  with  the  store-house  adjoining,  con- 
tains at  times  over  100,000  pounds  of  wool  of  the  va- 
rious kinds.  Here  may  be  seen  the  finest  Australian 
wools,  with  their  long,  silky  fibres;  the  brilliant  Cash, 
mere;  the  Alpacca;  the  finest  and  softest  camels'  hair, 
so  delicate,  for  the  finest  fabrics.  Here  are  bales  of 
"Ohio  clip,"  some  in  the  natural  state,  some  cleaned 
to  pure  white,  in  contrast  with  the  black  Egyptian  near 
by.  The  more  common  kinds  of  wool  are  used  for  some 
purposes. 

The  scouriug-room  and  the  dyeing-room  are  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Alfred  Pepler,  who  has  in  his  store- 
room all  the  different  kinds  of  dyes  required  in  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  variety  of  shades  of  all  the  lead- 
ing colors.  Only  by  long  practice  and  great  skill  can 
all  the  delicate  effects  be  produced  which,  either  in 
the  sunlight  or  under  artificial  light,  are  so  mucTi 
admired  by  ladies  of  taste.  One  unskilled  can  only 
look  with  wonder  on  the  unmeaning  compounds  which 
he  sees  in  the  dye-rooms ;  his  admiration  must  be 
reserved  for  the  finished  fabrics. 

The  dyed  wool  is  passed  through  the  dryers,  the 
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picker-room,  the  <rau7.?-room,  to  the  carding-room, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lovehmd. 
Here  the  wool  is  carded,  a  work  our  grandmothers 
used  frequently  to  send  their  wool  for  miles  to  have 


done  at  carding-milU.  There  are  few  old  people  who 
do  not  reiiieudier  the  soft  rolls  of  wool  brought  home 
from  the  carding-mill,  which  their  grandmothers  used 
to  spin  into  thread  and  yarns  for  knitting  and  weav- 
ing. This  work  is  done  now  in  a  superior  manner  by 
marvelous  mechanism,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the 
wool  are  gathered  together  iu  fine  rolls  and  wound 
loosely  on  large  spools,  ready  for  the  spinning  depart- 
ment. The  automatic,  self-feeding  cards,  with  their 
thousands  of  steel  fingers  to  arrange  the  fibres  in  line 
ready  for  spooling,  and  the  nice  mechanical  adjust- 
ments, won.lerful  t(j  us,  would  have  greatly  surprised 
our  ancestors,  yet  it  is  by  the  gradual  improvements 
in  .such  mechanism  that  enabled  first  Seth  Bemis  to 
do  the  work  at  all,  and  now  these  mills  to  do  work  of 
the  quality  for  which  they  are  noted.  The  capacity  ot 
this  room  is  fifteen  sets  of  cards. 

The  next  department  in  regular  order  is  the  spool- 
ing department,  under  Mr.  J.  H.  Clifford,  where  the 
wool  is  spun  and  wound  on  bobbins  ready  for  weav- 
ing. The  immense  spinning  jennies,  capable  of  do- 
ing the  work  of  several  hundred  women,  do  it  with 
almost  the  same  motion,— now  advancing,  now  reced- 
ing, now  twisting,  now  rolling  up  on  the  spool, — but 
with  far  greater  accuracy  and  evenness  of  thread. 

In  the  new  building  is  the  weaving  department,  in 
charge  of  Henry  G.  Chapman.  Here  looms  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  complexity,  some  capable  of  utiliz- 
ing twenty-four  frames,— from  different  manufac- 
tories,—each  in  care  of  an  attendant,  push  tlie  shuttles 
with  deafening  sound  through  the  warp  in  varying 
figures  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  While 
here  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  the  principal  pro- 
cess, the  most  important  step  of  all  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths,  but  in  the  finishing  department,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Watslong,  where  the  inspection  of  the 
fulling,  which  has  reduced  the  width  one  quarter,  and 
increased  the  thickness  and  the  closeness  of  thread 
since  it  came  from  the  looms,  one  may  see  the  "  teaz- 
eling,"  the  "trimming,"  pressing,  measuring,  folding 
done,  and  the  cloths  packed,  after  being  sampled, 
ready  for  market. 

All  rooms  in  the  factory  are  furnished  with  gas 
fixtures  for  lighting,  and  automatic  fire  sprinklers  for 
extinguishment  of  accidental  fires,  while  there  are 
hydrants  with  coils  of  hose  in  various  parts  of  the 
mill  and  the  yard,  connected  with  large  pumps  read- 
ily operated  by  the  steam  engine  or  the  water-wheels. 
The  early  history  of  this  mill  is  quite  interesting. 
This  dam  it  is  claimed  was  first  built  by  David 
Bemis  and  Enos  Sumner  in  1778.  David  Bemis 
had  bought  39  acres  of  land  on  the  Watertown  side 
in  1753,  and  a  few  years  after,  25  acres  more,  nearly 
all  the  land  on  which  the  village  now  stands.  This 
homestead,   where  his  sons   were    born,   afterwards 


known  as  the  Ritchie  estate,  was  the  old  house  so 
beautifully  located  on  the  knoll  near  the  mills,  which 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Davidson's  house 
in  1880.  Dr.  Enos  Sumner  owned  the  land  on  the 
Newton  side,  but  sold  out  in  1771)  to  three  men  who 
built  a  paper  mill.  David  Bemis  became  two-thirds 
owner  of  this  the  nexc  year,  and  with  his  sou  Capt. 
Luke  Bemis  carried  on  the  paper  mill  until  1790, 
when  he  died.  After  his  death  his  sons,  Capt.  Luke 
and  Isaac  Bemis,  became  sole  owners  and  continued 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  paper  making  until  the 
death  of  Isaac  in  1794.  The  process  of  manfacturing 
paper  at  that  time  was  necessarily  very  slow  and 
tedious.  The  sheets  were  made  in  moulds  imported 
from  England.  Each  sheet  required  separate  dipping 
of  the  moulds  in  the  pul]),  which  when  sufficiently 
consolidated,  was  turned  on  to  a  sheet  of  felt  where  it 
was  allowed  to  dry.  David  Bemis  had  built  in  1778 
on  the  Watertown  side  a  grist-mill  and  snufl-mill,  the 
first  mill  on  this  side  at  this  place.  At  his  death,  his 
two  sons,  Seth  and  Luke,  became  full  owners.  About 
1796,  Seth  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  brother  Luke, 
and  began  to  manufacture  chocolate,  and  to  prepare 
dye-woods  and  mediciiuil  woodi  and  roots  for  use.  In 
1803  he  made  additions  to  the  old  mill;  he  com- 
menced the  spinning  of  cotton  by  machinery,  making 
cotton  warp,  which  though  prepared  by  quite  imper- 
fect machinery,  proved  to  be  so  much  better  than  that 
spun  by  hand,  and  therefore,  in  such  great  repute, 
that  Mr.  Bemis  could  not  supply  the  demand.  The 
business  proved  thus  very  profitable. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  this  great  demand  for 
cotton  warp,  we  need  only  to  reflect  that  by  many  a 
family  through  Massachusetts,  it  was  the  custom  to 
weave  at  home  cotton  cloth,  cotton  and  wool  for 
blankets,  and  with  dyed  wool  a  coarse  kind  of  satinett 
for  home  wear,  as  well  a.s  rugs  and  carpets  for  the  floor. 
The  writer  remembers  full  well  the  old  hand-loom 
which  stood  in  the  capacious  attic  of  his  grandmother's 
house,  which  was  built  at  this  time  only  a  little  over 
twenty  miles  away  on  one  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading 
off  into  the  country.  This  house,  built  of  brick,  stood 
near  the  centre  of  a  large  farm  which  had  always 
been  owned,  and  still  is  owned  in  the  family,  a  Water- 
town  family,  since  it  was  first  purchased  of  the  Indians. 
Here  were  the  flax  and  the  wool  spinning-wheels  also. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the  over-worked 
women  of  the  family  to  find,  by  Mr.  Bemis'  intro- 
duction of  power-machine-spun  threads  for  warps, 
"  Bemis'  warp,"  as  it  was  known,  so  great  a  help  in 
their  labors. 

One  is  tempted,  in  speaking  of  the  great  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Mr.  Bemis  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  to  reflect  upon  the  great  change  that 
has  finally  resulted  in  the  present  domestic  economy 
of  our  New  England  households.  Then  the  women,  • 
both  young  and  old,  were  taught  a  multiplicity  of 
occupations  that  trained  both  the  hands,  the  eye,  and 
the  mind  as  well. 
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"  The  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  carding  was  at 
that  time  a  slow  and  expenaive  operation.  It  was 
carried  out  in  small  parcels,  to  be  picked  by  hand  in 
families  living  in  the  vicinity,  at  about  four  cents 
per  pound,  exclusive  of  carrying  out  and  bringing 
back,  which  required  most  of  the  time  of  one  man 
and  horse.  To  facilitate  the  process  of  picking,  such 
families  as  were  engaged  in  the  occupation  were 
mostly  provided  with  a  '  whipping  frame,'  the  bottom 
of  which  was  woven,  or  made  of  strong  cords  so 
loosely  that  the  seeds  and  dirt  could  pass  through; 
the  cotton,  being  placed  thereon,  the  two  sticks,  one 
in  each  hand,  being  laid  on  smartly  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  became  very  much  loosened.  For  several 
years  the  business  of  cotton  picking  afforded  employ- 
ment to  a  multitude  of  persons,  enabling  them  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood." 

"  Mr.  Bemis  constantly  improved  and  increased  his 
machinery  for  spinning,  etc.,  discarding  the  old  and 
adopting  that  which  was  new  and  better.  After  a  few 
years  he  caused  a  machine  to  be  made  for  preparing 
cotton  for  carding,  which  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  'cotton  pickers'  of  the  present  day.  This 
machine  bore  the  grim  title  of  'the  devil';  and 
though  not  very  attractive  in  appearance,  particularly 
when  in  notion,  performed  in  a  very  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  manner  the  service  intended,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  numerous  laborers,  who  were  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  the  invention,  to  seek  their  daily 
bread  by  other  methods."  ' 

This  Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  the  senior  of  that  name,  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  at  this  place,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1795,  and,  although 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  roots  and  Latin  poetry  was 
not  essential  to  success  in  the  profitable  management 
of  a  cotton  factory,  doubtless  the  knowledge  was  no 
great  burden  to  carry,  and  as  it  did  not  from  the  pride 
of  possession  incapacitate  him  from  entering  heartily 
into  the  solution  of  the  various  practical  problems 
that  presented  themselves,  it  might  have  sharpened 
his  wits  so  that  he  was  able  to  improve  upon  all  who 
had  gone  before  and  even  to  almost  unconsciously 
anticipate  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age, 
namely  Whitney's  cotton  gin.- 

The  town  of  Watertown  enjoys  the  distinction, 
through  Mr.  Bemis'  inventive  and  active  disposition, 
of  having  made  the  first  cotton  duck  ever  manu- 
factured. It  was  at  a  time  after  the  embargo  of  1807 
had  been  laid  by  our  general  government  upon  all 
foreign  commerce,  and  great  difBculty  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  getting  duck  for  sails,  that  Mr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  of  Boston,  extensively  engaged  in  commerce, 


iFrom  S.  F.  Smith's  "History  of  Nawtoti,"  publisbedby  the  American 
Loeotype  Company,  Boston,  1880.     * 

3  Eli  Whitney,  a  dedcenJant  of  the  Watertown  family  of  that  name, 
had  in  1794  obtained  his  first  patents  on  the  celebrated  saw  gin,  that 
raised  a  man's  effectiveness  in  cleaning  the  cotton  from  the  seed,  from 
about  six  pounds  each  day  to  one  thousand  pounds  a  day.  This  was  ap- 
parently not  introduced  in  the  North  for  several  years. 


in  conversation  with  Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  duck,  the  coarse  linen  cloth  used 
for  sails,  asked  if  he  could  not  make  somethipg  of 
I  cotton  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  Mr.  Bemis 
had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheeting, 
shirting,  b.agging  for  the  southern  market,  bed  ticking, 
etc.,  and  had  had  the  aid  of  some  English  weavers  on 
hand-looms.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it.  Mr. 
j  Lewis  was  unwilling  to  be  at  the  risk  alone  of  pro- 
viding machinery  on  the  uncertainty  of  success,  but 
promised  to  help  to  find  a  market  for  the  cotton  duck 
if  it  could  be  made,  a  large  quantity  of  which  he  him- 
self would  require  for  his  own  vessels.  Mr.  Bemis 
succeeded  iu  having  the  work  done  and  for  some  years 
received  a  large  return  for  his  venture,  as  much  as  $1 
per  yard  being  received  during  the  war  for  duck. 

"  It  was  in  180.3  that  Seth  Bemis  commenced  spin- 
ning cotton  by  machinery. 

"  In  March  1809,  he  employed  a  :Mr.  Douglas  to 
I  construct  a  twisting  machine  of  48  spindles.' 

"In  October  of  1S09,  he  employed  six  English 
weavers,  paying  them  fourteen  cents  per  yard  for 
weaving,  and  in  November  following  made  sales  of 
duck  in  Boston,  No.  1  at  0.5  cents,  and  No.  2  at  .5S 
cents  per  yard."  "The  sheetings  and  shirtings  sold 
for  42  cents  per  yard."  "  This  was  probably  the  first 
cotton  sail  duck  ever  made  and  sold  iu  this  country." 
In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  market 
nearer  for  all  his  products,  during  the  war  of  1812-15, 
Mr.  Bemis  sent  his  duck  and  other  manufactures,  bv 
his  own  teams  to  Baltimore,  and  even  further  south, 
bringing  back  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  southern  pro- 
ducts, taking  several  months  tonuike  the  journey  and 
return. 

In  1812-13  with  the  aid  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Be- 
mis made  from  coal  and  used  to  light  his  factory,  the 
first  illuminating  gas  used  in  America.  This  had,  how- 
ever, to  be  discontinued  after  a  few  years,  because  of 
its  leaking  from  the  tin  tubes  through  which  it  was 
conducted. 

During  some  of  the  years  following,  while  this  was 
the  leading  factory  for  the  grinding  and  preparation 
of  dye  woods  and  dye  stufls  by  machinery,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  woolen  yarn,  the 
grinding  of  glass, — and  with  which  continued  to  be 
carried  on  a  grist  mill,  as  also  a  shop  for  making  and 
repairing  machinery, — the  operatives  were  called  to 
their  meals  at  the  house  of  Captain  Luke  Bemis,  where 
they  found  board,  by  the  blowing  of  a  tin  horn,  from 
which  circumstance  the  village  received  and  continued 
to  have,  even  till  our  day,  the  rather  suggestive  title 
of  "  Tin  Horn." 

Mr.  Bemis  purchased  of  his  brother  Luke  and  his 
partner,  Caleb  Eddy,  a  brother-in-law,  in  1811,  the 
mills  and  water-power  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  thus  became  sole  owner  of  the  entire  water-power. 

^From    Report  of  Boston  Board  of    Trade,  lSj7,  quoted  in  Nelson'e 
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He  soon  after  soUl  to  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany his  riglit  to  raise  ihe  height  of  the  water  by  flash- 
boards  for  $1000  per  inch  for  twelve  inches.  Although 
gaining  §12,000  by  the  sale,  he  afterwards  regretted 
this  loss  of  power,  or  others  have  who  have  followed 
him.  In  1S22  he  built  the  present  stone  rolling-dam. 
In  1827,  the  Bemis  Manufacturing  Company  was  in- 
corporated, in  which  his  brother  Luke  was  interested, 
for  the  manufacture  chiefly  of  satinets  and  duck. 
However  in  1S30  this  corporation  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Seth  Bemis  and  Thomas  Cordis,  members  of  the  com- 
pany, bought  the  entire  property  aud  continued  the 
same  business  until  183!),  when  Thomas  Cordis  sold 
out  to  Seth  Bemis  and  Seth  Bemis,  jr.,  who  continued 
the  business  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  manufactur- 
ing cotton  and  v.-oolen  goods  in  part,  and  at  last  on 
the  Newton  side  of  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  dye 
woods.  In  1S47  they  sold  the  dye  wood  business  to 
AVilliam  F.  Freeman,  and  Seth  Bemis  continued  to 
manage  the  Watertown  mills  until  his  death  in  1S4'J, 
when  on  the  settlement  of  the  estate  in  1851,  Seth 
Bemis,  jr.,  became  the  sole  owner.  From  1848  to 
1800  the  Watertown  property  was  leased  to  Hiram 
Cooper,  who  mnnufactured  hosiery  and  domet  flau- 
nels.  The  product  f.jr  a  part  of  this  time  was  about 
?100,000  a  year,  and  a  hundred  men  were  employed. 
In  ISGO,  he  sold  the  entire  property  to  William  F. 
Freeman  &  Company,  who  having  developed  the  bus- 
iness largely,  in  turn  transferred  the  property  to  the 
,F:tua  Mill  Company,  who  greatly  enlarged  the  works 
on  this  side,  and  although  for  many  years,  certainly 
until  after  18G7,  continued  to  grind  and  prepare  dye 
woods,  gradually  enlarged  and  improved  their  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  until  at  present  their  products 
are  well  known  among  the  finest  and  best  woolen  goods 
for  ladies'  use  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

It  was  in  1810  that  the  "  Waltham  Cotton  and 
Wool  Factory  Company"  was  established,  although 
not  until  1813  that  the  "  Boston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," under  the  lead  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  and  Nathan  Appleton  began  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  the  improved  cotton  machinery  which 
they  had  seen  in  operation  in  England,  and  which 
they  greatly  improved  and  put  into  the  new  factory 
two  miles  above,  which  turned  Waltham  from  a 
smaller  and  an  .agricultural  town  to  a  rapidly  growing 
j^  centre  of  manufactures.  The  success  of  this  led  in  1822 

to  the  incorporation  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 

With  the  advance  of  improvements  it  became 
necessary  to  specialize,  and  thus  gradually  the  great 
variety  of  kinds  of  busine-s  carried  on  successfully 
by  Seth  Bemis,  sr.,  has  come  to  one  of  narrower 
range,  but  of  a  magnitude  and  the  product  of  a  quality 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  AVe  have  followed 
with  great  brevity,  hardly  touching  here  and  there 
the  fortunes  of  these  mills,  through  their  possession 
by  the  Bemis  family  from  1753,  the  date  of  the  first 
purchase,  for  over  a  hundred  years. 


The  character  of  Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  sr.,  is  treated  by 
another  hand  elsewhere.  His  son,  Seth  Bemis,  jr.,  was 
always  a  friend  to  educational  and  religious  institu- 
tions, as  he  was  one  of  the  original  contributors,  with 
his  brother  George,  to  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Watertown  Free  Public  Library,  giving  $500.  In 
18S2  he  gave  $10(i'j  towards  the  building.  Tlie  family 
numbers  ten  students  and  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege; one  of  them,  George,  gave  largely  to  this  college 
and  to  the  Bostun  Athenteum,  thus  showing  their 
own  appreciation  of  the  best  educational  institutions 
and  their  willingntrss  to  contribute  to  them  for  the 
welfare  of  others ;  and  proving,  in  this  family  at 
least,  the  enobling  and  liberalizing  tendency  of  suc- 
cessful activity  in  manufactures.  In  closing,  one 
might  add  his  te^t:mony  of  fitness  in  the  change  of 
the  old'name  of  ''Tin  Horn,"  and  even  of  the  later 
more  euphonious  and  de:-criptive  ■' ^Etna  Mills"  to 
the  brief,  well  de^erved  and  suggestive  name,  Bemis, 
which  the  Fitchburg  Kailroad  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Pus:-.jtiice  Department,  and  all  by  com- 
mon consent,  apply  to  this  village.  Long  may  it 
honor  its  name,  but  may  it  never  forget  by  its  con- 
tributions and  its  conuningling  in  all  social  and 
municipal  relatiot-.  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  old  town 
of  Watertown. 

The  Watertou-n  Li'!iir't''d  Fibre  Company. — This 
company,  one  of  the  latest  formed,  incorporated  in  the 
year  1888  under  the  laws  of  Maine,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Conant  is  at  present  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  owner,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  utensils  from  wood  pulp, 
ornamental  or  Use.''ul,  which  are  impervious  to  water. 
The  buildings  are  located  on  a  large  lot  of  land 
near  the  West  Grammar  School-house,  on  Howard 
Street,  and  very  near  the  Fitchburg  Eailroad,  which 
gives  with  its  side  tracks,  facilities  for  receiving 
materials,  and  for  =ending  away  their  manufactured 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  material  u;ed  is  the  ground  pulp  of  spruce 
wood,  which  is  reduced  to  a  semi-liquid  state,  and 
pumped  into  moulds  where,  under  hydraulic  pressure, 
of  some  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  water  is 
forced  out,  and  the  masses  of  fine  wuod  fibres  are  con- 
solidated into  any  desired  form. 

These  forms,  when  dried,  may  be  sawn,  turned, 
sanded  into  any  more  desirable  forms  like  any  masses 
of  wood.  They  are  then  given  a  bath  of  hot  linseed 
oil  or  of  chemicali  largely  composed  of  pure  linseed 
oil,  then  baked  in  an  oven  for  about  eight  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  270'  Fahrenheit.  Then  the  process  is 
repeated  several  times  until  the  compound  is  entirely 
impervious  to  any  liquids.  The  ware  is  then  fin- 
ished, polished,  ornamented,  and  made  attractive  for 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  used. 

The  number  of  men  at  present  employed  is  seventy- 
five,  their  wages  about  $750  per   week,  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  factory  about  $100,000  per  year. 
These  works  were  started  by  Mr.  Conant  in  1885, 
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have  been  iiicrea^ied  in  extent  several  times,  in  tlie 
same  location,  until  tliey  are  now  double  their  former 
size.  They  occupy  three  principal  buildings  and  five 
smaller  buildings.  The  largest  building  is  120  feet 
long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  is  three  storiea  high. 
The  engine  and  boiler-house  is  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet, 
and  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper  storie.s  being  occu- 
pied as  a  drying-room.  The  treating  building  is 
eighty  feet  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  upper 
story  is  used  for  indurating  and  water-proofing  the 
product,  and  consists  of  a  work-room  and  four  ovens. 
These  ovens  are  thirty  feet  deep,  one  seventeen  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  high;  the  three  others  have  the 
same  depth  and  height,  but  are  only  nine  feet  wide. 
They  are  heated  by  steam,  which  is  furnished  by 
two  boilers  of  lOO-horse  power  each,  which  also 
furnish  steam  for  driving  the  engine.  The  engine  is 
one  of  the  Fitchburg  Engine  Company's  manufac- 
ture, and  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five-horse  power. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity  from  a 
dynamo  in  the  building,  are  thoroughly  protected  a-- 
far  as  such  buildings  can  be  protected,  by  a  system  of 
pipes  and  sprinklers  throughout  the  large  buildings. 
the  water  for  this  purpose  being  supplied  by  the 
Watertown  Water  Supply  Company.  The  water  for 
use  in  the  process  of  manufocture,  of  which  large 
quantities  must  be  used,  is  obtained  from  three  or  four 
wells,  which  give  an  abundant  supply. 
•  Some  of  the  articles  now  manufactured  are  water- 
cooler.s  for  ice-water,  umbrella-holders,  fire-casks, 
store  barrels,  pails  for  ordinary  use  and  for  fires,  the 
latter  having  a  peculiar  form  to  fit  them  for  their  u^e 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  pans,  slop-jars,  and  churns. 

In  timej'utensils  required  to  hold  liquids  of  eve.'y 
kind  m.ay  be  made.  The.  material  is  much  lighter 
and  less  brittle  than  porcelain  or  other  earthen  ware, 
or  glass,  much  less  costly,  less  likely  to  leak  or  fall  to 
pieces  than  wood  held  together  by  hoops.  The  use 
of  this  manufacture  is  increasing  each  year  and  its 
appearance  is  being  constantly  improved. 

Educated  decorative  artists  are  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  ware  witli  fitting  designs,  some  of  which 
make  one  think  of  the  lacquer  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Keyes  was  the  first  superintendent,  and 
leaving  because  of  ill  health,  Mr.  L.  S.  Frost  took  hi; 
place  in  July,  1SS6,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  works 
ever  since.  Mr.  B.  S.  Bott  has  charge  of  the  decorative 
department.  U.  S.  Dixon  is  the  engineer.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Goss  ha-s  charge  of  the  machine-shop  and  repairs. 

The  Porter  Needle  Company.— The  Porter  Needle 
Company  occupied  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  on  Watertown  Street,  not  far  from  Galen  Street. 
Their  business  was  established  October  1,  1879,  but 
manufacturing  was  not  begun  until  Jnouary  1,  18S0. 
The  company  was  composed  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Por- 
ter, of  this  town,  president;  Mr.  Hugh  Robinson,  of 
Jersey  City,  vice-president;  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Porter, 
treasurer ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  secretary. 


I  Their  business  consisted  in  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
:  inj-machine  needles,  sewing-machine  shuttles,  bob- 
j  bins,  tools,  and  machinery.  They  employed  as  many 
j  as  seventy-five  (75)  men,  and  turned  out  20,000 
needles  per  day,  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  $2000. 
They  also  furnished  other  manufacturers  with  blanks. 
They  invented  some  fine  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shuttles  and  bobbins. 

The  business  was  continued  with  varying  success 

tor  sis  or  eight  years,  until  1888,  when 

J      The  Porter  Shuttle  and  Bobbin  Compamj,  managed 

by  Lewis  B.  Porter,  succeeded  to  a  part  of  the  business, 

the  manufacture  of  needles  having  been  discontinued. 

This  company  continue  the  manufacture   of  shuttles 

I  and  bobbins  for  sewing-machims,  also  manufacture 

'  various  kinds  of  attachments  for  several  kinds  of  sew- 

I  ing-machines. 

I  The  stock  in  this  company  is  owned  entirely  by 
I  Lewis  B.  Porter,  who  carries  on  the  entire  business. 
'  He  employs  twenty  or  twenty-five  hands,  men  and 
,  boys,  and  distributes  about  §800  monthly.  The  sales 
I  are  wholly  from  the  factory  to  sewing-machine  manu- 
I  facturers  and  to  large  jobbers  of  sewing-machine  sup- 
j  plies.  This  is  at  present  the  only  factory  devoted  ■ 
j  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of  shuttles  and  bobbins  in 
i  the  country,  and  the  outlook  indicates  a  large  industry, 
a.<  the  sewing-machine  manufacturers  are  looking  more 
and  more  to  special  factories  for  their  shuttles  and 
bobbins. 

The   Empire    Lnundnj    Machinery  Company. — This 
company  now  occupy  a  jiart  of  the  buildings  formerly 
\  occupied  by   the  Porter   Needle  Company.     It  was 
formed  in  1883,  with  head-quarters  in  Boston,  to  man- 
ufacture a  combination   of  inventions  developed  by 
the  Cambridge  Laundry,  of  Cambridge,  and  by  Por- 
ter &  Co.,  of  Watertown,  and  gradually  grew  to  larger 
proportions  as   new  appliances   were   manufactured, 
partly  by  Porter  &  Company  and  tested  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Laundry,  until  since  1888  it  has  succeeded  to 
the  use  of  all  the  buildings  but  one  occupied  formerly 
by  the  Needle  Company. 
I      The  company  is  at  present  composed  of  George  L. 
Shorey,  of  Lynn  ;  H.  S.  Porter,  of  Koxbury  ;  and  L. 
I  B.  Porter,  of  Watertown.     It  was  incorporated  under 
I  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
'  000,  with  individual  loans  of  S40,000  more,  from  the 
I  members,  which   with  the  surplus  earnings  gives  a 
j  working  capital  of  about  $75,000. 

As  they  are  now  doing  a  business  of  a  quarter  of  a 
1  million  dollars  a  year,  and  require  larger  buildings 
I  they  have  bought  a  tract  of  land  containing  about 
I  60,000  feet,  and  are  making  plans  for  extensive  build- 
I  ings  and  enlargements  ;  and  they  propose  to  include 
I  all  the  capital  used,  with  an  enlargement  of  the  same, 
into  its  incorporated  stock,  making  it  $100,000  or 
more. 

The  company's  special  and  patented  machinery 
may  be  found  in  nearly  every  country  upon  the  globe, 
and  there  are  few  hotels  or  large  institutions  that  do 
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not  use  some  of  their  uuuhine=.  About  fifty  dilferent 
machines  aud  appliances  are  now  made,  of  every 
kind,  from  boilers  and  engines  that  supply  the  power, 
to  the  supplies  used  either  in  domestic  laundries  for 
family  work  or  the  laundries  of  hotels  and  larger  in- 
stitutions. 

Among  the  machines  and  ap[)liances  manufactured 
may  be  mentioned:  wa-hin.'-machines,  both  of  wood 
and  of  metal  ;  extractors  fir  removing  water  from 
goods,  wringers,  centrifugal  wringers;  starching  ma- 
chines; ironing  machines  of  many  kinds,  including 
the  mangle,  parallel  irouer,  bosom,  neck  and  wrist- 
baud  ironer,  shirt  body  ironer,  bosom  ironer,  univer- 
sal ironer,  collar  and  cuff  dampener,  ternary  mangles ; 
with  a  great  variety  of  hand  machines,  from  washers 
to  sad  irons ;  stoves  for  heating  hand-irons,  blowers, 
presses.  As  Watertown  is  quite  a  centre  for  all  kinds 
of  laundry  work,  these  and  more  may  be  seen  in  oper- 
ation in  some  of  the  laundries  near  the  factory. 
There  are  at  least  three  such  laundries,  a  visit  to 
which  would  at  almost  any  time  repay  any  one  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  machinery. 

These  machines  are  being  snid  very  widely  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  new  building  planned  for 
this  factory  is  to  be  250  by  150  feet,  one  story  high, 
with  soliil,  well-protected  floors  for  heavy  machinery, 
with  good  light  partly  from  above,  well  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  well  protected 
from  danger  of  tire.  Its  approaches  on  three  sides 
will  be  convenient  for  receiving  materials  and  sending 
off  machines. 

Lewtmdo's  French  Dying  and  Cleansing  Establish- 
yicnt. — This  establishment  cleanses  and  dyes  all  kinds 
of  fabrics  and  materials  used  as  clothing,  or  as  draper- 
ies, upholstery,  carpets  or  rugs  for  floors. 

The  property  is  at  present  owned  by  George  S. 
Harwood,  of  Newton,  who  has  about  $150,000  invested 
in  it.  Wm.  Lincoln  Crosby,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston, 
is  at  present  manager. 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  at  Watertown  for 
the  last  two  years  is  Peter  Burbank,  who  has  had 
nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  business.  There 
are  employed  here  during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  from  one  hundred  to  twii  hundred  persons,  over 
one-third  of  them  men,  the  other  two-thirds  women. 
There  is  distributed  in  weekly  wages  from  §1000  to 
S2000. 

The  principal  ofiice  for  the  transaction  of  business 
is  17  Temple  Place,  Boston  ;  there  are  branch  offices 
in  other  parts  of  Boston,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities,  with  a  system  of  advertising  and 
sending  by  mail  and  express  that  reaches  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Provinces. 

The  laundry  has  been  recently  refitted  and  fur- 
nished with  the  improved  machinery  manufactured 
by  the  Empire  Laundry  Machinery  Company  of  this 
place,  and  turns  out  about  4500  collars  and  cuffs,  500 
shirts,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  articles  each  day, 
or   about  $500   worth   each  week.     Starch  made  in 


Watertown  is  believed  to  be  the  best  and  is  therefore 
used. 

They  have  a  most  systematic  method  of  receiving, 
marking,  accounting  for  and  treating  each  article  in 
each  bundle  taken  into  the  works,  so  that  each  owner 
is  sure  to  receive  his  own  property  when  finished. 
Mistakes  seldom  occur.  Flannels  are  washed  by 
hand  so  as  to  prevent  shrinking,  but  most  goods  in  the 
huge  washers  ;  they  are  dryed  in  the  excelsior  dryer, 
turning  1400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  starched  and 
ironed  when  re(|uired,  by  special  machinery  for  the 
different  kinds  of  fabrics  or  garments.  Those  requir- 
ing polishing  are,  if  collars  or  cutis,  for  instance, 
passed  through  a  parallel  ironer  ;  all  are  dried  by 
steam.  A  large  part  of  the  water  required  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  dye-house,  is  furnished  from  six  artesian 
wells,  although  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  taken  by 
measure  from  the  Watertown  Water  Sujijily  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  dye-house  experienced  chemists  and  expert 
dyers  are  employed.  Experienced  pressmen  aud 
presswomen  are  required  in  a  part  of  their  works. 
The  requisite  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  sustain 
the  reputation  which  the  establishment  has  acquired, 
is  the  result  of  long  experience. 

A  boiler  of  120  and  two  of  forty-five  horse-power 
are  used  to  supply  the  motive- power  and  to  furnish 
steam  for  heating  and  drying  purposes.  Three  steam- 
engines  of  about  eight,  six,  and  ten  horse-power  operate 
the  laundry  and  other  machinery,  including  a  large 
pump  for  raising  the  water  from  the  artesian  wells.  If 
we  had  space  to  describe  the  processes  in  the  different 
departments,  and  give  the  names  of  those  who  have 
charge,  or  Iiave  acquired  greatest  skill,  we  certainly 
should  begin  with  the  dye-rooms.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  when  an  old  garment  is  to  receive  a  new 
color,  it  is  as  far  as  possible  discharged  of  its  former 
color  in  order  that  the  dye-stuffs  may  have  their 
proper  eftect.  Otherwise  it  must  be  determined  by 
experiment  upon  a  small  part,  or  by  former  experi- 
ence, what  peculiar  combinations  are  required  to  be 
made  in  order  to  produce  the  exact  shade  desired. 
Patrons  send  with  their  fabrics  or  garments,  bits  of 
color  of  the  kind  ordered,  little  thinking  of  the 
patience  or  skill  acquired  by  long  experience,  needed 
to  make  it  possible  to  make  even  an  approach,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  effects  desired.  The  art  is  so  pecu- 
liar, the  knowledge  so  technical,  and  so  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  uninitiated,  that  for  most,  ad- 
mission to  this  room  would  be  only  bewildering,  and 
to  those  prepared  to  understand  the  secrets  of  the 
workmen,  manifesMy  unpermissible.' 

There  are  drying-frames  to  prevent  shrinking, 
frames  and  cushions  for  laces  and  for  drapery  cur- 
tains, naphtha  cleaning  rooms  for  certain  kinds  ot 
work,  a  separate  department  for  cleaning  and  dyeing 
gloves,  of  which  10,000  pairs  are  sometimes  done  in 
a  month.  One  might  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  a 
soiled  pair  of  light-colored  gloves  come  out  fresh  in 
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their  delicate  tints,  as  if  never  worn,  while  black  can 
always  be  imparted  to  those  that  seem  to  most,  hope- 
less of  further  usefulness. 

In  the  cleansing  house,  men's  clothing,  ladies' 
dresses  and  robes,  blankets,  carpets,  curtains,  draper- 
ies can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  what  is  known  as 
the  dry  process.  Elaborate  ball  and  stage  dresses  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  without  taking  them  to  pieces. 
Velvets,  laces,  shawls,  are  handled  with  great  care, 
and  so  skillfully  and  delicately  treated,  that  they  sel- 
dom receive  injury.  One  of  the  new  and  secret  pro- 
cesses on  which  they  pride  themselves,  and  of  which 
they  make  great  use,  enables  them  to  remove  the  dis- 
agreeable shiny  appearance  which  smooth  woolen 
cloths  take  on  after  a  little  wear;  5000  garments 
have  been  thus  treated  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  manager  says  this  business  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Lewaudo,  in  Boston,  in  1829.  Still  we  imd  in  the 
Watertown  Enterprise  of  ISSO  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  Walerlow/i  Dije-House  was  founded  by  Mr. 
James  McGarvey,  in  a  small  way,  on  Pleasant  Street, 
about  forty  years  ago.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Adolphus 
Lewajido  succeeded  him.  Shortly  after,  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr.  Lewando  decided  to  re- 
move the  business  to  Saccarappa,  Me.  The  move, 
however,  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  one,  as  the  dis- 
tance to  Boston  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
securing  orders,  and  Mr.  Lewando  decided  to  remove 
to  Dedham,Mass.  There  the  enterprise  was  attended 
with  foir  success,  but  for  some  reason  the  proprietor 
deemed  another  change  necessary,  and,  in  1S65,  the 
business  came  back  to  its  birth-place — AVatertown— 
since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  grow  in  pros- 
perity until  it  has  reached  its  present  magnitude.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lewando's  death,  which  occurred,  we 
believe,  about  1871,  a  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston,  suc- 
ceeded him  and  carried  on  the  business  for  about 
three  years.  At' the  espiratiou  of  that  time  a  son  of 
Mr.  Lewando's  associated  with  him  in  business 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gate,  and  this  firm  re- 
mained in  occupation  for  one  year.  The  business 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Harwood  and 
Quincy,  who  erected  at  different  times  the  large  brick 
block  now  almost  entirely  occupied  by  them  for  their 
business,  the  block  of  houses  on  the  river-bank  above 
their  works,  and  the  buildings  on  piles  in  the  river 
above  the  island,  below  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Galen  Street  or  'Great  Bridge,'  and  who  re- 
modeled the  remaining  buildings  as  the  enlarged  and 
improved  condition  of  their  business  demanded. 

"In  1886  Mr.  Quincy  retired  from  the  firm,  so  that 
since  that  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Harsvood  alone. 

"  This  business  is  now  claimed  to  be  larger  than  that 
now  carried  on  by  any  similar  establishment  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  rapidly  increasing." 

Metropolitan  Laundry.— TXns  laundry  was  started 
many  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  shirt  factory 


of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hathaway,  who  began  to  manufac- 
ture shirts  in  large  quantities  and  to  sell  Ihem  in 
Boston  at  wholesale  as  early  as  1848.  At  first  a 
necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  white  shirts,  it  was 
managed  as  a  part  of  the  shirt  factory.  During  its 
history  it  has  passed  through  many  different  hands 
until  at  present  it  has  grown  into  an  independent 
establishment  by  itself  and  is  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Mr.  H.  H.  Sawyer,  who  runs  it  under  the 
above  title.  It  is  true  that  some  of  its  work  comes 
from  the  adjoining  Metropolitan  Shirt  Factory,  but  it 
has  with  it  no  necessary  connection,  except  to  sup- 
ply the  latter  company  with  steam  and  power  from 
their  large  boiler. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  works  is  40,000  or 
■50,000  pieces  each  week,  and  employs  about  forty  per- 
sons. The  building  is  large  enough  for  a  larger  busi- 
ness, and  will  be  fully  utilized  soon,  if  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  business  continues.  The  goods 
laundered  are  partly  new  from  manufacturers,  or  are 
from  families  residing  in  different  places,  from  whom 
the  work  is  obtained  by  a  regular  system  of  collec- 
tions, mostly  within  New  England. 

This  laundry  is  newly  and  very  fully  furnished  with 
new  machinery  of  every  variety  from  the  Empire 
Laundry  Machine  Company  of  this  place.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  present  proprietor  to  do  first-class  work  ;  so 
he  spares  no  effort  in  trying  to  provide,  with  first- 
class  appliances  of  every  kind,  the  best  help  this 
place  affords,  where  work-people  have  been  trained 
by  long  experience  to  do  excellent  work,  and  also 
leeks  in  other  places  their  most  skillful  workmen. 

Goods  can  be  laundered  now  in  a  -very  short  time. 
While  following  for  convenience  the  old  system  of 
weekly  collections  and  deliveries,  work  is  on  occasion 
done  very  quickly.  As  in  the  large  hotels  of  Europe, 
here  one  can  have  his  linen  thoroughly  laundered 
while  he  is  taking  a  nap,  or  a  bath, — a  Turkish  bath. 

As  the  huge  baskets  are  brought  in,  filled  with 
parcels  from  the  families,  by  the  collecting  wagons, 
each  piece  is  marked,  recorded,  sorted,  and  put  into 
the  rotary  washers  for  their  first  washing.  These  are, 
some  of  them,  of  wood  ;  some  since  copper  has  fallen 
from  its  high  price,  are  wholly  of  metal,  a  composite 
metal,  which  has  strength  and  endurance  and  does 
not  ordinarily  discolor  delicate  clothing.  About  an 
hour  spent  in  turning  and  reversing  in  strong  solu- 
tions of  soap  and  the  following  baths  of  clear  water, 
without  wearing  by  rubbing,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
remove  all  dirt  and  leave  the  clothing  white  and 
clean.  The  clothes,  carefully  packed  in  the  centrifu- 
gal .wringer,  soon  have  every  drop  of  water  whirled 
out  of  them.  This  machine  hums  like  a  top,  and  by 
its  rising  key  indicates  a  very  great  velocity,  it  is 
said  1400  or  2000  revolutions  each  minute.  The 
clothes  are  then  passed  through  the  starchers,  to  the 
dry  room,  where  the  last  trace  of  dampness  is  re- 
moved, then  to  the  ironers  and  the  polishers.  We 
have  not  space  to  describe  all  the  processes  upon  the 
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perfection  of  which  tlie  excellence  of  the  work  done 
depends. 

Of  course  where  there  are  many  collars,  or  cufls, 
or  shirts,  or  articles  of  any  one  kind  to  be  done, 
machines,  as  here,  just  fitted  to  a  bosom,  a  cuff,  or  a 
collar  may  be  provided  for  that  particular  use  which 
will  operate  almost  automatically.  By  specialization 
of  work,  a  greater  degree  of  skill  is  reached. 

A  woman  in  any  kitchen  or  laundry,  however, 
might  have  a  self-heating  iron,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
smoothing  or  polishing  iron  with  a  supply  of  gas  and 
air  to  burn  inside  of  it,  so  as  to  maintain  the  uniform 
temperature  required  for  such  purposes. 

A  forty  horse-power  boiler  supplies  the  steam 
for  heating  and  drying  purposes,  also  to  the 
small  steam  engine  of  twelve  horse  power  which 
drives  all  the  machinery  with  precision  and  order. 
The  visitor  conies  away  with  the  feeling  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  and  that  woman  has  indeed  been  re- 
lieved  of  much  of  the  mere  drudgery  of  labor. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  here  is  between 
forty  and  fifty,— eight  or  ten  men,  the  rest  women. 

Shirt  Factories. — The  shirt  industry  of  America  was 
founded  in  1832  in  New  York. 

"  It  was  in  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
18-32,  when  people  were  talking  of  nullification,  about 
disposing  of  the  .surplus  in  the  national  treasury, 
about  the  Abolitionists  of  Boston,  about  the  right  of 
petition  w^hich  John  Quincy  Adams  was  making  a 
brave  fight  for,  when  Boston  was  a  week's  journey 
away  from  New  York,  when  there  was  as  yet  no  West, 
and  Cincinnati  was  a  frontier  vill.age,  St.  Louis  a 
trading-post,  Chicago  a  wilderness,  no  railroads,  no 
telegraphs,  no  newspapers  that  printed  news,  no  great 
factories,  no  sewing-machines,  no  machinery  for  mak- 
ing shoes,  hats,  clothing,  furniture ;  only  rude  iron- 
working  tools,  rude  printing-presses,  imperfect  steam- 
engines.  There  were  great  planters  then,  great  mer- 
chants, but  no  great  manufacturers.  What  men  made, 
they  made  with  their  hands."  What  a  change  with- 
in sixty  years  in  manufactures  I  What  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  common  people,  especially  of 
women  ! 

It  must  have  been  in  the  thirties  that  the  first  shirt 
factory  was  started  in  Watertown,  and  that  by  a  wo- 
man, not  long  after  the  one  in  New  York  City,  and 
probably  without  knowledge  of  that.  Jlrs.  Silas  M. 
Bates  (her  name  was  Mrs.  Potter  then)  began,  in  a 
house,  on  Main  Street,  that  was  removed  to  make 
place  for  the  present  Public  Library  building,  with 
the  help  of  girls  whom  she  hired  for  the  purpose,  the 
manufacture  of  shirts  for  sale  by  the  dozen.  She  af- 
terward occupied  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Main  Street,  farther  from  the  square,  and  finally,  be- 
tween 1840  and  184-5,  put  up  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  J.  G.  Barker  as  a  shirt  factory,  on  Spring 
Street,  nearly  opposite  Fayette  Street.  It  is  said  th,at 
she  had  a  place  for  the  sale  of  these  shirts  in  Bos- 


ton. Possibly  this  was  so,  although  it  has  been  said 
that  Blr.  Hathaway's  store  on  Milk  Street  was  the  first 
wholesale  shirt  house  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Blackwell  followed  her  and  carried  on  business 
here  for  several  years.  He  had  already  begun  in  an- 
other building  near  the  railway. 

Mr.  Barker,  who  followed  him  in  this  building,  has 
been  in  the  business  about  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  employs  one  man  and  about  fifteen  wo- 
men at  his  works,  and  as  many  more  outside  who  do 
their  work  at  home  and  bring  it  to  him  when  fin- 
ished. 

Jlr.  Barker  makes  all  kinds  of  shirts,  mostly  of  the 
better  grades,  for  some  of  the  be=t  firms  in  Boston. 

"Boston  was  early  the  seat  of  shirt  manufacturing 
for  the  trade,  C.  F.  Hathaway  having  established 
himself  in  that  city,  with  a  factory  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1848.  He  built  up  a  considerable  business, 
manufacturing  mainly  for  jobbers,  and  the  '  Hath- 
away shirt'  became  widely  known  throughout  New 
England,  with  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  careful, 
honest  workmanship,  good  material,  and  full  size." 
This  is  from  a  leading  journal  which  treats  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  manufacture. 

The  Metropolitan  Shirt  Factory  is  the  principal 
shirt-factory  in  town.  It  was  bought  of  Mr.  Hatha- 
way some  twenty-five  years  ago  and  is  situated  on 
Spring  Street,  near  the  corner  of  Palfrey  Street.  Witli 
some  change  of  name  and  in  the  style  of  the  firm,  it 
is  essentially  the  same,  except  that  it  is  increased 
in  extent.  It  is  run  by  Sim-m*,  Hatch  &  Whitten, 
manufiicturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  men's  furnish- 
ing goods,  whose  place  of  bu:^ine.^s  is  on  Winthrop 
Square  and  Otis  Street,  Boston. 

This  firm  have  several  factories  for  different  kinds 
of  work  in  difl'erent  places  ;  at  thisthey  manufacture  all 
their  "fine  grades  of  white,  dress,  fancy,  and  night 
shirts." 

The  capacity  of  the.se  work;  is  about  one  hundred 
dozens  per  week,  with  an  immediate  prospect  of  en- 
largement. Two  men  and  about  fifty  women  are  em- 
ployed. G.  F.  Faxon,  the  superintendent,  has  been 
engaged  in  this  work  and  in  this  place  about  thirty 
years.  The  power  is  supplied  by  an  engine  in  the 
adjoining  laundry,  which  drives  the  fifty  sewing-ma- 
chines at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  two  button- 
hole machines,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  making 
1600  button-holes  each  day. 

The  cutting-room  is  160  feet  long.  This  room  has 
the  longest  cutting-board  in  use.  It  is  120  feet  long, 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a  full  40-yard  web  of 
cloth.  Indeed,  forty-eight  to  sixty  webs  of  cloth  laid 
one  over  the  other  exactly  are  stretched  out  on  this 
cutting-table.  The  patterns  for  all  the  different 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished  garment  are 
laid  upon  the  outstretched  webs,  according  to  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  cutter,  so  arranged  as  to 
waste  no  possible  portion  of  the  goods,  and  yet  give 
each  part  its  exact  and  proper  form.    These  patterns 
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are  made  of  light  wood,  or  of  thick  paste-board  bound 
with  brass,  along  the  edges  of  which  a*  sharp  knife  in 
the  deft  hands  of  the  cutter  strikes  down  through  all 
the  thicknesses  at  once. 

The  goods  when  received  are  piled  on  counters  or 
shelves  by  the  side  of  the  table,  from  the  huge  cases 
which  we  may  see  at  the  end.  They  are  of  different 
materials,  each  with  its  great  variety  of  designs  and 
each  of  different  combinations  of  colors.  Some  are 
for  negligve  shirts,  for  seaside  or  country-lawns,  and 
beautiful  enough  for  the  most  fastidious  in  taste. 

In  the  sewing-room  the  thirty  or  more  nimble  and 
skillful  pairs  of  hands  pass  the  pieces  which  have 
been  put  together,  as  they  alone  know  how  to  do  it, 
under  the  sewing-machines,  where  the  seams  are  fin- 
ished faster  than  could  have  been  imagined  possible 
a  few  years  ago.  The  button-holes  even  are  made  and 
finished  by  improved  machines  ready  for  use.  See 
this  woman  place  the  band  under  the  machine;  the 
stitching  proceeds  down  one  side,  turns  automatically, 
returns  down  the  other  side,  is  barred,  the  hole  cut, 
and  is  ready  for  use  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  say  it.  These  shirts  have  their  handkerchief  pock- 
ets and  their  watch-pockets,  the  latter  with  a  barred 
opening  for  the  watch-chain. 

These  soft,  zephyr-like  fabrics  surely  require  no 
starch.  In  this  ne.xt  room  they  are  smoothed  out, 
examined,  folded  ready  for  the  neat  boxes  in  which 
they  are  packed,  and  marked  according  to  style  and 
size,  ready  for  the  trade,  or  are  put  up  with  exact  ref- 
erence to  orders  from  various  parties  all  over  the 
country,  each  with  its  appropriate  numbers  and 
marks.  Each  dealer  has  his  own  name  and  address 
woven  in  colored  letters,  with  a  neat  design,  placed 
upon  each  garment  which  he  orders.  Thus  it  would 
seem  from  the  garments  themselves,  when  finished  in 
this  one  factory,  that  they  had  been  made  in  a  hun- 
dred different  factories,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  Minnesota  to  Florida,  while  the  deal- 
ers know  for  all  the  glory  they  get  for  this  superior 
manufacture  they  are  indebted  to  the  one  firm,  Simons, 
H.atch  &  Whitten. 

•■One  naturally  inquires  what  is  the  condition  of 
these  shirt-makers?  Are  they  like  the  poor  women 
for  whom  Hood  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
tender-hearted?     Are  they 

"  With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red 
CompeUed  to  flit  Ja  unwomanly  ragg, 
Plying  the  needle  and  thread  ?  " 

For  my  readers  surely  wish  to  know  whether  indeed 
they  cry  with  mute  lips  and  pleading  eyes, 

0  men,  with  mothers  and  wWea  I 
It  Is  not  linen  yoa're  wearing  out. 
But  human  creatures' lives." 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  steam-engine  drives  the  nee- 
dles. The  introduction  of  steam-driven  sewing-ma- 
chines  into  Massachusetts  in  the  manufactureof  shirts, 
we   are   informed   by   the  superintendent,   was   first 


made  by  this  factory.  Seams  are  sewed  up  .almost 
quicker  than  you  can  wink.  The  animation  of  the 
sewers'  faces,  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials  with 
their  graceful  figures  and  harmonious  blending  of 
shades,  the  cheerful  hum  of  the  sewing-machines, 
combine  to  make  a  sight  which  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member. And  long  before  dark  the  scene  changes  ; 
the  women  are  released  with  full  freedom 

"  To  breathe  the  breath 
Cif  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet. 
With  the  sky  above  their  beads. 
And  the  grasa  beneath  their  feet." 

Formerly  three  dollars  a  week  was  considered  good 
wages  for  a  smart  girl.  Now  few,  even  with  their 
ninehours  a  day,  earn  less  than  six  to  ten  dollars  a 
week. 

Toquoteagainfromapromineut  publication  on  this 
subject  : 

"The  growth  of  the  factory  system,  with  its 
accompanying  economies,  has  vastly  improved  the 
condition  of  women  employed  in  shirt-making, 
shorteniDg  their  hours,  lightening  their  work  and  in- 
creasing their  wages.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine,  but  few  women  were  employed  in 
factories.  The  industry  was  almost  exclusively  a 
domestic  one,  and,  like  all  domestic  industries,  the 
w.iges  paid  were  not  sufficient  for  subsistence." 

''  Where  by  hand  a  woman  would  do  but  one  shirt 
in  a  day,  the  usual  product  now  is  about  a  dozen 
shirts  to  each  machine,  and  the  average-  earnings  of 
machine  operatives,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  in 
large  country  factories,  are  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
week.''  '"Steady,  industrious  girls,  working  full 
time,  will  earn  more  than  this."  "So  the  cost  of 
shirts  has  been  reduced  somewhat  more  than  one- 
half,  while  the  average  earnings  of  the  workers  have 
been  increased  about  three-fold."  This  applies  to  the 
work  done  in  the  factory.  Finishing  done  in  the 
homes  still  brings  the  smaller  returns.  Women  will 
work  cheaper  in  their  homes,  in  the  leisure  they  can 
get  from  necessary  duties,  and  with  the  help  of 
children. 

We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  inquire,  in  this 
connection,  a  little  more  fully  into  the  condition  of 
the  women  employed  in  factories.  "  It  is  said  that  in 
large  cotton  manufacturing  towns,  where  female  help 
is  much  employed,  the  condition  of  the  latter  is 
noticeably  deteriorating,  in  social  status,  morals  and 
wages." 

This  is  said  not  to  be  the  case  in  shirt  factories. 
We  know  it  is  not  the  case  in  our  shirt  factories.  It 
certainly  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  waa  not  so  in  the 
days  of  the  Lowell  Offering,  when  factory  girls  edited 
and  published  that  paper.  It  need  not  be  so  now, 
with  the  store  of  good  books  which  our  Public 
Library  offers  free  to  all  who  ask  for  them,  with  our 
free  evening  schools,  with  the  hours  of  leisure  after 
and  before  regular  work,  when  the  fields  can  be  seen 
in  pleasant  weather,  when  good  reading  can  fill  the 
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hours  of  atorma,  and  good  society  in  our  chiircbei  is 
always  open.  A  hasty  run  through  our  shirt  factories 
shows  that  a  still  better  condition  of  intelligence, 
morals  and  society  is  possible  among  waje-earning 
women,  if  they  themselves  will  strive  more  in  that 
direction. 

Warren  Soap  Manufadory, — We  have  spoken  of 
the  shirt  factories  and  the  laundries  and  the  machine- 
shops  where  the  new  laundry  machinery  is  made. 
But  these  Would  make  poor  work  of  it  without  so.ii. 
and  starch. 

"Soap  i.->  a  chemical  compound  of  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fatty  substances  with  soda  or  potash,  employed,  on 
account  cf  its  properties  of  loosening  and  dissolving 
greasy  and  other  matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing 
article  for  the  toilet,  for  wa>hicg  clothes,  and  similar 
purposes." 

'"Soap  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Jer.  ii  : 
li2  and  Mai.  iii :  2;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  trans- 
lated mean  the  lye  salt  potash,  commonly  made  from 
the  ashes  of  plants,  and  the  salt  soda,  better  known 
as  a  mineral  product." — Apphton's  Cychpe'l^'i. 
'"Soap,  both  as  a  medicinal  and  as  a  cleansing  agent 
was  known  to  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  two  kinds — hard 
and  soft — as  used  by  the  Germans.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  soap  came  to  the  Roman.-j  from  Ger- 
many."— Enrydopcedia  Brifannica. 

Natural  alkaline  waters  are  found  and  used,  clays 
are  sometimes  used  as  absorbents  of  grease,  by  fullers, 
in  cleansing  cloths.  Ammoniacal  waters  are  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose.  Xow  these  three 
alkalies, — jiota.sh,  soda,  and  ammonia— softened  by 
the  introduction  of  various  fatty  substances,  are  the 
active  factors  in  all  soaps. 

Watertown  early  sought  to  provide  it-elf,  and  a 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  so  necssary  an 
article. 

At  present  the  Warren  Soap  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  an  incorporated  company,  incorporated  this 
present  year  of  1890.  The  stock  is  not  quoted  on  the 
market;  it  is,  in  fact,  owned  entirely  by  three  men  : 
Mr.  Albert  C.  Warren,  of  Auburndale,  a  son  of  the 
former  owner  of  the  works;  Mr.  George  L.  Stevens,  of 
Boston;  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  A.  Groeschner,  of  this 
town.  Twelve  men  are  employed  at  the  works,  four 
salesmen  are  employed,  who  travel  through  the 
country,  and  Crichett's  teams  visit  the  works  almost 
every  day,  according  to  their  needs. 

Soap  may  be  made  in  the  laboratory  in  great  varietyi 
from  hundreds,  yea  thousandsof  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  combined  with  either  of  the  three  alkalies.  Some 
of  these  products  are  fragrant  and  delightful  to  every 
sense.  In  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in  large 
quantities,  where  oil  is  used  freely  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the 
friction  of  machinery,  large  quantities  of  soap  must 
be  used  to  cleanse  the  fabrics  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
dyer  or  for  the  market.  The  Warren  soaps  are  known 
over  the   country  in  large  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 


'  factories  of  hosiery  and  other  fabrics,  as    well    as  in 
public  and  fam*ily  laundries. 

As  we  approach   the   works  we   are  struck  by   the 
appearance  of  long  lines  of  barrels   and   casks    and 
hogsheads  running   across   a  large   yard,  and    piled 
under   a   row   of  sheds.     These   are  marked  Warren 
Standard  Soaps.     They    are  scouring   soaps,  fulling 
soaps,  finishing  soaps,  etc.,  put   into  casks  for  ease  of 
,  handling,  and  are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  factories 
from  Maine  to  Texas  as  they   are   ordereil.     The  last 
half  year  over  two  million  pounds  have  been    manu- 
factured and  shipped,  nearly    as  much    as  the  entire 
previous  year. 
■      Entering  the  large  bnildinug  beyond,  we  come  first 
;  to  the  office,  now   refitted  for   their  rapidly  increasing 
business. 

The  next  room  is  the  laboratory,  where  samples  of 
every  barrel  of  alkali,  of  tallow,  and  of  oils  are  accur- 
ately tested,  aa  every  cask  of  soap  is  tested  before  it 
j  leaves  the  factory.     All   substances  used   in  making 
i  soap  are  tried  by  delicate  chemical  tests,  so  that  just 
what  goes  into  a  batch  of  fifty  tons  of  soap    is    thor- 
oughly known,  and  is  recorded  for  future  reference 
The  nest  room  is  the  shipping-room,  with  its  appli- 
j  ances  for  weighing,  marking  and  recording  the  de- 
scription of  all  packages  sent  away, 
i      We  can  look,  in  the  next  room  which  is   the  boil- 
ing-room, at  the  huge  kettles  that  hold  one  hundred 
I  and  fifty  barrels  of  Seething,  foaming,  steaming  liquid. 
!  Two  of  these  largest  kettles  have  been  put  in  during 
;  the  past  year.     "You  can  call  spirits   from  the  vasty 
j  deep,  but  will  they  come  when  you  call  them.''     The 
three  witches  may,  with  uncanny  gesture,  walk  about 
these  pots,  and  may  cast  in  their  horrid  contributions 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and   produce    a 
compound  that  would  defy  the  evil  one  himself  to 
know  or  to  baffle,  but   the   resident   member  of  this 
company   will  prove  every   inch  of  this  mass    when 
cold,  and  tell  you  just  what  are  its  posvers  and  how 
far  it  can  go  to  the  service  of  man.     If  unsatisfactory, 
he  will  order  it  back  again  to  stew  and  stew,  and  boii 
and  boil,  with  the  addition  of  many  a  compound,  till 
it  is  more  ready  for  the  service  of  man.     You  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  learn  the  secrets  of  his  art,  which   it 
would  be  worth  a  fortune  to  know  ;  we  must  be  satis- 
fied to  see  and  use  the  results  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  by  a  score  or  more  of  years  spent  in 
closest  application  to  secure  the  results. 

The  building  belongs  to  the  Gas  Company.  The 
alkalies  are  imported.  The  carbonates  and  caustic 
potash  come  from  Germany,  caustic  soda  and  its  car- 
bonates from  England.  The  freight  from  Liverpool 
to  East  Boston  is  less  than  from  East  Boston  to  the 
Watertown  works.  This  building  was  once  used  as 
a  hat  factory,  afterwards  as  a  soap  factory  by  Mr. 
Robbins,  then  for  wool  pulling,  then  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Johnson  pumps,  then  for  making  wire 
fencing.  It  was  first  used  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Warren, 
who  employed  Mr.  Groeschner,  in  the  manufacture  of 
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magnesium  for  artificial  light  in  stereopticon  exhibi- 
tions. This  agent  is  available  now,  is  more  e;iiily 
managed  than  the  calcium  light,  more  convenient 
than  electricity  on  account  of  its  portability.  There 
is,  however,  a  disagreeable  product  of  smoke  of  mag- 
nesia in  fine  powder,— which  can  he  taken  care  of. 
But  the  quantity  of  the  article  required  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  its  manufacture  remunerative. 

In  1S6S,  Mr.  Warren  began  to  make  family  soaps. 
After  three  or  five  years  the  bulk  of  the  business 
came  to  be  the  production,  in  constantly  increasing 
quantities,  of  textile  soaps.  We  said  that  more  than 
forty  different  kinds  of  soaps  are  made  here.  These 
vary,  as  one  would  suppose,  with  the  materials  used. 
Just  what  these  are  we  do  not  expect  to  learn. 

While  these  soap?  are  known  to  the  trade  as  uni- 
form in  character,  scientific  accuracy  requires  us  to 
s.ay  that  each  batch  of  soap  requires  constant  watch- 
fulness :  for  diflferent  materials,  or  materials  supposed 
to  be  the  same,  but  really  of  ditierent  qualities,  vary 
and  require  nice  balancing,  one  with  another,  to  give 
uniform  and  constant  results.  No  cask  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  factory  without  being  first  tried  by  careful 
tests.  Resins  are  not  used  to  increase  the  weight  of 
their  soaps. 

The  sale  of  soaps  to  large  manufactories  requires 
skilled  experts,  who,  on  occasion,  can  go  into  the 
works  themselves  and  prove  the  quality  of  the  soap 
offered  by  showing  what  work  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
This  may  be  vitiated  by  unskillful  treatment.  Thus 
an  industry  is  gradually  built  up  as  confidence  grows 
in  the  constant  and  uniform  character  of  its  products. 

It  was  in  1880,  at  the  death  of  Herbert  JM.  Warren, 
the  first  proprietor,  that  the  present  company  was 
really  formed.  Of  this  firm,  incorporated  not  till 
1800,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Groeschner— long  a 
re--ident  of  Watercown — has  been  the  superinten- 
dent and  chemist  at  the  works  from  the  inception  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Warren  acts  as  treasurer  for  the 
company,  and  Mr.  Stevens  acts  as  business  manager, 
taking  charge  of  the  sales,  each  doing  his  pan  with 
harmony,  energy,  success. 

Starch  Factories.— On  the  same  street.  Water  Street, 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  what  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Starch  Factory.  Indeed, 
this  roadway  was  long  since  known  as  Starch  Factory 
Lane.  There  was  formerly  a  distillery  here.  When  the 
present  proprietors  began,  only  one  building  was  oc- 
cupied. This,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  was 
burned.  Now  Messrs.  H.  Barker  &  Co.  occupy  five 
buildings,  which  they  have  successfully  erected  as  the 
demands  of  the  business  have  increased.  They  now 
employ  sixteen  men  here  and  ten  at  a  building  about 
a  half-mile  up  the  river.  This  starch  is  made  from 
wheat  flour,  is  shipped  to  New  York  and  other  places 
by  the  ton,  packed  both  in  barrels  and  in  boxes.  It 
is  used  wherever  the  best  starch  is  required. 

Another  starch  factory,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  Bemis,  is  manufacturing 


large  quanties  of  wheat  starch.  These  works,  carried 
on  by  the  Crystal  Springs  Manufacturing  Co.,  em- 
ploying ten  or  twelve  men,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Charles  R.  Fletcher,  are  trying  a  new  pro- 
cess, nowhere  else  employed,  by  which  the  gluten, 
separated-  from  the  starch,  is  saved  and  made  a  valu- 
able health  food  product,  called  Poluboskos,  7)iuch 
nournhing.  This  is  characterized  by  its  easy  digest- 
ibility, and  is  therefore  suitable  for  weak  stomachs. 
Dyspepsia,  the  curse  of  our  driving,  nervous  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  will  find  here  a  foe. 

The  principal  building  is  fifty  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  is  about  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  each 
week.  The  Boston  oflice  is  at  86  State  Street,  under 
the  management  of  F.  H.  Odiorne,  president,  and 
Wm.  B.  Buckminster,  general  manager.  The  new 
process  employed  in  the  works  is  patented  by  Herman 
Barker,  who  is  one  of  the  board  of  direciors  of  the 
company. 

The  starch  and  the  soap  made  in  town  would  be 
adequate  for  the  laundries  now  existing  here,  were 
they  to  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold. 

The  Mill  and  the  i)um.— Governor  Cradock,  the  first 
governor  of  the  JIassachusetts  Bay  Company,  who 
was  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who  never  came  to 
New  England,  yet  owned  two  of  the  vessels  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's  fleet,  the  ''Ambrose"  and  the 
"Jewel,"  had  sent  out  in  1628,  two  years  before  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  came  to  the  Charles  River,  a  cer- 
tain Thomas  Graves,  who,  judging  from  the  words  of 
the  contract  made  with  him,  was  a  skillful  engineer. 
"This  10th  of  March,  I,  Thomas  Graves,  of  Graves- 
end,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  gent.,  and  by  my  profes- 
sion skilful  and  experienced  in  the  discovery  and 
finding  out  of  mines,  as  also  of  lead,  copper,  mineral 
salt  and  alum,  in  fortifications  of  all  sorts,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  place,  in  surveying  of  buildings 
and  of  lands  and  in  measuring  of  lands,  in  describing 
country  by  map,  in  leading  of  water  [courses]  to 
proper  uses  for  mills  and  other  uses  in  manufacturing, 
etc.,  have  agreed,"  etc.,  etc.  This  Graves  was  to 
serve  the  company  and  Governor  Cradock  and  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  both — each  one-half;  he  was  to  be 
retained  three  years  if  they  wished.  There  is  men- 
tion of  a  Thomas  Graves  admitted  freeman  twelve 
years  after.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  remained 
and  made  himself  useful  both  to  the  Massachusetts 
Company  and  to  Governor  Cradock.  For  this  Thomas 
Graves,  admitted  freeman,  was  probably  either  the 
engineer  himself  or  his  son,  then  of  age. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1628,  a  warrant  was  made  to 

pay  for  iron  and  steel,  also  to  pay  for  buhrs  to  make 

mill-stones: 

£  ..   d. 

110  at  In.  apiece,  bought  of  Edward  CasaoD,  of  London,  mer- 
chant tailor  11    0    0 

14c.  of  plastor-of-Paris  ®  ISJ.  per  c 110 

Porterage,  weighing  the  piaster  and  casting  out  of  the  buhra, 

12iand23d. 3     0 

£12    4    0 
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Thi5  ihou's  that  before  rtartisgthe  coloiii.-sts  tor  the 
new  country,  that  some  one  of  the  company,  pre;*iinia- 
bly  the  Governor,  the  wealthy  merchant  in  London, 
bought  in  London  (it  seems  of  a  vierchanl  tailor)  some 
of  the  materials  necessary  for  tirst-claas  niill-stoues. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  building  of  a  d«ni  in  Wa- 
tertown  or  of  the  building  of  the  mill.  The  fact  is 
stated  that  Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock,  the 
former  Governor,  the  wealthy  London  merchant, 
sold,  the  latter  by  hi-s  agent,  each  one-half  of  the  mill 
at  Watertown  to  Thomas  JLiyhew,  in  August,  1G3J. 

Perhaps  ifatthew  Cradock's  agent,  Thomas  Graves, 
the  skillful  civil  engineer  by  his  own  profession  and 
by  the  company's  aIlowan':e,  built  the  mill  and  the 
dam  for  the  same,  in  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, at  the  expense  of  his  employer,  Cradock,  and 
of  Mr.  Edward  How  who  probably  took  care  of  and 
run  h  until  they  sold  it  to  Mayhew. 

It  is  tiue  there  might  have  been  a  dam  hiiilt  there 
before  by  the  Norsemen.  Even  if  there  had  been,  it 
must  have  been  washed  away  during  the  chances  of 
heavy  floods  weighted  with  fallen  trees  overthrown  by 
cyclones  or  with  masses  of  ice  piled  up  by  the  ?prinir 
melting,  as  has  frequently  Leen  done  since. 

This  Graves  built  the  larje  house  in  which  the 
Governor  and  assistants  tirsc  met  in  Charlestown. 
He  built  fortifications  for  the  early  company. 

H'.Ving"rorth  &  Whitney  Compani/.—The  Hollings- 
worth  &  Whitney  Company  occupy  a  site  in  Water- 
town  which,  for  fifty  years,  has  been  devoted  to  paper- 
making  purposes.  About  1^39  William  Jlay  had  a 
mill  there,  and  for  him  worked  Leonard  Whitney,  Sr., 
who  subiequently  bought  the  property,  and  associated 
with  him  his  son,  under  the  firm-name  of  L.  Whitney 
&  Son.  Mr.  Whitney,  sr.,  retiring,  sold  out  to  Thurs- 
ton Prie.st,  and  the  firm  became  Whitney  &.  Priest, 
who,  besides  making  paper,  added  to  their  business 
the  manufacture  of  paper  bags  by  machinery.  In 
April,  1302,  the  firm  changed.  Mr.  Priest,  retiring, 
sold  out  to  E.  A.  Hollingsworth,  and  the  firm  became 
Holiingsworth  &  Whitney.  At  this  time  the  plant 
■was  small,  the  water-power  very  meagre,  and  business 
rapidly  growing. 

This  led  the  firm  to  consider  the  making  of  improve- 
ments, and  in  LSi57-68  the  present  building,  60.x200, 
with  boiler-house  and  steam-engine  room,  was  built, 
to  accommodate  both  branches  of  the  business,  and 
where  the  production  of  paper  had  before  been  thirty 
tons  per  month,  it  was  increased  to  120  tons,  while  the 
bag  department  had  it-s  facilities  doubled.  Since  ^he 
new  mill  was  built,  improvements  have  been  made,  so 
that  DOW  there  is  lurned  out  daily  eight  tons,  or  20S 
tons  monthly,  and  the  capacity  of  the  bag  department 
is  2,000,000  daily.  Mr.  Whitney  died  July  5,  18S1, 
and  Mr.  Hollingsworth  on  January  6,  1SS2.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  1882,  a  corporation  was  formed  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  bearing  the  designation 
of  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company,  wbich  non- 
carries  on  the  business. 


The  works  uf  this  company  occupy  the  site  of  tlie 
"ancient  grist-mill,"  the  water-mill"  of  the  earliest 
record,  and  of  many  another  mill  of  later  date,  as,  for 
instance,  a  chocolate  mill  which  was  afterwards  mov- 
ed to  Dorchester,  and  became  the  Baker  Chocolate  & 
Cocoa  Mill,  now  known  by  its  product  over  tlie  world, 
an  early  saw-mill,  and  others  of  wdiich  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct record. 

The  Watertoton  Mil!.— The  Grist  Mill.— This  was 
originally  a  grist-mill,  the  business  being  at  first  the 
grinding  of  grists  for  the  farmers  who  came  from 
near  and  from  afar.  It  is  at  present  conducted  by 
Perkins  &  Co.,  has  two  runs  of  stone,  with  a  capacity 
of  grinding  600  bii-ihels  of  corn  a  day  often  hours. 
The  corn  ground  comes  from  the  western  prairies,  tlie 
flour  sold  comes  mostly  from  Minneapolis,  the  hay 
and  oats  from  Maine  and  the  Canadas. 

The  grist-mill  was  moved  down  the  "mill  creek" 
to  the  site  it  now  occupies  was  afterward  moved 
nearer  the  river  to  accommodate  a  cotton-factory 
whicli  begau  in  1805,  by  occupying  the  stories  above 
the  grist-mill,  then  the  whole  of  it,  which  finally  gave 
way  to  the  return  of  the  corn-mill,  when  that  prop- 
erty was  absorbed  by  the  foundry  and  stove  works 
now  belonging  to  the  Walker  Pratt  Company. 

The  building  of  the  original  mill  and  dam  we  have 
already  ascribed  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
Cradock  and  How.  The  time  was  as  early  as,  or 
earlier  than  January,  1634,  for  on  this  date  a  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  it  by  the  General  Court.  This  was 
purchased  and  for  some  years  owned  by  Thomas 
Mayhew.  The  ownership  is  traced  by  Dr.  Bond  to 
1710.  We  can  take  up  the  train  again  in  1789,  when 
John  Remington  sold  to  David  Jackson.  On  some 
future  occasion  we  hope  to  present  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  this  entire  history,  which  is  very  complicat- 
ed because  of  change  of  owners  of  fractional  por- 
tions, and  change  of  work  done  at  different  periods. 
The  grist-mill  holds  the  first  right  to  the  use  of  water 
for  power.  In  case  of  failure  of  water  supply,  its 
wheels  must  be  satisfied  first.  With  change  of  loca- 
tion on  the  ancient  Mill  Creek,  probably  the  oldest 
mill  creek  in  the  country,  this  right  has  now  been 
suspended  or  alienated.  The  first  duty  of  the  Charles 
River  in  Watertown  is  to  grind  corn,  and  no  man 
now  knows  how  or  when  it  was  first  imposed.  The 
Mill  Creek  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  natural  water- 
course. No  one  can  disprove  it.  Prof.  Horsford 
thinks  it  was  built  by  the  Norsemen. 

Newspapers. —  The  Enterprise. — This  paper  was  es- 
tablished by  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  Nov.  5,  1879,  under 
whose  management  it  steadily  increased  its  circula- 
tion, its  size  and  its  influence.  The  paper  is  devoted 
to  local  interests,  is  bright,  enterprising,  and  open  to 
all  who  try  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town. 
After  seven  years  given  to  the  interests  of  this  paper, 
Mr.  Gleason  withdrew  from  the  paper,  giving  it 
wholly  into  the  charge  of  Fred.  G.  Barker,  who  had 
been  its  printer   for  nearly  its  whole  existence.     Mr. 
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Gleason  has,  for  the  hx.-it  few  years,  given  up  his  time 
to  the  real  estate  business,  which  he  has  greatly  de- 
veloped in  this  place. 

Mr.  Barker  prints  several  periodicals,  employs  nine 
persons  on  his  miscellaneous  work.  Having  taken 
up  printing  as  a  recreation,  when  a  boy  in  school,  he 
has  constantly  increased  his  facilities  and  his  skill, 
until  his  office  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  excell- 
ent work. 

Gas  and  Electric  Light.~The  Newton  and  Water- 
town  Gas  Light  Company  has  one  of  the  best  gas  and 
electric  light  plants  in  this  State.  It  is  situated  on 
Water  Street,  Watertown.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized March  18, 1854,  with  a  capital  of  8200,000.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  :  President,  Joseph  X. 
Bacon  ;  treasurer  and  clerk,  Francis  Murdock;  direc- 
tors, Joseph  N.  Bacon,  George  C.  Lord,  William 
Claflin,  Francis  Murdock,  0.  C.  Walworth,  Charles 
M.  Seaver,  John  K.  Stickney,  H.  L.  Hovey,  Abraham 
Avery  ;  general  >:uperintendent,  Waldo  A.  Learned. 
The  office  of  the  company  is  located  at  No.  421  Cen- 
tre Street,  Newton,  and  both  Watertown  and  Newton 
are  well  supplied  with  light. 

They  now  consume  about  4000  tons  of  coal,  in 
place  of  the  400  of  the  first  year,  have  about  sixty 
miles  of  pipe,  produce  about  44,000,000  feet  of  gas, 
and  are  rapidly  extending  their  means  of  lighting  by 
arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights. 

Express  Business. — T.  P.  Emerson  bought  out  the 
express  business  of  F.  E.  White  in  1867,  employing 
at  first  four  men  and  six  horses.  He  now  employs 
nine  men  and  twenty-six  horses. 

J.  H.  Critchett  &  Sons,  do  a  large  express  and 
teaming  business. 

There  are  also  Allen's  Railroad  Express,  Ken- 
ney's  Express  and  Nally's  Express.  The  heavy 
business  of  the  town  requires  large  freighting  and 
teaming  facilities,  which  are  at  hand. 

Livery  Stables. — Horses  for  driving  can  be  had  in 
almost  any  number,  of  Briggs  E.  Potter,  who  bought 
out  G.  B.  Stockwell  in  1885,  and  by  purchasing  and 
enlarging  his  buildings,  has  increased  his  number  of 
horses,  from  eleven  of  his  own  with  eight  boarders,  to 
twenty-three  of  his  own  with  thirty  boarders.  Gen- 
tlemen are  finding  that  through  him  a  kind  of  co- 
operative horse-keeping  is  both  more  economical  and 
more  convenient  than  having  a  stable  on  their  own 
premises.  Telephones  make  it  as  easy  to  order  one's 
horse  from  Potter's  stable,  as  from  his  own  in  his 
back  yard,  where  its  presence  is  sometimes  not  desir- 
able. 

F.  K.  Hubbard  a  few  years  since  bought  out  Mr. 
Kelley,  and  manages  his  business  in  a  way  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  An  attractive  line  of  car- 
riages tempt  people  to  drive,  and  bis  prices  are 
reasonable  for  the  teams  furnished.  The  interests  of 
the  community  are  conserved  by  this  centralization 
of  this  industry  to  a  single  location. 

Machine- Shops. — There  are  the  machine-shops  of  the 


Empire  Laundry  Machinery  Company,  machine  shops 
for  their  own  use  and  their  own  repairs  in  the  Walker 
Pratt  Manufacturing  Company's  works,  and  in  the 
large  paper-mills  of  the  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney 
Paper  Company,  and  also  within  the  grounds  of  the 
I  -Etna  Mills  Corporation,  where  Mr.  Jlayall's  inven- 
[  live  and  ingenious  mind  finds  scope  in  the  frequent 
I  changes  and  adaptations  required  in  that  factory.  So, 
j  of  course  there  are  machiiie-=hups  within  the  arsenal 
j  grounds.     The  public,  however,  have  recourse  to  only 
one  machine-shop   for  general   work   in    this   place. 
j  This  was  started  in   1886  on  P.itten  Street,  near  the 
railroad,  by  Matthew  Pryor.    His  principal  business 
is  the  manufacture  of  small  hardware  and  small  nov- 
I  elties,  steam  fittings,  and  general  jobbing,  door-stops, 
I  saw  shari)eners  for  carpenters,  parts  of  electric  clocks 
'  and  the  like.  General  repairs  of  lawn-mowers,  sewing- 
machines,  bicycles,  in   fact,  almost   anything  which 
an  ingenious  man  or  boy  can  make,  will  not  be  turn- 
ed away.     This  shop,  although  small,  has  quite  a  va- 
riety of  machine  tools,  for  it  is  crowded  with  ma- 
chinery which  is  propelled  by  a  small  steam-engine 
on  the  premises.     Mr.  Prvor  has  gradually  increased 
his  business  as  his  ingenuity  and  good  nature  have 
come  to  be  appreciated  ;  his  shop  is  always  a  good  in- 
dustrial school  for  boys  wishing  to  learn,  and,  if  your 
historian  is  able  to  judge,  is  worthy  of  much  larger 
patronage,  a  larger  shop,  with  more  extensive  business. 
Boss'   Carriaije    and    W'lgon    Factory. — On  Spring 
Street,     near     Main    Street,    is    now    located     the 
carriage  factory  of  John  Ef.ss,  which  is  known  for  its 
thorough    and    substantial   work.      Heavy    express 
wagons  or   the  lightest  pleasure  vehicles  have  been 
made.     Dr.  Hosmer'a  carriage,  fitted  for  protection  in 
bad  weather,  was  made  here.    So  was  Dr.  Mead's. 
Mr.  Ross  does  both  the  iron-work  and  also  the  wood- 
work and  the  painting  and  finishing  at  his  shop.    He 
employs  four  men.     Mr.  Ross  bought  out  Mr.  George 
Finneley  in  1867.     Mr.  Ross  made  for  the  town   the 
hook-and-ladder  truck  which  has  seen  some  service, 
and  promises  to  do  much  more.    In  contrast  with  this 
may  be  mentioned  a  buggy  which  he  built,  that,  when 
complete  and  ready  for  use,  weighed  only  thirty-seven 
pounds. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Shoe  Jftnufacture. — No  large 
manufactories  have  ever  been  carried  on  in  town. 
Little  but  custom  work  and  repairs  have  been  at- 
tempted here.  Among  those  engaged  in  this  business 
should  be  mentioned  Mr.  A.  D.  Drew,  who  generally 
supplies  foot-wear  for  any  customer  who  has  the 
means  and  the  courage  to  once  give  him  his  measure. 
Although  he  expects  more  pay  for  his  boots  and  shoes 
at  the  start,  it  has  been  found  in  the  end  by  some  of 
our  shrewdest  investors  to  cost  less  in  the  end  to  be 
kept  whole-footed. 

Mr.  Drew  began  in  1849,  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
and  Galen  Streets.  He  was  alone  for  one  year,  then 
moved  i^to  the  upper  part  of  a  building  that  stood 
where  the  post-office  now  is,  where  he  had  three  men 
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for  three  years.  Tlieii  he  occupied  a  building  where 
Luut  &  Co.'s  dry-good3  store  now  is.  About  1S5G  he 
moved  into  the  building  on  the  corner  of  G:ilen  and 
Mt.  Auljurn  Streets,  where  he  employed  five  men.  He 
had  also  at  the  same  time  a  small  shop  in  Newton. 
In  ISOl  he  moved  across  Galen  Street  to  the  opposite 
corner,  where  Mr.  Sheridan  was  his  apprentice.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  moved  up-stairs,  and  employed  seven 
men.  Here  he  did  the  largest  business  of  his  lite, 
too  large  to  be  entirely  profitable,  although  it  includ- 
ed such  jobs  as,  for  instance,  thirty-three  pairs  ol 
cavalry  boots  at  S.30  per  pair;  and  boots  for  nearly 
every  man  in  Company  K,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He,  himself,  enlisted  in  May,  ISGo,  but  did  not 
have  occasion  to  leave  Camp  White,  which  wa,- 
pitched  on  Main  Street,  just  beyond  the  West  .School- 
house. 

Mr.  Drew  served  in  tlie  old  Fire  Department,  ol 
which  for  some  years  he  was  chief,  and  where  hi? 
name  will  ever  be  preserved. 

He  has  done  good  work  enough  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  safety  of  our  homes,  for  temperance  and 
good  order,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stores  of  good  boots 
and  shoes  which  he  has  made,  to  merit  an  old  age  ol 
honor  and  repose. 

Painters. — Among  the  active  business  men  of  the 
past  fifty  years  may  be  menlioned  Flenry  Russell, 
painter.  He  began  in  Brighton,  but  became  estab- 
lished in  this  town  in  1847.  He  employed  in  hi? 
business  of  painting,  glazing  and  papering  houses, 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  men.  Many  in  all  the 
surrounding  towns  were  familiar  with  his  work, 
which  was  done  according  to  agreement,  with  en- 
ergy and  faithfulness.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
parish  committee  of  the  First  Parish  for  many  year;, 
serving  with  equal  energy  and  faithfulness  till  hi^ 
death,  in  1889. 

John  Page  has  for  many  years  followed  with  credi; 
the  same  business  which  his  son  George  A.  Page  now 
follows,  occupying  the  old  Barrett  building  on  Beacon 
Square. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

ITA  TERTO  n'N—(  Continued). 

SOCIETIES,    PHYSICIANS,    &C. 

x'^MONG  the  societies  organized  in  town  for  work  of 
various  kinds,  social  and  benevolent,  may  be  namefJ 
the  following  : 

Freemasonry  ix  Watertown.'— The  first  Ma- 
sonic body  organized  in  Watertown  was  Meridian 
Lodge,  chartered  Dec.  11,1797,  having  a  jurisdiction 
embracing  towns  between  Boston  and  Concord,  and 
concerning  the  early  history  of  which  little  is  posi- 
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lively  known.  The  late  Leonard  Whitney,  sr,,  of  this 
town,  was  a  member,  and  related  that  in  the  troub- 
lous times  of  Masonry  it  was  customary  to  vary  the 
place  of  meetings  from  town  to  town,  members.driv- 
ing  to  the  appointed  place,  carrying  guns  with  them 
to  ward  off  possible  danger.  Mr.  Whitney  at  that 
time  resided  near  the  Acton  Powder-mill.  He,  with 
Asa  Stone,  Asa  Pratt,  Mr.  Dana,  and  others  who  were 
I  early  members  of  Pequossette  Lodge,  used  to  delight 
j  in  talking  over  the  e.xperiences  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
period.  Meridian  Lodge  lost  its  original  charter  and 
lodge  furnishings  by  fire,  and  after  several  removals 
became  established  permanently  in  Natick,  where  it 
has  fine  lodge-rooms  and  a  large  membership,  being 
at  the  present  time  one  of  the  leading  and  best-working 
lodges  of  the  State. 

For  many  years  Watertown  had  no  Masonic  lodge 
I  prior  to  the  coming  of  William  Webster,  as  principal 
I  of  the  High  School,  from  Lexington.  He  had  recently 
I  taken  the  degrees  in  Pettee's  Lodge  (so-called  because 
its  meetings  were  held  in  Worshipful  Brother  Pettee's 
j  house),  in  West  Cambridge,  and  with  the  assistance 
\  of  old-time  Masons  obtained  a  charter  for  Pequossette 
Lodge.  He  left  Watertown  several  years  later,  taught 
school  in  Rye,  New  York,  aud  died  in  that  State  four 
or  five  years  ago.  He  was  the  first  JIaster  of  Pequos- 
sette Lodge,  and  the  first  one  of  its  Past-Masters  to 
[  die.  The  original  officers  and  members  of  Pequos- 
I  sette  Lodge  were  as  follows:  William  Webster,  W. 
;  M. ;  Daniel  H,  Marshall,  S.  W.  ;  Joseph  B.  Keyes,  J. 
j  W.;  Henry  Derby, Treas. ;  Warren  J.  Lindley,  Sec, ; 
Henry  C.  Vose,  Chaplain  ;  George  Marsh,  Marshal  ; 
I  Isaac  W^:;h,  S.  D.  ;  George  K.  Hooper,  J.  D. ;  Alfred 
Howes,  S.  S.  ;  Adolph  Lewando,  J.  S. ;  Asa  Stone, 
j  Tyler.  Members — Asa  Pratt,  Daniel  Howard,  Charles 
j  Wilkins,  Sewall  Hiscock,  J.  H.  Clarke,  Robert  Mur- 
I  ray,  David  B.  Horn,  Samuel  Richardson,  Daniel 
i  Marshall,  George  Hill,  William  Nichols,  Horace 
j  Ciark,  William  B.  Fowle,  Jr.,  Leonard  Whitney  and 
I  George  A.  Hicks. 

,  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Constitution 
Hall,  Dana  Block,  December  17,  1850.  At  the  next 
meeting,  January  13,  1857,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  dispensation 
was  received  and  accepted. 

The  first  initiates  were  George  W.  Harrington, 
Luke  Perkins  and  Miles  Pratt,  February  13,  1857. 
i  At  the  next  meeting  William  W.Russell  and  John 
K.  Stickney  were  the  first  admitted  members.  The 
;  latter  is  now  an  honorary  member. 
j  May  8,  1857,  Robert  L.  Davis  and  James  W.  Magee 
were  given  the  third  degree.  Mr.  Davis  has  retained 
active  membership  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  lodge 
■  ever  since,  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 

individual  member  to  the  success  of  the  lodge. 
j      After  working  one  year  under  dispensation,  in  ac- 
j  cordance   with   Masonic   custom,  Pequossette   Lodge 
was  duly  constituted,   December  23,   1857,  with   im- 
pressive ceremonies,  by  Grand  Master  JohnT.  Heard, 
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and  at  the  close  about  sixty  membera  and  guests  were 
provided  with  a  "bountiful  and  luxurious"  repast,  as 
the  records  state,  at  the  Spring  Hotel,  Samuel  Batch- 
elder,  mine  host,  being  a  member  of  the  lodge. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Daniel  Marshall,  who 
was  buried  with  Masouic  honors,  September  3,  1858. 
The  first  public  installation  was  held  December  29, 
18.58.  October  14,  1864,  the  lodge  attended  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple, 
Boston.  December  23,  1804.  a  public  iuatalhition 
was  held  in  the  town  hall. 

The  first  meeting  in  the  new  hall,  Noyes'  Block, 
was  held  September  8,  1870,  and  the  hall  was  dedi- 
cated October  5,  1870,  an  address  being  delivered  in 
the  town  hall  by  Wor.  Bro.  John  B.  Goodrich. 

January  9,  1890,  the  lodge  occupied,  for  the  first 
time,  its  new  and  spacious  rooms  in  the  Otis  building, 
of  which  it  holds  a  ten  years"  le.ase.  These  quarters 
have  been  dedicated  to  Freemasonry,  and  were  ar- 
ranged e.specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  Pequossettt 
Lodge. 

The  total  membership  has  exceeded  300.  The 
*  present  membersh*.i  i.-  about  140.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  members  admitted  in  one  year  was  24,  in  1863. 
Of  the  early  members,  Robert  L.  Davis  is  now  alone, 
out  of  33  admitted  to  January,  1858;  and  of  the  151 
admitted  during  the  first  ten  years,  less  than  30  re- 
main. Among  those  taking  membership  or  degrees 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  T.  fownsend,  of  Watertown  ; 
the  late  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  of  Newton,  editor  ol 
Zio/i'a  Herald;  James  S.  Allison,  Jonas  Chenery,  oi 
Belmont ;  George  K.  Snow,  Joseph  Crafts,  George 
Sleeper,  and  a  large  number  of  the  active  business 
men  and  influential  citizens  of  the  town. 

List  of  Past  JLosters  :  William  Webster,  1858-59; 
Robert  L.  Davis,  1860-61,1870-71;  William  J.  Un- 
derwood, 1862;  Thomas  N.  Hooper,  186.3-64;  Joseph 
Sanger,  jr.,  1865;  John  B.Goodrich,  1866;  William 
H.  Clark,  1867  ;  Charles  W.  Stone,  1868-69  ;  Charles 
T.  Perkins,  1872  ;  Charles  Brigham,  1873-74 ;  Samuel 
F.  Stearns,  1875-76;  Robert  F.  Home,  1877-78; 
Charles  H.  Bradlee,  1879 ;  Benjamin  H.  Dow,  1880- 
81;  Isaac  Harrington,  1SS2-S3  ;  George  H.  Tarlton, 
1884-85;  George  G.  Davidson,  1886;  Alberto  F. 
Haynes,  1887-88. 

The  officers  at  present  are  as  follows  :  Herbert  H. 
Sawyer,  W.  M. ;  Frederick  E.  Critchett,  S.  W. ;  Ben- 
jamin W.  Brown,  J.  W. ;  Charles  W.  Stone,  Treasurer ; 
Georg3  F.  Robinson,  Secretary;  Rev.  William  H. 
Savage,  Chaplain  ;  Robert  L.  Davis,  Marshal ;  Charles 
F.  Bustin.  S.  D. ;  John  M.  Johnson,  J.  D. ;  James  H. 
Fraser,  L  S. ;  Freeman  H.  Edgcomb,  Tyler.  The 
Treasurer  has  held  the  office  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
Tyler  for  twenty-five  years. 

While  Pequossette  Lodge  has  been  establislied 
only  thirty-three  years,  it  is  older  than  any  other 
secret  society  of  this  town,  although  at  present  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these,  founded  mainly  as  in- 
surance organizations.     The  Masonic  Lodge  has  held 


a  steady,  even  tenor,  and  is  to-day  better  situated  and 
enjoying  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  be- 
fore. Its  record  is  naturally  of  an  individualized 
character,  representing  the  social  and  fraternal  phase 
of  men  who  have  left,  or  are  making,  their  imprint  on 
our  growing  community.  Its  regular  meeting  is  held 
the  second  Thursday  in  each  month,  and  there  are 
Saturday  evening  gatherings  of  a  distinctively  social 
nature  in  the  lodge  apartments. 

Odd-Fellows.'— ia/ayrf/e  Lodge,  No.  31,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  was  instituted  ana 
charter  granted  the  26th  of  January,  1844.  The  lodge 
prospered  until  1850,  and  in  1852  the  charter  was 
surrendered.  Nothing  was  done  until  April  1,  1863, 
when  the  charter  was  returned  and  the  lodge  rein- 
stated, since  which  time  it  has  continually  prospered, 
and  has  met  with  considerable  success,  the  member- 
ship now  being  138.  There  have  been  and  are  now 
enrolled  upon  the  books  the  names  of  men  who  have 
been  prominent  and  closely  connected  with  Water- 
town.  It  has  initiated  over  400  men  into  its  ranks, 
and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  mother  of  three 
lodges.  Of  its  work  little  can  be  said,  as  the  order  of 
Odd-Fellows  is  a  secret  organization.  But  suflice  it 
to  say  that  in  all  its  history  there  has  never  been  a 
brother  injured  or  harmed  by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  have  been  benefited  by  it,  and  that  must  mean 
that  it  has  helped  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens 
and  a  better  town.  Upon  the  roll-books  are  the 
names  of  Thomas  L.  Freiich,  just  deceased,  and 
William  H.  Ingraham,  who  have  the  honor  of  being 
members  for  over  forty  years,  a  record  which  all  Odd- 
Fellows  feel  proud  of.  The  objects  of  the  order  are 
clearly  defined  and  embodied  in  these  few  words, 
viz. :  To  visit  the  sick,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to 
bury  the  dead  and  to  educate  the  orphan.  This,  so 
far  as  he  can,  every  Odd-Fellow  tries  to  perform. 
Officers  for  1890  :  H.  H.  Powell,  N.  G. ;  J.  W.  New- 
comb,  Per.  Sec. 

The  Young  Mex's  Christian  Association.-— 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Water- 
town  was  organized  in  March,  1887,  having  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual,  social,  intellec- 
tual and  physical  welfare  of  young  men. 

Rooms  were  secured  in  W.  H.  Lyman's  new  block, 
then  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  lease  taken  for  three 
years. 

The  rooms  were  opened,  in  a  fitting]manner,  on  Sep- 
tember 3d,  of  the  same  year,  with  a  consecration  ser- 
vice in  the  morning,  after  which  they  were  open  to 
inspection  of  the  public.  At  12  m.  an  address  was 
delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Munhall, 
D.D.,  and  a  reception  to  the  public  in  the  evening, 
when  refreshments  were  served  to  800  people. 

Mr.  George  S.  Turner  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  served  three  years.  Fred. 
G.  Barker  was  elected  in  1890.  The  president  has  been 
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ably  supported  by  an  earnest  corps  of  yoiiug  men, 
iiiui  the  Association  has  prospered,  and  been  the  means, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  of  doing  much  good  for  the 
young  men  of  the  town. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Peabody,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  general  secretary,  and  since  January  20,  1890, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Norcross,  of  Watertown,  has  been  the  gen- 
eral secretary.  The  Executive  Committee,  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  young  men,  rented  new  quarters  in 
the  Otis   Block  and  moved  into  them  July  1,  1890. 

The  uncea-iing  demands  of  the  Association  were 
thus  met  for  a  time  and  great  encouragement  given  to 
prosecute  the  work. 

The  four  rooms  thus  secured  are  a  reading-room, 
where  may  be  found  a  choice  collection  of  reading 
matter,  open  to  young  men  from  9. -30  A.m.  to  9.30 
l'..M. ;  a  lecture  room,  with  an  office  for  the  General 
Secretary,  in  which  are  held  the  various  services  of 
the  Association,  also  lectures  and  practical  talks ;  a 
small  room  to  be  used  as  a  study  and  library;  and  a 
room  to  be  devoted  to  boys'  work. 

The  Association  has  a  flourishing  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary connected  with  it,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Alfred  Turner;  also  an  orchestra, 
which  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Association's  services  and  socials. 

The  finances  have  been  ably  managed,  and  the 
close  of  each  year  has  found  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  is,  October, 
1890,  2.:)0;  and  the  officers  at  present  are  as  follows: 
President,  Fred.  G.  Barker ;  Vice-Presidents,  F.  G. 
Barker,  H.  S.  Wood,  T.  G.  Banks  ;  Rec.  Secretary, 
B.  M.  Shaw  ;  Cor.  Secretary,  W.  L.  R. >ckwell ;  Treas- 
urer, S.  Henry  Coombs ;  Gen'l  Secretary,  Jas.  E. 
Norcross. 

"The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick'' 
was  organized  in  the  year  1816,  during  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Ro?ewell  Eliot,  when  all  the 
towns-people  worshipped  in  one  meeting-house.  A 
severe  epidemic  had  visited  the  town,  after  which  it 
was  thought  wise  to  have  articles  on  hand  for  loaning 
in  cases  of  sickness  and  also  to  have  a  fund  which 
coulil  be  drawn  upon  in  cases  of  need.  For  those 
days  this  was  a  new  departure,  and  deserves  the  merit 
of  originality.  The  following  was  its  first  appeal: 
"  Donations  in  money,  old  garments,  bedding,  articles 
suitable  to  be  made  up  for  children,  nourishment  for 
the  sick,  and  fuel,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
directors  and  appropriated  according  to  their  best 
judgment."  Its  officers  for  the  years  1816-1817  were : 
Mrs.  Eliakim  Morse,  president ;  Miss  Caroline  How- 
ard, vice-president;  Miss  Martha  Robbins,  secretary ; 
Mrs.  N.  Bemis,  jr.,  treasurer. 

Its  directors  were  :  Mrs.  R.  R.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Luke 
Bemis,  Mrs.  Isaac  Dana,  Mrs.  Stearns,  Mrs.  A.  Blake, 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Stone,  jr.,  Mrs.  Robbins,  Mrs.  Abijah 
White,  Mrs.  Gay,  Mrs.  Bigelow,  iMiss  Katherine  Hunt, 
Miss  H.  L.  Coolidge. 


One  hundred  and  six  of  the  principal  ladies  in 
town  became  members  of  the  society,  each  paying  the 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  since,  many  have 
made  substantial  gifts  to  the  society,  and  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  at  their  deaths  have  left  small  lega- 
cies to  be  added  to  its  funds.  Among  these  gifts  we 
may  mention  that  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  which  is  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  her  tender  memory  for  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  she  passed  a  portion  of  her  earlier 
life  with  her  brother.  Dr.  Francis. 

Thus  this  society  has  grown  steadily,  down  to  the 
present  time,  doing  its  work  quietly,  but  efficiently. 
It  assi.sts  all  deserving  poor,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
race,  and  loans  its  articles  of  use  fur  the  sick  to  any 
who  wish  them. 

Its  meetings  are  monthly,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
houses  of  its  members.  Donations  of  any  amount  are 
always  welcomed  and  will  be  well  applied. 

Its  present  officers  are:  Ruth  A.  Bradford,  presi- 
dent; Emily  Robbins,  vice-president;  ilargaret  V. 
Kendall,  secretary;  Abby  V.  Barrv,  treasurer. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
OF  Watertown  was  the  result  of  prayer  and  an 
earnest  awakening  on  the  part  of  Christian  women  to 
the  sin  of  the  drink  habit,  and  its  terrible  effects  upon 
the  individual  and  the  home. 

This  Union  was  organized  in  1875,  very  soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  National  Union. 

The  first  general  officers  were  Mrs.  D.  A.  Tainter, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  wife  of  Rev.  Granville  Abbutt,  who  was 
then  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bark- 
er, and  Jlrs.  John  Hall. 

The  first  year's  membership  was  ninety-nine.  The 
first  work  was  to  help  the  Reform  Club,  visit  the  sa- 
loon-keepers, and  assist  the  family  of  thelinebriate. 

Very  soon  it  was  found  that  preventive  work  must 
be  done,  and  efTorts  were  directed  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  better  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
social  and  medicinal  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  con- 
cerning the  traffic  which  makes  the  inebriate. 

With  this  end  iu  view  the  Union  has  given  great 
prominence  to  the  distribution  of  literature  showing 
the  eS'ects  of  alcoholic  poisons  upon  the  system,  the 
extent  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  the  iniquitous  power 
of  the  saloon.  Many  petitions  have  been  circulated, 
and  able  speakers  have  been  secured  from  time  to 
time  to  present  various  phases  of  the  Temperance 
question. 

The  Union  is  gratified  in  having  been  an  instru- 
ment in  removing  wine  from  the  Communion  Table 
of  the  Methodist,  the  Congregational  and  the  Baptist 
Churches;  in  obtaining  hundreds  of  signatures  to  the 
pledge,  and  the  introduction  of  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools.  By  persistent  ef- 
fort of  the  Union,  Watertown  was  one  of  the  first  six 
towns  of  the  State  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Public  Schools  text-books  givingsuch  instruc- 
tion. 
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Among  other  depnrtments  of  their  work  which  have 
received  attention  from  the  Union,  are  Sabbath  Ob- 
servance, Evangelistic  worlc.  Police  Station  and  the 
Almshouse  Franchise  and  Flower  Missions. 

The  present  membership  is  seventy-seven, with  four- 
teen honorary  male  members. 

List  of  officers  :  President,  Mrs.  S.  Elizabeth  Chase  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Arminda  S.  Hall,  Mrs.  Persis 
H.Tainter,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.Stone,  Mrs.LizzieG.  Dimick, 
Mrs.  Helen  Greene,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Rand,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Button,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Berry,  Mrs.  Eliza  M. 
Teele,  Mrs.  Alice  A.  C.  Phipps  ;  Eecording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  Niles  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Sarah  H.  Carter;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Angeline  C.  Craw- 
ford. 

The  Young  Men's  Assembly.— Several  gentlemen 
called  an  informal  meeting  in  May,  18SS,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Grand  Army,  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  society  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  busi- 
ness and  social  upbuilding  of  the  town.  The  invita- 
tions to  this  meeting  were  given  by  L.  S.  Cleveland 
and  Chester  Sprague,  seconded  by  the  young  men 
who  belonged  to  a  Bible  class  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Sunday-school,  and  others  to  whom  they  made 
known  their  object.  The  first  suggestions  of  such  an 
organization  were  perhaps  made  to  this  class,  known 
as  the  Young  Men's  Assembly  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  president. 
Each  member  of  the  class  heartily  endorsed  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  enlarged  action  and  agreed  to  support 
it  earnestly.  The  plan  had  also  been  discussed  with 
others  and  approved  by  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  Benj.  H. 
Dow,  Chester  Sprague,  George  E.  Priest,  and  Rev.  W. 
G.  Richardson,  who  kindly  lent  their  aid  and  influence. 

By  the  personal  efforts  of  these  and  others  spoken 
to,  the  informal  meeting  in  May  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  organization  since  known  as  the  Young 
Men's  Assembly  was  formed  with  a  membership,  the 
first  evening,  of  forty.  The  first  regular  meeting  was 
held  in  June,  with  a  membership  limited  to  sixty. 
This  limit  has  been  raised  at  successive  periods  till 
now  it  stands  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  with  a 
list  of  names  waiting  to  be  added  when  there  are  va- 
cancies. Included  in  the  scope  and  work  of  this  as- 
sembly is  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  now  con- 
sisting of  George  E.  Priest,  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  Ward 
M.  Otis,  George  C.  Lunt  and  Chester  Sprague.  This 
organization  has  been  recognized  by  the  business  as- 
sociations of  the  State  and  delegates  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  same  in  the  State  Convention  of  the  Boards 
of  Trade. 

This  assembly  has  awakened  interest  in  other 
towns,  for,  after  visiting  this,  gentlemen  of  other 
towns  have  formed  similar  organizations.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
matters  of  business  in  which  any  were  interested, 
which  seemed  important  to  themselves  or  to 
others,  or  to  make  suggestions  that  might  prove  of 
value  to  others,  especially  to  the  town.     It  adopted 


an  idea  embodied  in  the  Chase  Banquet  Association, 
which  had  proved  eminently  successful—"  the  better- 
ment of  its  members,"  from  a  business  standpoint  as 
well  as  an  educational  one.  Its  object  is  social  and 
business  improvement.  Its  meetings  have  been  held 
one  evening  of  each  month  ;  they  begin  with  a  sim- 
ple banquet,  and  an  hour  spent  in  social  converse, 
fuliowed  by  addresses  by  members  or  invited  guests. 
So  far  the  spirit  most  actively  developed  has  been 
to  encourage  all  kinds  of  mutual  helpfulness  both  in 
personal  and  municipal  affairs.  It  may  be  too  soon 
to  .say  that  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  and  mutual  fault- 
finding has  disappeared  from  the  town,  and  a  habit 
of  self-denying  helpfulness  of  others  has  taken  its 
place ;  but  your  historian  should  simply  acknowledge 
that  this  is  true  of  the  leader  of  this  assembly,  L.  S. 
Cleveland,  now  re-elected  its  president  for  the  third 
year,  by  a  unanimous  and  most  periis[eat  vote. 

The  officers  for  1890-91  are  the  same  as  from  the 
first:  L.  S.  Cleveland,  president;  S.  S.  Gleason  and 
Chester  Sprague,  vice-presidents;  F.  W.  Cobb,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Miscellaneous  Societies.— Among  the  other  so- 
cieties organized  in  town  are  the  followmg: 

Young  Men's  Catholic  Association,  0Tg3.n\zed  in  1859. 
—Michael  J.  Green,  president;  James  J.  McCafferty, 
secretary. 

Isaac  B.  Patten  Post,  81,  Grand  Army  of  the  Pe- 
pubiic. — J.  R.  Harrison,  commander ;  George  F.  Rob- 
inson, adjutant. 

Isaac  B.  Patten  Women's  Pelief  Corp!,  .59.— Mrs.  A. 
M.  Condon,  president;  Miss  Edith  M.  Smith,  secre- 
tary. 

Arthur  B.  Fuller  Camp,  102,  &:i  of  Veterans.— 
Established  in  1889.  A.  F.  Nutting,  captain;  G. 
VVestley  Priest,  first  sergeant.  • 

Abraham  Lincoln  Commandery,  67,  United  Order  of 
the  Golden  Cross.— Instituted  in  1879.  J.  H.  L.  Coon, 
N.  C;  A.  J.  Coolidge,  K.  of  R. 

Charles  River  Court,  Mass.,  Catholic  Order  of  Pur- 
esters,  1883.— James  J.  Barnes,  C.  R.;  John  Hurlihey, 
secretary. 

Local  Branch,  393,  Order  Iron  Hall,  1836.— E.  F. 
Pratt,  C.  J.  ;  George  S.  Parker,  accountant. 

Franklin  Association,  19,  Northern  Mutual  Pelief  As- 
sociation.—Freeoiin  H.  Edgecomb,  president;  \V.  H. 
Pevear,  secretary. 

Watertown  Lodge,  70,  Ancient  Order  United  Work- 
men, 1889. — Thomas  Perkins,  master  workman  ;  Ap- 
pleton  Phipps,  recorder. 

British  America  Association,  65,  1889. — J.  H. 
Looker,  president ;  G.  S.  Thomson,  secretary. 

Watertown  Mutual  Pelief  Association,  1880. — M.  M. 
Walsh,  president ;  M.  P.  Hynes,  secretary. 

Watertown  Non-Pariisan  Woman's  Suffrage  League, 
1887.— Dr.  S.  Adelaide  Hall,  president;  Mrs.  Alice 
A.  C.  Phipps,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Unitarian  CTui— Organized  in  1888.  Julian  A. 
Mead,  president;  J.  C.  Brimblecon,  secretary. 
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WeJnesd,,;/  C/«6.— Started  in  1885  by  Arthur  M.  ' 
Kiiapp,  its  first  president.  Wm.  dishing,  president ; 
Ellen  M.  Crafts,  secretary.  '• 

Historical  Society  of  rFa^er/oKin,  established  in  ISSS. 
Alfred  Hosmer,  IM.D.,  president;  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand, 
vice-pre.sident ;  vSolon  F.  Whitney,  secretary  and 
treasurer.     It  has  at  present  fifty-two  members. 

Charles  River  Council,  3G,  A.  L.  of  H.,  1879.— Com., 
Henry  Stephens;  Secretary,  Wm.  .J.  Qnincy. 

Board  of  Trade,  ISS'J.— S.  S.  Gleason,  George  C. 
Liint,  W.  M.  Otis,  George  E.  Priest,  Chester  Sprague. 

Ladies'  Benevolent  Association,  connected  with  the 
First  Parish.  Miss  Emily  Robbins,  president;  Mr.<. 
J.  F.  Green,  secretary. 

St.  Luke's  Ihnic  for  Children.— ktWnglon  and  Mt. 
Auburn  Streets.     Sisters  Annie  and  Mary  in  charge. 

Town  Lnprorentent  Society,  1883.— Ward  M.  Otir^, 
president;  ^\'m.  H.  Ingraham,  clerk. 

SouRfE.-j  OF  Information  Concerning  the  Old 
Town  of  Watertown,  JIa.ss.'— I  have  endeavored 
to  collect  into  the  following  list  the  more  important 
sources  of  information  which  could  be  profitably  ex- 
amined by  the  Historical  Society  of  Watertown,  in 
its  study  into  the  history  of  that  ancient  township. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  they  have  been  grouped 
somewhat  chronologically,  and  after  the  dates  of 
separation,  under  the  headings  of  \Vatertown,  Walt- 
ham  and  Weston. 

The  si.K  4to  vols,  of  The  Records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Jlassachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  from  1628-86,  published  by  the  State  in 
lSoS-54,  contain  much  material  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  Massachusetts  State  Archives  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  State 
House,  contain  a  mass  of  original  papers,  the  most  of 
which  have  never  beeni  printed.  Here  in  vol.  V,  p. 
32  of  Maps  and  Plans,  is  the  old|3t '  known  map 
of  the  town.  This  bears  the  date  of  1720,  when  the 
town  still  included  Waltham.  It  shows  the  location 
of  all  the  houses  of  that  time,  and  gives  the  names 
of  the  occupants  of  some  of  them.  A  commission 
made  an  extended  report  in  print  to  the  State  in  lS?-i, 
upon  the  nature  and  present  condition  of  these  ar- 
chives. 

The  orginal  records  of  John  Hull,  treasurer  of  the 
Colony,  1675-80,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Watertown 
town  records,  the  earliest  extant,  begin  on  page  2  of 
the  record-book,  with  the  date  of  1634.  From  Nov. 
28, 1643,  to  Nov.  9,  1647,  the  transactions  of  the  town 
are  lost.  A  faithful  transcript  of  the  earlier  records 
of  the  town  were  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Crafts.  A  copy 
of  the  records  down  to  1651,  was  printed  in  the  Water- 


1  By  Dr.  Benuctt  F.  Davenport,  with  additions  by  the  editor. 

2  There  is  an  older  map  of  a  small  portion,  the  southwest  comer, 
■'called  Nonesuch,"  which  fixes  two  of  the  three  main  lines  of  the  old 
town,  in  position  and  direction,  and  is  1^   yol.  3,  p.  1. 

This  bears  date  Sept.  26,  IfiST,  when  Weston  was  still  a  part  of  the 
town,  and  Wellesley  was  a  part  of  Dedham. 


t.vrn  Pe>j>in,!.;clt':,  beginning  with  the  number  for  July 
1>.  1879. 

The  town's  earliest  extant  record-book  of  births, 
marriiiges  and  deaths  appears  from  its  title  page  to 
have  been  opened  in  1648,  although  it  has  had  tran- 
,-cribed  into  it  some  records  of  an  earlier  date.  These 
l.uter  are  .also  upon  the  Suffolk  County  Records  and 
have  been  printed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 
In  preparing  his  History  of  Watertown,  Dr.  Bond 
had  faithful  copies  of  all  these  earlier  town  records 
t.iken,  which  since  his  death  have  been  deposited 
with  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
in  Boston.  The  Society  also  have  his  own  personal 
copy  of  111-  history,  with  his  collection  of  errata  and 
addenda  thereto,  which  would  make  another  volume 
ne.irly  half  as  large  as  the  published  history. 

The  records  of  the  Watertown  church,  organized 
.Tuly  28,  1630,  and  next  to  that  of  Salem,  the  oldest 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  are  not  at  pres- 
ent known  to  be  extant  prior  to  those  of  1686-92, 
which  were  kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Bailey. 

The  files  of  the  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Court,  as 
well  as  those  of  Probate  and  Registry  of  Deeds,  con- 
tain a  ma.ss  of  depositions  often  containing  matter  of 
great  historical  interest.  The  original  volumes  of 
Records  of  U.  S.  District  Tax  of  1798,  which  are  in 
the  library  of  the  N.  E.  Historical  Society,  give  all 
taxable  polls. 

Rev.  C.  Mather's  Magnalia,  published  in  1702,  con- 
tains many  biographies  and  notes  of  interest  to  Wa- 
tertown, as  also  Governor  John  Winthrop's  Journal, 
or  History  of  New  England,  1630-49. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections 
and  Proceedings. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  Collection. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Piegister  and    Memorial    Biographies. 

Magazine  of  American  History — valuable  articles. 

Eliot's,  Allen's  and  Drake's  Biographical  Diction- 
aries. 

Thatcher's  Medical  Biography. 

New  England  Prospects,  by  W.  Wood,  published 
London,  1634. 

History  of  New  England,  1628-52,  by  Ed.  Johnson, 
London,  1654. 

Letters  from  New  England,  by  John  Dunton. 

Churches  of  New  England,  in  the  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  Vol.  XI. 

Prince  Society  publications. 

Hutchin.^on's,  Barry's  and  Palfrey's  Histories  of 
.  M.assachusetts  and  of  New  England. 

Hubbard,  W. :  Hbtory  of  New  England  to  1680. 

Drake,  S.  G. :  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  War 
in  New  England. 

Ales.  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of 
i  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1623-36 ;  also  for 
reference  his  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
I  n„} f  T)i„ 11. 


Colony  of  Plymouth. 
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Force's  Tracts. 

Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  edited 
by  Justin  Winsor. 

Watertowx. 

President  Sam.  L.indnn's  Election  .*ermon  before 
Congress,  in  Watertown,  with  Historical  Notes,  pub- 
lished in  1775. 

Dr.  C.  Francis,  Historical  Sketch,  delivered  on  the 
second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  town,  1830. 

Dr.  C.  Francis,  three  Historical  Sermons  upon 
leaving  the  old  and  dedication  of  ihe  new  church, 
1836. 

Barber's  Massacbu-etts  Historical  Collection,  18-10. 

Bond's  Genealogies  and  History,  2d  ed.,  1860. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller's  Records  of  First  ParLsh,  1861. 

Harris's  Epitaphs  from  the  Old  Biirying-Ground  in 
Watertown,  1869. 

Drake's  Middlesex  County,  ISSO. 

250th  Anniversary  of  First  Parish,  with  address  by 
A.  M.  Knapp,  1881. 

Tea  Leaves.  With  Introduction  by  Francis  S.  Drake, 
Boston,  1884. 

The  Cambridge  of  1776,  with  the  Di.-.ry  of  Dorothy 
Dudley.  Edited_  for  the  Ladies'  Centennial  Commit- 
tee, by  A[rthur]  G[ilman]. 

■\V.\LTHA.M. 

Topographical  and  Historical  Description,  by  Rev. 
Sam.  Ripley.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Col- 
lection, 1815.  I 

Churches  of  America,  Quarterly  Register,  1839. 

Barber's  Historical  Collection,  1840.  i 

Epitaphs,  by  J.  B.  Bright,  in  N.  E.  Historical  aud  | 
Genealogical  Register,  1805-66. 

July  4th  Historical  Address,  by  Josiah  Rutter,  ] 
1877.  1 

Walthain,  its  past  and  present;  and  its  industries. 
With  a  historical  sketch  of  Watertown.  By  Charles 
A.  Nelson,  1879.  I 

In  Drake's  Middlesex  County  Histor.-,  by  A.  Star- 
buck,  1880.  j 

Waltham  City,  by  Eph.  L.  Barry,  1837.  | 

Historical  Notes  in  Waltham  Free  Press,  [by  Fran-  j 

cis  Leathe,  of  N.  Y.]  in  187-.  | 

Weston.  j 

1st  Centennial  Anniversary  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Sam. 
Kendall,  1813. 

Churches  of  America,  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  XL, 
1839. 

Petition  of  1735,  to  Legislature,  to  join  with  neigh- 
boring part  of  Concord  and  Lexington  to  form  New- 
ton, N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1858. 

Barber's  Historical  Collection,  1840. 

50th  Anniversary  of  Settlement  of  Rev.  Jas.  Field, 
with  Historic  Address,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  1865. 

July  4th  Oration,  by  Charles  H.  Fiske,  1876. 

In  Drake's  Middlesex  Couniy  History,  by  C.  A. 
Nelson,  1880. 


Norumbega,  by  J.  Winsor,  in  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Proceedings,  No.  22. 

Norumbega,  by  A.  B.  Berry,  in  JIagazine  of  Ameri- 
can History,  Vol.  XVI. 

Norumbega,  by  J.  H.  Colby,  pamphlet. 

The  Problem  of  the  Northmen,  by  E.  N.  Horsford. 

The  discovery  of  the  ancient  City  of  Norumbega. 
E.  N.  Horsford.  [Edition  privately  printed  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Special  copy  belonging  to 
the  society.] 

Physicians.— The  information  respecting  the  phy- 
sicians of  Watertown  in  early  times,  during  the  first 
j  hundred  years,  is  very  scanty,  and  their  number  very 
I  few.     We  have  not  discovered  that  any  of  the  pastors 
j  of  Watertown   practiced  the  healing  art,  which  was 
not  unusual  in  early  times.     James  Sherman,  of  Sud- 
^  bury,  son  of  Rev.  John  Sherman,  of  Watertown,  was 
j  a  pastor  and  a  physician,  and  two  of  his  sons,  John 
I  and  Thomas,   were  physicians,  and  were  said  to  be 
some  time  of  Watertown;  but   in  1708  they  resided 
in  Springfield. 
I      The   earliest   notice   of  any  medical  practice  was 
!  March,  1630-31,  when  "Nicholas  Knapp  was  (by  the 
court)  fined  £5  for  taking  upon  him  to  cure  the  scurvy 
by  a  water  of  no  value,  which  he  sold  at  a  very  dear 
rate."    Probably  his  only  medical  education  had  been, 
like  that  of  his  numerous  followers,  to  study  the  cred- 
ulity of  human  nature,  and  how  he  might  most  suc- 
ces.sfully  dupe  it.     Mr.  Simon  Eire,  "  chirurgeon,"  was 
the  first  physician  of  Watertown,  where  he  resided 
about   ten  years,  1635  to  1645,  when  he   moved  to 
Boston.     As  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any 
other  physician  resident  of  Watertown  for  many  years 
afterwards,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sometimes 
visited  it  professionally,  as   he   retained   his   estate 
there.     But  if  there  were  no  physicians,  their  place 
was  supplied  by  some  of  the  good  wives.     Grace,  wife 
of  John  Livermore,  was  an  obstetrician,  and  she  was 
sometimes  summoned  to  court  as  a  witness  in  cases 
where  she  had  acted  professionally. 

Daniel  Mason,  youngest  son  of  Capt.  Hugh  Mason, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1666,  was  a  physi- 
cian, living  as  late  as  1679,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  ever  practiced  medicine  in  Watertown. 
He  was  captured  by  an  Algerine,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  Algiers.  (Bond's  MS.  notes  to  his  own 
history.) 

In  the  County  Court  files  is  a  petition  of  the  select- 
men of  Watertown,  dated  1690,  in  which  they  say  that 
S.  G.  came  from  Cambridge  to  Watertown,  "  to  the 
home  of  Ellis  Barron  whose  wife  had  skill  in  matters 
of  surgery." 

The  next  physician  after  Dr.  Eire  was  Dr.  Philip 
Shatluck,  who  probably  practiced  there  from  about 
1670  to  1722.  He  resided  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Waltham. 

Dr.  Pallgrave  Wellington  was  his  contemporary,  be- 
ing only  five  years  younger  than  Dr.  Shattuck.    He 
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re.-iiled  on  the  Cambridge  road,  on  or  near  tlie  lots  of 
G.  Clmrch  and  W.  Woolcot.     He  died  1715. 

Dr.  Richnrd  Hooper  was  a  contemporary  of  Drs. 
Sliattucl^  and  Wellington,  and  resided  at  the  east  of 
Mt.  Auburn.  He  died  early  in  1690.  His  son  Henry 
was  a  physician  of  Watertown  a  few  years,  and  about 
1723  he  moved  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

/);•.  Josiah  Convers,  from  Woburn,  settled  in  Water- 
town  probably  about  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Dr. 
tjhattuck  and  the  removal  of  D.  H.  Hooper.  We 
have  not  ascertained  where  he  resided,  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  residence  afterwards  occupied  by  his  nephew, 
pupil,  legatee  and  executor,  Ur.  Marsh.^11  Spring.  He 
died  in  1774,  after  a  residence  probably  of  nearly  fifty 
years.     (Bond,  page  1074.) 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  on  the  stiuie  resting 
horizontally  upon  pillars,  over  Dr.  Convers'  grave  in 
the  village  burying-ground  : 
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"  Tliis  huuoBt  stone,  what  few  vain  uiarblen  can, 
May  truly  gay,  here  lies  anhonest  man." 

Jh:  Marshall  Spring  was  born  in  Watertown,  Feb. 
10,  1741-2,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762, 
and  died  Jan.  11,  1818,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  re- 
ceived great  assistance  from  his  nuiteriial  uncle.  Dr. 
.Josiah  Convers,  with  whom  he  studied  medicine,  and 
whose  property  he  afterwards  inherited.  Francis  says, 
"Dr.  Spring  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  the  country  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  can 
be  mentioned  in  whose  judgment  and  skill  a  more  un- 
reserved confidence  was  placed.  His  practice  was 
very  extensive,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  patients  from  the  neighboring  and  from 
distant  towns." 

Says  Thatcher,  "  His  mind  was  not  filled  by  fashion- 
able theories  of  the  day  any  further  than  they  ac- 
corded with  his  own  views  of  practice.  His  natural 
sagacity  or  force  of  judgment  led  him  to  deep  and 
critical  observations  into  the  causes  and  nature  of 
diseases,  and  their  remedies.  He  asked  few  questions, 
used  his  eyes  rather  than  his  ears,  seemed  to  gain 
knowledge  of  each  particular  case  by  intuition.  He 
often  effected  cures  by  directing  changes  of  habit,  of 
diet,  of  regimen.  He  used  little  medicine,  always 
giving  nature  fair  play.  Though  difi'ering  from  his 
neighbors  politically,  being  a  decided  Tory  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  early  on  the  ground  at 
Lexington,  skillfully  attending  the  wounded.  It  was 
said  that  he  would  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country, 
had  not  his  services  been  so  valuable,  so  indispensa- 
ble to  his  patients. 


In  1789  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention 
which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  opposed,  never  having  believed  in  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  metuber  of  tiie  Executive  Council 
of  Massachusetts,  and  discharged  his  duties  with 
talent  and  fidelity. 

Dr.  Spring  was  in  his  person  rather  short,  but  com- 
pact and  well  proportioned;  always  a  fine-looking 
man  ;  after  the  age  of  fifty,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time.  His  habits  of  living  were  a  model  for  others. 
He  used  food  and  drink  for  nourishment,  not  for 
gratification  of  appetite.  His  meals  were  frugal,  his 
board,  though  hospitable,  was  never  spread  with 
luxuries.  He  was  careful  in  his  investments.  It  is 
said  that  he  once  remarked  that  real  property  had 
always  something  to  show  for  one's  money,  while  other 
property  might  vanish.  He  built  the  Spring  Hotel 
for  his  friend.  Col.  Richardson,  a  famous  hotel-keeper, 
whom  he  wished  to  retain  in  town.  He  left  §200,000 
or  $:^00,000  to  his  son,  but  nothing  to  religious  or 
charitable  institutions. 

He  was  a  wit,  keen  and  ipiick  at  repartee.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  delighted  to  measur.e  weapons  with 
him  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wit.  The  onsets  of 
the  chief  justice  were  rapid,  keen  and  overwhelm- 
ing. The  replies  of  the  doctor  were  moderate,  pun- 
gent, successful.  Their  meetings  sometimes  happened 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  who  remained 
silent,  delighted  to  see  the  giants  play." 
,  Walter  Hnnnewell,  M.I).,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  probably  descended  from  Roger  Hunnewell,  who 
came  to  New'  England  not  long  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Blassachusetts  Colony.  In  the  early  records  the 
name  was  spelled  at  various  times  Hunniwell,  Hun- 
nuel,  Honywell  and  Hunnewell.  Dr.  Hunnewell  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  August  10,  1769,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town. 
Though  only  six  years  of  age  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  began,  he  was  old  enough  before  its  close  to  re- 
ceive impressions  which  enabled  him  to  remember 
some  of  its  more  important  events.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1787,  in  the  class  with  John  Quincy 
Adams,  William  Cranch,  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris 
James  Lloyd  and  Samuel  Putnam.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Marshall  Spring,  of  Waltham,  and 
settled  in  Watertown.  The  medical  school  of  Harvard 
College  had,  at  that  time,  'scarcely  entered  on  its 
career  and  the  offices  of  leading  physicians  were  the 
schools  of  instruction  for  young  men  preparing  for 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  first  graduate  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  was  in  1788,  and  in  that 
and  the  three  succeeding  years  the  graduating  class 
had  but  one  member,  and  not  uutil  1813  did  it  con- 
tain more  than  four  members.  The  life  of  Dr.  Hun- 
newell was  for  the  most  part  the  usual  one  of  medical 
men  of  his  day.  The  town  in  which  he  settled  was 
small  and  his  practice  was  scattered,  covering  a  terri- 
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tory  which  included  some  of  llie  iifighboriiig  towns 
and  involving  almost  incessant  rides  by  day  and  night 
and  unremitting  labor.  Like  other  medical  men,  too, 
of  his  time,  his  practice  included  both  medical  and 
surgical  cases,  and  involved  the  treatment  of  c:ises 
of  much  wider  range  than  are  found  under  the  care 
of  a  single  man  to-day  since  the  divorce  of  sur- 
gery from  medicine  and  the  division  of  general 
practice  into  specialties.  The  consequence  was  that 
physicians  of  the  period  referred  to  had  a  more  com- 
plete medical  education  than  is  to  be  found,  especially 
in  the  cities  and  their  neighborhood,  in  our  day,  and 
thus  Dr.  Hunnewell  became  a  thoroughly  educated, 
widely  informed  and  skillful  man.  In  another  re- 
spect, too,  the  physician's  career  of  his  time  differed 
from  that  of  to-day.  Not  only  were  medical  fees  of 
smaller  proportions  if  paid  in  money,  but  many  of 
them  in  the  country  towns  were  satisfied  by  country 
pay,  eggs  and  butter  and  chickens  from  the  farmer, 
tea  and  coffee  from  the  grocer,  and  preaching  from 
the  minister. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Hunnewell  furnished  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  and  his  cellar  and  larder 
were  largely  supplied  by  means  of  no  other  circulat- 
ing medium  than  medicine,  the  tooth-puller  and  pills. 
Upon  such  a  practice,  however,  he  thrived,  and  in 
such  a  practice  he  continued  actively  at  work  until 
he  was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  only  physician  in  Watertown,  and  as  his  reputa- 
tion widened  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  sick- 
beds of  Newton  and  Cambridge  and  Waltham.  He 
was  a  devotee  to  his  profession,  permitting  himself  to 
take  no  active  part  in  the  public  aflairs  of  either  town 
or  State.  As  a  Whig  in  politics  he  rejoiced  in  the 
succe,ss  of  his  party ;  as  a  Unitarian  in  theology  he 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  church;  as  a 
Mason  he  shared  the  duties  as  well  as  the  labors  of 
his  order.  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity, 
of  commendable  liberality,  of  cultivated  tastes,  a 
kind  neighbor,  a  good  friend,  a  thoroughly  re^^pected 
citizen. 

Dr.  Hunnewell  married,  May  12,  1800,  Susannah 
Cook,  of  Newton,  and  his  children  were  Jane,  born 
June  23,  ISol,  who  married  John  A.  Underwood,  and 
Horatio  Hoilis,  born  July  27,  1810.  The  last-named 
child,  Horatio  HoUis  Hunnewell,  as  a  merchant  has 
h.ad  an  eminently  successful  career.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  banking-house  of  Welles  &  Co., 
in  Paris,  France,  and  there  remained  until  1839,  when 
he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Samuel  Welles, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Welles  &  Co.,  was  born  in 
Natick,  Massachusetts,  April  22,  1778,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1796.  He  married,  in  London,  in 
1816,  Adeline,  daughter  of  John  Fowle,  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  died  in  Paris  in  August,  1S41.  Ar- 
nold Welles,  uncle  of  Samuel,  was  born  in  Boston, 
December  25,  1727,  and  had  a  son,  John,  born  in 
September,  1764,  who  married,  in  1794,  Abigail 
Welles,  sister  of  Samuel.    The  ninth  child  of  John 


Welles,  named  Isabella  Pratt,  born  September  7, 1812, 
married,  in  Paris,  December  24,  1835,  Horatio  Hollis 
Hunnewell,  mentioned  above.  Mrs.  Hunnewell  in- 
herited the  Welles  estate,  in  that  part  of  Natick  which 
is  now  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  made  large 
additions  by  purchase  until  it  now  includes  about  six 
hundred  acres.  This  estate,  occupied  during  thesum- 
mer  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  also  in  separate  houses 
by  his  married  children,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  ro.ad 
leading  from  the  Wellesley  Station  to  Natick.  That 
part  of  it  occupied  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  himself  lies  on 
the  borders  of  Wellesley  Pond,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  are  the  grounds  of  Wellesley  College.  The 
mansion  built  by  him  stands  out  of  sight  from  the 
road,  and  is  reached  by  an  avenue  winding  through 
spacious  lawns  and  shaded  by  ornamental  and  forest 
trees,  which  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  approaches  to 
some  of  the  best  estates  in  England.  Mr.  Hunnewell 
inherits  from  his  father  a  taste  for  horticulture,  which 
his  abundant  means  enable  him  to  gratify,  and  as  he 
walks  through  his  almost  endless  green-houses  he 
points  out  his  rare  varieties  of  fruit  and  fiowers  with 
undisguised  enthusiasm  and  fondles  them  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent  in  his  children's  nursery.  Dr. 
Hunnewell,  of  whom  this  sketch  is  written,  died  in 
Watertown,  October  19,  1855,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six. 

Dr.  Hiram  ILjsmer  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
September  4,  1798.  He  was  one  of  twelve  children 
of  Jonas  Hosmer  (1758-1840),  a  farmer ;  Jonas  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan,  born  in  1712,  who  had  a  brother  who 
was  a  noted  surveyor,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen,  who 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  (1642).  who  was  the  son  of 
James  (1607-85),  who  came  from  Hawkhur.st,  in  Kent, 
England,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dover.  James  was 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1635,  took  the  oath  of  freeman 
in  Boston,  May  17,  1637,  and  settled  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  north  of  Darby's  bridge,  on  farm  lately 
occupied  by  Elijah  Hosmer.  James,  the  son  of  this 
first  James,  was  killed  in  the  Sudbury  fight  in  1676. 

As  a  boy  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  occasion- 
ally for  neighbors,  at  a  compensation  which  seemed 
to  him  in  better  days,  ridiculously  meagre.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-maker,  which  he  after- 
wards abandoned  for  medicine.  His  education  was  at 
first  at  a  district  school,  one  term  at  an  academy,  and 
afterwards  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell, 
of  Keene,  N.  H.  He  afterwards  spent  some  months 
under  the  tuition  of  Drs.  Hale  and  Watkins,  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  attended  lectures  in  Boston  and  received  his 
degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1824.  It  was  in  this 
very  year(1824)  that  he  establishe'l  himself  in  Water- 
town,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  15, 
1862,  which  was  from  abdominal  disease.  Many  liv- 
ing remember  the  kind  face  of  the  old  doctor,  and 
say  that  the  portrait  recently  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  of  Watertown,  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Hiram 
Hosmer,  is  a  faithful  and  life-like  picture.  Most  have 
an  incorrect  idea  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  many 
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years  before,  "duriog  a  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever,  he  had  an  incomplete  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side.  In  April,  185G,  he  had  a  light  attack  which 
slightly  benumbed  the  right  arm.  In  February,  1860, 
he  had  a  cerebral  luemorrhage,  which  two  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession  thought  must  speedily  prove 
fatal.  Contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  he  ral- 
lied, instead  of  sinking,  and  early  in  the  summer  was 
able  to  walk  and  ride  out;  and  two  years  and  two 
months  afterward  he  died  of  abdominal  dise.ise." 

He  had  a  successful  career  ;  a  large  experience,  great 
professional  tact,  a  ready  and  correct  judgment,  an 
appreciation  of  "  Nature  in  Disease,"  and  a  perfect 
comprehension  of,  and  devotion  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  medicine,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

One  writes  of  him  :  "  He  was  esteemed  wherever  he 
was  known.  He  was  not  a  great  book-man,  but  was 
a  diligent  student  of  nature,  and  ever  studied  care- 
fully the  diagnosis  of  his  patients,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  treatment.  He  was  judicious  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick,  not  afraid  of  powerful  medicines  when  such 
were  really  needed,  but  more  commonly  employed 
mild  remedies." 

Dr.  Hosmer  was  married,  September  i!,  1827,  to  Sarah 
Watson  Grant,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1836. 
Of  four  children,  the  youngest  only  survives  all  her 
family,  and  is  now  the  distinguished  sculptress,  Har- 
riet Hosmer.  She  was  born  October  9,  1830 ;  being 
naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  her  treatment  and 
early  education  well  illustrates  the  good  sense  and 
wisdom  of  her  father,  and  should  be  mentioned  here. 
He  encouraged  her  to  pursue  a  course  of  physical 
training  unusual  to  her  sex.  If  half  the  stories  cur- 
rent among  the  people  are  true,  she  must  have  aston- 
ished the  older  people  by  her  daring  riding,  sometimes 
standing  on  her  dashing  horse  as  he  tore  through  the 
street.  At  an  early  age  she  began  modeling  in  clay. 
Having  completed  her  school  education,  she  took  a 
regular  course  in  anatomical  instruction  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  summer  of  1851  she 
returned  home,  and  commenced  her  bust  of  "  Hesper," 
which,  on  its  completion  in  marble  in  1852,  attracted 
much  attention  in  Boston  ;  and  her  father  placed  her  j 
under  the  instruction  of  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  in 
Rome.  From  here  we  have  her  busts  of  "Daphne," 
"  Jledusa,"  and  the  statue  of  "  iEnone."  One  of  her 
best  works  is  "  Beatrice  Cenci,"  which  was  made  for 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  Oneof  her  most  popular 
works,  which  has  been  copied  many  times,  is  •'  Puck," 
a  charming  statue. 

She  was  established  for  many  years  as  a  profession- 
al sculptor  in  Rome,  reaping  a  substantial  reward  in  | 
a  large  income.  In  1859  she  finished  a  statue  of  ; 
"  Zenobia  in  Chains,"  a  work  on  which  she  labored  | 
so  zealously  for  two  years  as  to  impair  her  health.  A 
statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  now  in  St.  Louis,  which 
is  cast  in  bronze  ;  ''  The  Sleeping  Faun,"  for  the  en- 
trance of  an  art  gallery  at  Ashbridge  Hal!,  England  ; 
a  full-length   reclining   figure   of  a  young   girl  for  a 


funeral  monument  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della 
Fratti  in  Rome,  and  a  design  for  a  "  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment "in  Washington,  D.  C,  are  among  her  works. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  her  return  to  Rome,  to  renew  her 
art  work,  she  has  already  restored,  by  her  lather's 
wise  art,  the  health  which  will  enable  her  to  still  fur- 
ther vindicate  the  right  of  woman  to  strength  and 
usefulness  and  a  most  honorable  career. 

Dr.  Svnuel  Eichardsoii,  descended  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration from  Samuel  Richardson,  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1610,  emigrated  to  America  in  1636,  and 
also  WIS  one  of  the  founders  of  Woburn. 

The  doctor  was  the  only  son  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
and  Rhoda  (Coolidge)  Richardson  ;  born  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1795;  married,  1820,  to  Mary  Kid- 
der, daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Kidder,  of  Town- 
send,  Mass.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Moses 
Kidder,  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  and  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Spaulding,  of  the  same  place  ;  afterward  with  Dr. 
kmoi  Mitchell.  Dr.  Richardson  practiced  medicine 
at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  until  1838,  when  he  removed 
to  Watertown,  Mass.  His  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1861. 
In  June,  1873,  he  married  Sarah  Barnard,  of  Water- 
town,  who  still  survives  him.  Dr.  Richardson  died 
here,  Feb.  12,  1879,  leaving  a  son,  Dr.  Coolidge 
Richardson,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  and  a  grandson  in  this 
town,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gardner,  a  gentleman  of  gener- 
ous culture,  who  died  the  last  part  of  July,  1890, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Roy  Richardson  Gardner,  who 
having  passed  his  examinations  for  Harvard  College, 
is  to  spend  a  year  in  European  travel,  partly  for  his 
health. 

Aifrcd  Hoamer,  M.D.,  born  at  Newton  Upper 
Falls  September  11,  1832,  lias  the  same  name"  as  his 
father,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
-Medical  Society.  His  grandfather,  Jonas,  born  in 
.A.cton.  Mass.,  in  October,  1758,  had  a  brother  Abner 
killed  in  Concord,  in  the  memorable  fight  at  the 
bridge,  April  19,  1775,  while  resisting,  with  other 
members  of  Captain  Isaac  Davis'  company,  of  Acton, 
the  advance  of  the  British  regulars.  This  gracd- 
ather  married,  inDecember,  1778,  Betsy  Willard,  by 
whom  he  hud  twelve  children,  and,  like  many  thrifty 
countrymen  of  that  time,  drove,  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, a  trade,  while  the  rest  of  his  time  was  spent 
as  a  farmer.  This  trade  was  that  of  a  mason.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  James  Hosmer,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  left 
his  native  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  England,  for  America 
in  16.'15,  and  settled  in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  fields  still 
tilled  by  descendants  of  the  same  name,  after  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

His  father,  Alfred  Hosmer,  a  tenth  child,  and  born 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  Nov.,  1802,  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  but  with  great  hope  and  persever- 
ance entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  was  admitted  as  a  student  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H.    He 
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attended  the  usual  course  of  lectures  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1828.  Enfeebled  by  acute  rheuma- 
tism in  early  youth,  resulting  in  a  serious  organic 
alfection  of  the  heart,  he  died  in  1S37,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  his  three  young  children  to 
the  care  of  a  courageous,  energetic,  and  judicious 
mother,  whom,  as  Mary  Ann  Grahme  he  had  married 
in  December,  1831.  Her  father,  who  belonged  to  an 
old  Scotch  family,  had  come  to  Xew  York  when 
quite  a  young  man,  and  there  had  established  himself 
as  a  merchant. 

Alfred  Hosmer,  the  son,  having  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Newton  until  his  ninth  year,  when  his 
mother  found  it  expedient  to  remove  to  Walpole,  N. 
H.,  where  he  found  me.agre  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing the  thorough  preliminary  training  which  is  neces 
sary  for  the  liberal  education  which  he  desired,  was, 
nevertheless,  admitted,  without  conditions,  to  Harv- 
ard College,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1853. 

Having  early  selected,  for  the  work  of  his  life, 
medicine,  which  his  father  pursued,  he  tenaciously 
held  to  his  early  choice,  and,  soon  after  graduating, 
was  admitted  to  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Hiram 
Hosmer,  of  Watertown,  well  known  in  all  this  region 
as  a  most  skilful  practitioner,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing two  winters  attended  lectures  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  third  year  being  spent  as  house- 
otficer  in  the  surgical  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  In  18-56  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  his  A/ma  Mater,  and  spent  a 
large  portion  of  the  following  year  in  professional 
studie-j  in  Paris. 

It  w.as  the  autumn  of  ISoT  when  he  located  in 
Watertown,  from  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself 
industrously  to  general  practice  with  a  success  that 
proves  ability  and  has  secured  his  reputation  of  being 
among  the  best  practitioners  of  the  State.  In  June, 
1860,  he  married  Helen  Augusta,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Josiah  Stickney,  and  h.is  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Dr.  Hosmer  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  in  1856  ;  has  repeatedly  been  a  member  of  its 
council ;  was  its  anniversary  chairman  in  1877,  and 
in  1882  ils  president,  one  of  the  youngest  who  have 
been  elected  to  this  high  office.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston,  for  two 
years;  was  president  of  the  Jliddlesex  South  District 
Medical  Society  ;  was  medical  examiner  for  the 
Seventh  District  of  Middlesex  County.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  Massachusetts  Medico- 
Legal  .Society,  was  its  first  president,  holding  the 
office  three  years ;  was  for  many  years  post  surgeon 
at  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Watertown. 

In  1879  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  in  1881  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy 
and  Charity,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee. 


He  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  papers  of  which  the 
titles,  in  part,  are  "  Diagnostic  Importance  of  Examin- 
ations of  the  Urine ; ''  "  The  Abuse  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal;"  "  Life  and  Disease  ;  "  "  Increase  of  Danger 
incident  to  the  Puerperal  State  ;  "  "  A  Case  of  Vaginal 
Lithotomy  ;  "  Wounds  of  the  Knee-Joint ;  "  "  Intro- 
ductory Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medico- 
Legal  Society  ;  "  "  In  what  Cases  shall  the  Medical 
Examiner  decline  to  view  a  Dead  Body  ?  "  '■  A  Pecu- 
liar Condition  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  which  is  found  in 
Certain  Cases  of  Dystocia." 

But  not  alone  in  professional  labors  has  Dr.  Hosmer 
won  distinction.  In  the  best  work  for  the  education, 
religious  culture  and  moral  up-building  of  the 
people  by  whom  he  has  been  surrounded,  and  for 
placing  men  on  their  own  feet  financially,  by  moder- 
ating their  spending,  and  stimulating  their  saving 
and  wisely  investing  the  surplus  of  health  and  pros- 
perity for  the  days  of  sickness  or  adversity,  he  has 
been  always  active  and  will  be  long  remembered. 
Dr.  Hosmer  was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 
from  1865  to  1871,  of  which  he  was  chairman  during 
1866,  '67,  '68  to  April,  1869. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  from  1868  to  1878,  was  secretary 
from  1868  to  1870,  and  chairman  1871,  1873  to 
1877.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Watertown  Savings  Bank,  April  11,  1870;  was  presi- 
dent from  1874  to  1890;  was  instrumental  in  framing 
the  code  of  by-laws  adopted  in  1885. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Watertown,  and  did  much  to  make  the 
formation  of  the  society  possible,  by  arousing  an 
interest  in  local  history,  and  has  been  its  first  and 
only  president. 

In  the  Plrst  Parish,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Unitarian  Society,  he  has  for  many  years  been 
moderator  of  its  annual  meetings,  has  always  kept 
up  an  interest  in  its  doiugs,  has  contributed  liberally 
to  its  support,  Wiis  greatly  interested  in  the  erection 
of  the  Unitarian  Building  for  Sunday-school,  for 
society  and  social  uses,  for  which  he  solicited  and 
obtained  considerable  contributions,  and  to  the  erec- 
tion and  planning  of  which  he  gave  most  thorough 
and  constant  attention. 

Dr.  Dacid  T.  HucLlns  was  born  the  21th  of  Feb., 
1819,  at  Meredith,  N.  H.  He  did  not  pass  through 
the  regular  undergraduate  course  at  college,  but  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth, 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  has  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent !is  a  regular  physician,  but  has  been  better 
known  for  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  this  town 
as  a  dentist.  He  has  filled  several  important  public 
offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  town  in  1850,  1851  and  in  1852 — the  year  when  it 
was  decided  to  abolish  the  old  district  school  system 
and  establish  a  High  School,— 1853,  1855,  1856,  1857, 
1865,  1866,  1867  and  1868.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
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first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Library  in  ISGS,  and 
its  treasurer. 

He  is  known  in  scientific  circles  for  his  large  and 
fiue  collection  of  shells. 

Dr.  Luther  B.  Morse  was  born  in  Rochester,  Vt., 
in  1820,  August  4th.  He  taught  public  school  forsix 
years  in  his  native  State,  prepared  for  college  at  semi- 
naries in  Castleton,  Brandon  and  Montpelier,  Vt. 
On  account  of  poor  health  in  early  manhood,  did  not 
pursue  a  college  course,  but  attended  medical  lec- 
tures at  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  Vermont  Medical 
College  at  Woodstock,  and  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity. He  graduated  in  his  native  State  at  Vermont 
Medical  College  in  1S4.5,  and  established  himself  in 
his  profession  at  Lowell,  Mass.  During  his  residence 
here  he  was  city  physician  for  two  or  three  years,  a 
director  of  the  City  Public  Library,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  represented  the  city  in  the 
Legislature  in  the  years  185.3  and  1864. 

He  came  to  Watertown  in  1862  and  has  had  exten- 
sive practice  during  his  residence  in  town.  He  was  a 
member  if  the  School  Committee  in  1864-67  and  in 
1S78,  was  town  physician  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  one  year.  In 
1863,  after  the  second  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  he,  with 
thirty-three  other  Massachusetts  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, responded  within  thirty -six  hours  and  reported 
themselves  ready  for  duty  at  Washington  for  that 
special  service. 

NVhile  in  Lowell  and  in  Watertown  he  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  holding 
the  office  of  deacon  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Dr.  Julian  A.  Mead  was  born  in  West  Acton,  Mass., 
in  1S5G  ;  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1878, 
and  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1881,  and  spent 
two  years  in  Europe  at  the  Universities  of  Leipsic, 
Vienna  and  Paris  in  fitting  himself  for  his  profession. 

He  came  to  Watertown  in  November,  1883,  to  assist 
Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer,  whose  practice  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  towns  had  become  too  extensive  for  one 
man  ;  and  since  the  illness  of  Dr.  Hosmer  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  part  of  his  prac- 
tice. 

The  present  Board  of  Health  was  originated  by  him, 
and  he  was  its  first  presiding  officer,  and,  with  Law- 
yer Sullivan, "framed  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  the  board.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  a  medical  examiner  for  Middlesex 
County,  which  oflice  he  still  holds.  He  was  fijr  three 
years  assistant  surgeon,  and  for  two  years  surgeon  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  under  Col.  Bancroft. 

Outside  of  his  profession  he  has  taken  quite  a  promi- 
nent position,  having  served  on  the  School  Committee 
of  the  town  for  six  years,  for  the  last  five  of  which 
he  has  been  chairman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  parish 
committee  of  the  First  Parish,  and  for  two  years  has 
been  the  president  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  this 
town.     He  is  the  member  of  the  Wednesday  Club, 


and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Watertown. 

Other- physicians  in  town  at  present  are  Michael  J. 
Kelley,  Geo.  A.  Tower,  E.  True  Aldrich,  Charles  S. 
Emerson,  S.  Adelaide  Hall  and  W.  S.  Beaumont. 

Old  Residexts.— 7l/;-.  Samuel  Walker  was  born  in 
Langdon,  New  Hampshire,  February  9,  1818.  His 
father,  Jlr.  Gilson  Walker,  a  farmer  of  five  or  six 
hundred  acres,  raising  large  numbers  of  sheep  with 
other  stock,  hay  and  grain,  found  time  to  serve  his 
town  for  over  thirty  years  as  town  treasurer.  He  was 
a  son  of  Abel  Walker,  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts, 
whose  father,  Samuel,  one  of  the  eighty  who  responded 
to  the  Lexington  alarm  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  an 
enterprising  citizen,  treasurer  of  Shirley  for  a  dozen 
years,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Walker,  sr., 
of  Woburn,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1615,  came 
with  his  father.  Captain  Richard  Walker,  to  find  a 
home  in  Lynn,  in  1630. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  thus 
preceded  by  an  honorable  and  trusted  ancestry,  some 
of  whom  distinguished  themselves  as  pioneers  in  the 
settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  notably  of  Charles- 
town  and  Langdon,  came  to  Boston  in  1843,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  to  Watertown  for  a 
home  in  1854.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
country  produce,  say  till  1859,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
coal-oils.  He  was  the  second  to  import  coal  from 
Scotland — Downer  was  the  first — for  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  before  the  discovery  of  the  oil  fields  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  quickly  supplied  the  market 
with  crude  petroleum.  This  had  to  be  distilled  and 
purified  and  prepared  for  use,  a  work  for  which  the 
previous  manufacture  had  led  the  way,  but  it  soon 
came  to  revolutionize  the  artificial  means  of  illumin- 
ating our  homes  and  our  shops,  our  factories  and  our 
streets,  and  in  time,  as  it  already  cooks  our  food,  will 
come  to  be  the  source  of  heat  for  steam-boilers  and  - 
locomotives,  as  in  Russia,  and  will  probably  drive  our 
dynamos  for  all  electrical  work. 

Walker's  high-test  white  oil,  like  Pratt's  astral  oil, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Mr.  Walker  has  served  the  town  of  his  adoption  as 
selectman  in  1877,  1878  and  1879;  has  represented 
the  towns  of  Watertown  and  Belmont  in  the  Great 
and  General  Court  in  1881  and  1882.  He  was  one  of 
thebenefactorsof  the  Free  Public  Library  in  1883, 
giving  the  sum  of  S4,500  towards  the  new  building 
while  disclaiming  any  patriotic  or  charitable  motives, 
giving  it,  as  he  said,  as  "an  investment  in  improve- 
ments to  his  own  home."  This  fronts  on  the  beau- 
tiful lawn  surrounding  the  library  building,  but  is 
separated  by  a  dense  line  of  trees,  a  street  and  the 
railway.  He  can  see  this  lawn  in  summer,  as  anyone 
in  town  can  see  it,  by  going  around  to  the  street  in 
front  of  it. 

Hobbins  and  Ctirfis  Familij.^ — "  Mr.  James  Robbins 

1  Compiled  by  Mi.-s  Miirtba  Robbins. 
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was  a  promioent  and  much  respected  citizen  of  Wa- 
tertown,  who  carried  on  various  branches  of  manu- 
facturing, and  was  also  interested  in  a  country  store. 
He  died  in  1810.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  with  but  a  small  estate,  for  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  not  very  prosperous." 

"He  owned  and  lived  in  a  large,  old-fashioned 
house  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the 
'  Square,'  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  '  Watertown 
Bridge,' — an  ancient  bridge  that  led  toward  Newton." 

He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Solomon  Eobbins,  who  lived 
in  Brighton. 

Mr.  James  Robbins  had  three  wives.  His  first 
wife's  name  was  Warren,  his  second,  Capen  ;  his  third 
Lois  White,  sister  of  Jonas  White.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children — Sarah  and  Ann  Rob- 
bins.  Sarah  married  Israel  Cook.  Ann  married 
Francis  Faulkner,  who  had  a  chocolate-mill  that  stood 
on  the  Island  in  Watertown.  Then  he  removed  to 
Billerica  and  established  woolen-mills,  which  his  de- 
scendants still  own  and  carry  on. 

The  children  by  the  second  marriage  were  Josiah, 
Lydia  and  Jonathan  Robbins.  Josiah  was  a  man  of 
considerable  information,  through  travel  and  study 
acquiring  different  languages.  A  good  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Trinidad,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  an  English  officer.  In  the  declining 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  where 
he  and,  his  wife  died.  From  Mr.  James  Robbins' 
lastmarriage  there  were  nine  children.  Loia  Robbins, 
Martha,  James,  George  and  Isaac  Robbins,  were 
the  only  ones  who  grew  to  womanhood  and  manhood. 
Of  these,  Lois  Robbins,  the  eldest  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren, married  Captain  Benjamin  Curtis,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Curtis,  of  Boston.  "Of  this  marriage  there  were 
two  children,  — Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  (see  portrait 
on  opposite  page),  born  Nov.  4,  1809,  and  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  born  Nov.  28,  1812."  Capt.  Curtis  died 
while  his  children  were  in  their  infancy.  To  their 
mother  were  they  indebted  for  all  they  attained.  Un- 
tiring in  her  devotion,  counting  upon  their  success,  if 
by  persistent  effort  and  self-denial  it  could  be  attained, 
she  had  the  reward  in  her  old  age  of  seeing  all  her 
hopes  realized,  both  sons  going  through  college  with 
honors  and  excelling  as  lawyers— Benjamin  being 
made  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  George  distin- 
guished in  law  and  literature.  In  the  celebrated  Dred 
Scott  case,  Judge  Curtis  will  ever  be  associated  as 
deciding  that  the  negro  was  not  a  "  chattel  ;"  but  a 
citizen. 

"The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Curtis,  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  was  greatly  praised  throughout  the 
Northern  States  for  the  clear,  learned  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  it  maintained  the  capacity  of  free  per- 
sons of  color  to  be  '  citizens'  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Judiciary  xVct,  and  for  the  power  with  which  he 
asserted  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories." 

"The  first  religious  impressions  of  any  man  of  dis- 


tinction are  an  important  item  in  an  account  of  his 
life  and  character.  Through  life  he  was  a  man  of 
very  strong  religious  feelings  and  principles.  They 
were  derived  partly  from  his  mother  and  partly  from 
the  Unitarian  influences  which  surrounded  his  youth." 

"  From  his  mother  he  was  taught  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  God,  and  'the  fear  of  God  was  the  only 
fear  under  which  he  ever  acted.'  " 

"  His  mind  was  enriched  by  learning,  but  not  over- 
laid by  it ;  and  to  aim  to  appear  learned  was  as  foreign 
to  his  nature  as  any  other  form  of  pretence." 

He  began  his  professional  career  in  Boston  in  1834. 
"  His  moral  sentiments  and  convictions  were  very 
strong;  but  they  lay  deep  beneath  the  surface,  form- 
ing, like  conscience,  the  unseen  and  silent  guide  of 
life." 

"  In  his  boyhood  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
his  uncles,  James,  George  and  Isaac.  They  were  all 
engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business.  But  the  eldest, 
Mr.  James  Robbing,  was  very  fond  of  farming,  and 
was  a  good  amateur  farmer.  Through  him,  his  agri- 
cultural tastes  were  imbibed  in  his  boyhood,  in  the 
rural  scenes  of  his  native  place  and  on  his  uncle's 
lands." 

In  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson, 
Judge  Curtis  was  regarded  as  "  the  one  man  in  the 
country,  by  the  President,  Cabinet  and  his  friends, 
who  might  possibly  stay  what  they  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  crush  the  constitutional  independence  of 
a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government."  To 
him  they  appealed.  'Twas  decided  according  to  the 
Constitution  there  should  be  a  "trial,"  that  the 
Senate  should  be  a  Court,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  under  the  sanction  ofan  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  there  should  bea  "judgment."  By  constitutional 
provision,  and  by  established  precedents,  the  accused 
was  entitled  to  "  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence.  "  In  the  selection  of  counsel  to  defend  the 
President,  the  first  name  suggested  was  that  of  Judge 
Curtis,  and  accepted  in  full  Cabinet,  and  emphatically 
by  the  President  himself."  "Judge  Curtis  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Johnson,  no  interest 
in  his  political  or  personal  fortunes,  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  to  lead  him  to  accept  the  responsible 
position  of  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  on  this 
great  trial."  "  It  involved  serious  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
for  the  President  was  unable  to  offer  the  smallest 
compensation,  and  Judge  Curtis  had  a  very  lucrative 
practice."  "  The  President  had  nothing  to  which  to 
appeal  in  the  mind  of  his  advocate,  but  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  might  be  able  to  do  a  service  to  his 
country,  and  this  was  sufficient."  "  The  impeachment 
trial  began  before  the  Senate,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1868,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  presid- 
ing." "  It  was  believed  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senators  were  bitterly  hostile  U)  the  President." 
Judge  Curtis  was  to  open  the  defence.  He  shared 
the  anxiety  that  was  felt  by  others  on  account  of  the 
hostility  of  so  many  of  the  Senators  to  the  President; 
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l)Ut  wlieii  he  rose  to   8i)eak  he  manifested  no  solicitude 
whatever.     He  knew  that  he  could  place  the  defence 
(ifthe  President  upon  unanswerable  grounds   of  law, 
and  that,  when  this  had  been  done,  his  acquittal  would 
dejiend  entirely  upon  there  being  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  hostile  Senators  who  were   capable   of  rising, 
above  party   and   acting   for   their  country.     "That! 
Judge  Curtis  rendered    a   great    public   service,    that 
when  he  had  concluded  his  address  to   the   Senators, 
the   acquittal    of    the    President    was    substantially 
secured,  and  that  nothing  needed  to  be   added   to  an 
argument  which  had  exhausted  the  case,    is  the  cou- 
current  testimony  of  most  of  those  who  were  present,  [ 
or  who  have  read  the  trial." 

"  He  died  in  Newport,  September  15,  1S74.     In  Dr.  [ 
Robbins'  Memoir,    read    before     the    Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,    is  the   following  tribute   to   his  I 
character.     "  It  does  not  admit   of  denial    that  Mr.  i 
Curtis' character   bore  that  genuine  stamp   of  great- 
ness which  cannot  be  counterfeited  or   disputed,  the' 
test   of  which    is   the   spontaneous   recognition  and  I 
homage  of  men.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  on  the 
bench,  at  the  bar,  in  every   assembly,    whether  large 
or  small,  in  the  most  select  company,  and  in    general 
society,  his  presence  was  impressive  and  commanding. 
No  njan,  however  great,    could  look  down  upon  him. 
Very  few  could  feel  themselves  to  be  his  peers.     Slost 
men,  even  those  of  a  high  order  of  mind  aud  cbarac-  1 
ter,  instinctively  acknowledged  his  supremacy."  I 

"  In  one  thing  surely  it  will  be  allowed  thathe  was  | 
great;  for  throughout  life  he  had  been  mindful  of 
the  prayer,  and  had  received  its  answer,  'So  teach  l 
us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.'  "  ] 

White  Fami/i/.— One  of  the  prominent  men  in 
Watertown  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  Mr. 
JonM  White,  who  owned  a  large  farm  on  which  was 
a  lovely  wooded  hill,  which  is  now  standing  and  is 
still  called  White's  Hill. 

Mr.  White,  on  May  2,  1749,  married  Lucy  Stearns, 
aud  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter  1 
married  Hon.  Levi  Thaxter,  a  lawyer  in  the  town, 
and  their  sou,  Levi  L.  Thaxter,  who  died  in  the  year 
1884,  was  well-known  in  the  literary  circles  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  as  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  also  a  very  fine  reader  of  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Browning.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  literary  women  in  the  country, 
being  a  beautiful  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  of  Mr.  White's  sons  died  at  an  early  age. 
William,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  the  year  1807,  but  never  graduated,  as 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  his  class,  and  all  left  or  were 
expelled.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  brilliant  talker 
and  a  delightful  companion.  Jonas  studied  mediciue 
but  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  gave  up  practicing. 
He  died  unmarried,  as  did  both  William  A.  and 
Josiah.  Abijah,  the  eldest  son,  married  Miss  Ann 
Maria  Howard  (a  daughter  of  Samuel  Howard,  who 


wjis  line  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated  "  Bostou 
Tea  Party,''  1770),  and  remained  on  the  farm  with  hia 
father.  In  those  days  the  ranches  of  Nebraska  and 
Colorado  were  unknown,  but  Mr.  White  did  a  large 
business  in  cattle-raising  on  the  farms  of  Petersham, 
Hubbardston,  Princeton  and  other  towns  within  fifty 
miles  of  Boston.  In  company  with  Boston  merchants 
he  exported  large  quantities  of  beef  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  in  this  way  acquired  a  handsome  fortune. 

He  had  six  daughters  and  one  son,  William  Abijah, 
who  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1838,  in  the  class  with 
James  R.  Lowell,  William  W.  Story  (the  sculptor), 
Nathan  Hale,  and  other  men  of  note. 

William  was  of  a  most  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic disposition,  and  did  a  great  work  in  Water- 
town  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause.  So  much 
respected  was  he  that,  on  his  return  to  Watertown 
after  a  long  ab.sence,  a  public  reception  was  given 
him,  and  a  silver  cup  presented,  as  au  expression  of 
respect  and'aft'ectiuu  from  the  citizens.  He  was  also 
very  prominent  in  the  abolition  movement.  He  died 
in  1856. 

Lucy,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  George  Richard- 
son, whose  father  lived  in  the  fine  house  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  the  Nouantum  House  at 
Newton.  One  of  the  daughters,  Ann  Maria,  married 
James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet,  but  she  did  not  live 
long  after  her  marriage.  William  Abijah  married 
Harriet  Sturgis.  Lois  Lilly  married  Dr.  Estes  Howe, 
of  Cambridge.  Mary  Greene  married  Charles  Wyllis 
Elliott,  from  Connecticut.  Agnes  Howard  married 
Arthur  Lithgo'^Devens.  Caroline  Gilman  married 
Montgomery  Davis  .Parker. 

The  old  house,  from  which  the  most  generous  hos- 
pitality was  dispensed  by  Mrs.  White,  who  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  her,  is  still 
standing  in  the  village  street,  just  beyond  the  park. 

The  Coolklge  Fainily} — This  family  is  of  great 
antiquity,  traceable  as  tar  back  as  Edward  the  First 
(1300).  The  name  was  spelled  in  various  ways,  there 
being  no  fixed  orthographic  rules,  and  the  mode  was 
governed  mostly  by  the  sound.  The  practice  derived 
from  the  Normans,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
of  giving  surnames  from  manors  or  localities,  pre- 
vailed. William  de  Coulinge  appeared  in  the  roll  of 
the  hundreds  as  holder  of  lands  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  de  was  generally  dropped  from  surnames  about 
the  time  of  Henry  Sixth  (before  1450). 

The  branch  of  the  family  from  which  those  in  this 
country  descended  was  settled  in  Cambridgeshire, 
was  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  of  great  respectability. 
They  adopted  the  name  as  now  usually  spelled. 

JoH>r,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Coolidge,  of 
Cottenham,  Cambridge  County,  England  (baptized 
S'^ptember  16,  1604),  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Watertown,  in  1630,  although  the  date  of 
his  arrival  has  not  been  ascertained.    He  was  admitted 
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freeman  May  25, 1636,  but  that  fact  does  not  dis[irove 
a  much  earlier  arrival,  as  none  were  admitted  free- 
men until  they  became  members  of  the  church,  yet 
were  eligible  to  office  upon  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
without  admission  either  as  church-members  or  free- 
men. 

The  homestead  cf  John  Coolidge  was  upon  the 
highlands  at  the  northwesterly  side  of  Fresh  Pond, 
and  he  acquired  other  lands  in  different  localities. 
He  was  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1658, 
selectman  thirteen  times  between  1638  and  1682,  and 
was  often  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  estates.  His 
will,  dated  Nov.  19,  16S1,  was  proved  June  16,  1691. 
He  died  May  7,  1691,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  and  bis 
wife,  Mary  (whose  origin  is  unknown),  died  Aug.  22, 
1091,  aged  eighty- eight  years.  In  the  ancient  graveyard, 
under  a  stately  elm,  near  the  corner  of  Arlington  and 
Mount  Auburn  Streets,  two  modest  head-=tones  of 
slate,  about  two  feet  in  height,  mark  the  burial  spot 
of  the  united  head  of  the  family  in  America. 

Their  children  were  sons,  John,  probably  born  in 
England  about  1630;  Simon,  born  1632  ;  Stephm,  born 
October  28,  1639;  Obadiah,  born  April  1-5,  1642; 
Nathaniel,  probably  born  1644-45;  Jonathan,  born 
March  10,  1646-47  ;  daughters,  (probably)  Elizabeth, 
born  about  1634-35 ;  and  Afary,  born  Ociober  14, 
1637.  Their  father's  will  omits  from  mention  son 
Obadiah,  who  died  1663,  unmarried,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Gilbert  Crackbone,  of  Cambridge,  June 
17,  1656,  and,  after  Crackbone's  death,  in  January, 
1671-72,  married  Richard  Robbins,  March  26,  1673, 
and  died  without  issue,  probably  before  date  of  her 
father's  will.  Mary  mari-ied  Isaac  Mixer,  Jr.,  and 
left  daughters  Sarah  and  Mary,  remembered  by  the 
ancestor.  Stephen  married,  but  died  in  1711  without 
issue,  and  his  estate  descended  to  his  brothers  and 
sister  Mary's  children.  Thus,  of  the  eight  children, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Coolidge  name  depended  upon 
the  four  sons,  John,  Simon,  Nathaniel  and  Jonathan. 
These  men  were  among  the  most  respectable  citizens 
and  left  a  numerous  progeny.  John  had  fourteen 
children  (among  them  two  pairs  of  twins);  Simon 
had  eight,  Nathaniel  had  thirteen,  and  Jonathan  had 
seven  children,  averaging  more  than  ten  each. 

JoHX,  the  oldest  son,'  was  connected  with  operations 
in  fortifying  Brookfield,  in  King  Piiilip's  War  in  1676, 
and  was  selectman  six  times  between  1684  and  1690. 
Thereeamevery  early  among  the  settlers  of  Watertown, 
a  feeling  that  there  was  net  room  for  the  population; 
hecce,  migrations  began.  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  this  man  are  found  among  the  settlers  of  Sherburne, 
Natick  and  adjoining  parts  of  Middelesex  County. 
His  son,  Lieut.  Richard,  was  representative  of  Water-- 
town  in  1722,  and  selectman  eleven  times  from  1711 
to  1728.     Samuel,  Richard's  son  v/is  a  graduate  of 


jnnecta  John,  the  grandson  of  the  settler,  with  King  Philip's 
16  waa  then  only  fourteen  years  old;  Stephen,  a  don  of  the 
)  also  a  soldier  in  that  war. 


Harvard  College  in  1724,  librarian  in  1732,  and 
chaplain  at  Castle  Island.  Other  descendants— John, 
born  1753,  was  soldier  in  the  Revolution  ;  Nathaniel 
kept  a  public-house  at  south  side  of  Watertown 
bridge,  from  1764  to  1770,  and  was  selectman  in 
1777-78;  Grace,  daughter  of  Joseph,  of  Sherburne, 
married  Joseph  Ware,  father  of  Ashur  Ware,  Harvard 
College,  1804,  LL.D.,  Bowdoin,  1837,  and  judge  of 
District  Court  United  States  for  Maine;  Carlos 
Coolidge  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  1811, 
and  was  Governor  of  Vermont. 

SurON,  the  second  son  of  the  settler,  appears  to 
have  been  the  progenitor,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  all 
of  the  name  now  residing  in  Watertown,  and  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  family  here  in  preceding 
years.  Some  of  his  descendants  in  the  period  from 
1780  to  1795  migrated  to  the  region  of  Maine  now 
called  Jay  and  Livermore,  and  became  numerous 
from  that  point  eastward  to  Hallowell  and  Augusta, 
and  southward  to  Portland.  His  son  Joseph  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Cambridge,  and  was  deacon 
of  the  church.  The  daughter  of  Joseph  (Rebecca) 
married  Rev.  Edw.  Wigglesworth,  first  Hollis  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College  ;  son  Stephen, 
graduate  Harvard  College,  1724;  daughter  Mary, 
married  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  graduate  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1730,  and  minister  of  the  church   in  Sherburne. 

Simon,  grandson  of  Simon,  born  1704,  purchased, 
in  1728,  lands  along  what  is  now  Grove  Street.  The 
house  where  he  lived,  demolished  before  the  present 
century,  was  a  short  distance  beyond  the  house  known 
to  the  present  generation  as  the  old  Coolidge  house, 
which  stood,  until  within  three  or  four  years,  opposite 
to  the  residence  of  the  late  Deacon  John  Coolidge. 
The  house  second  named  may  have  been  in  existence 
prior  to  the  purchase  referred  to. 

Here  lived  Simon's  eldest  son,  Joseph,  born  1730, 
who  was  killed  by  the  British  troops  April  19,  1775. 
The  tradition  is,  that  he  was  ploughing  at  the  "Vine- 
yard" in  the  early  morning — heard  of  the  march  of 
the  King's  troops,  put  up  his  cattle,  took  his  gun, 
wejjt  to  the  village,  fell  in  with  a  small  company  has- 
tening forward  from  Needham,  and,  being  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  way,  acted  as  guide.  This  small  body 
of  men  met  and  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  tiank 
guard  at  the  high  rocks  in  the  edge  of  Lexington. 
Joseph  Coolidge  fell !  One  hundred  years  after,  the 
family  erected  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  event 
in  the  ancient  grave-yard  near  the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  near  the  spot  also  where  he  heard  his  country's 
call.  Commemorative  exercises  were  held  on  Dec- 
oration Day,  May  30,  1S75,  a  more  genial  day  than 
the  19th  of  April  had  proved  to  be,  whose  wintry 
blasts  contrasted  strangely  with  the  heat  of  that  .day 
a  century  before.  Joshua,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
man  of  Lexington  fame,  helped  on  the  earth-works  at 
Dorchester  Heights,  where  Washington's  position 
suddenly  induced  the  British  to  leave  Boston.  The 
grandsons,  Joshua,  Josiah,    David   and   John,    were 
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large  land-hoklers,  and  anioiig  the  best  citizens  of 
the  generation  just  departed.  A  representative  man,  j 
prominent  among  those  still  worthily  sustaining  the 
reputation  of  the  family,  is  Joshua  Coolidoe,  oldest 
of  the  great-grandsons,  who  has  served  the  town  well 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  on  its  School  Board,  and  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library. 

Nathaniel,  the  third  son  of  the  settler,  was  select- 
man in  li577  and  1692.  He  became  owner  of  the 
wear  and  the  fi.shery  at  the  bridge,  and  of  the  tract 
between  the  river  and  Mill  Creek,  the  mill  and  the 
dam,  where  now  are  the  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney 
Paper-Mills,  the  Lewando  Dye-House,  and  the  Walk- 
er &  Pratt  foundry  ;  also  purchased  extensive  tracts 
elsewhere,  among  them  a  fifty-acre  lot,  ninety-three 
acres  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  acres,  lying 
possibly  on  both  sides  of  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  some- 
where between  Garfield  Street  and  East  Watertnwn. 
Among  his  descendants  were  great-grandsons  Sam- 
uel, graduated  Harvard  College  17G9,  a  distinguished 
classical  teacher,  and  his  brother.  Col.  Moses  Cool- 
IDGE,  selectman  in  1777,  1792.  Persons  still  living 
remember  his  homestead,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Frazer  place,  at  East  AVatertown.  Cornelius,  a  son 
of  Col.  Moses,  was  graduated  Harvard  College  1798, 
and  a  merchant  in  Boston.  Gen.  Jonathan  Coolidge, 
of  Waltham,  selectman  from  1791  to  1807,  was  a 
great-grandson.  David  Hill  Coolidge,  lawyer  in 
Boston,  is  also  a  descendant. 

JoxATHAX,  the  youngest  son  of  the  settler,  was  born 
March  10,  1646-47.  His  son  John  settled  in  Boston. 
His  grandson  Joseph,  born  February  10, 1718-19,  mar- 
ried MarguariteOlivier.daughterof  Antoine  Olivier,  a 
French  Huguenot.  From  him  were  sons  Joseph  in 
three  generations  :  Joseph,  born  1747;  Joseph,  born 
1773,  married  Elizabeth  Bulfinch;  and  Joseph,  born 
about  1799,  graduated  Harvard  College  1817,  and 
married  Ellen  Wales  Pvandolph,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  wife 
Martha,  who  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  wealth  and  enter- 
prise of  this  last  Joseph  were  visible  in  the  last  gen- 
eration, and  are  perpetuated  in  his  family.  Among 
his  sons  was  Sidney,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  19,  1863;  living  representatives 
are  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  distinguished  manufacturer 
and  capitalist;  Joseph  Randolph,  a  member  of  the 
legal,and  Algernon  of  the  medical  profession.  Thomas 
Bulfiach  (Harvard  College  1819)  and  Rev.  James  I. 
T.  (Harvard  College  1838)  were  also  descendants  of 
the  first  Joseph.  The  members  of  this  family  have 
swelled  the  roll  of  Harvard  graduates  by  the  name 
of  Coolidge,  descendants  of  the  first  settler,  to  thirty- 
four,  not  to  mention  those  of  other  names,  descend- 
ants by  intermarriage. 

Interwoven  with  the  Coolidge  family  are  the  names 
of  Bond,  Stone,  Bright,  Brown,  Clarke,  Mason,  Liver- 
more,  Hastings,  Jennison,  Frost,  Whitney,  Russell, 
Stratton,  Wigglesworth,  Stearns,  Richards,  Harring- 


ton, and  many  others,  through  whom  it  may  fairly  be 
computed  the  descendants  of  the  first  settler  were  as 
numerous  as  those  bearing  his  name,  and  scattered 
through  New  England  and  the  Western  States.  Four 
towns  bear  the  name  of  Coolidge,  in  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin  and  New  Mexico.  These  children 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  dispersed  so  widely, 
all  regard  with  patriotic  pride  and  devotion  Water- 
town  a.s  their  maternal  home. 


BIUGRAPllICAL. 


SETH    BEMIS. 

Seth  Bemis,  who  was  born  the  23d  January,  1775,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  David  and  JMary  Bemis,  the  latter 
the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Ann  (Bowman)  Bright. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Bemis,  who  were  in  Watertown  as 
early  as  1640,  and  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
London,  England,  in  the  "Sarah  and  John."  His 
ancestors  had  been  substantial  citizens  and  land- 
owners in  Watertown,  their  names  appearing  on  the 
early  town  records  among  those  of  the  selectmen. 
His  father  owned  the  water-power  where  now  the 
^Etna  Mills  are  established,  carrying  ou  a  grist-mill 
and  paper-mill,  and  at  his  death,  in  1790,  the  mill 
property  came  to  his  sons  Luke  and  Seth.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  fitted  at  New  Ipswich  Academy 
for  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1795, 
taking  good  rank  as  a  scholar.  After  graduation  he 
spent  about  a  year  in  the  law-oflice  of  Franklin 
Dexter.  At  this  time  the  attention  of  fore-seeing 
and  progressive  New  England  men  was  turned  to  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  Seth  Bemis  was  among  the  earliest  to 
join  the  movement,  buying  out  his  brothers'  interest 
in  1796,  devoting  much  time  to  experiments  with 
machinery,  for  the  different  branches  of  spinning 
and  weaving  yarns  and  cloth,  both  of  cotton  and 
wool.  About  1809,  at  the  suggestion  of  Winslow 
Lewis,  a  large  Boston  ship-owner,  he  began  to  ex- 
periment with  the  manufacture  of  heavy  cotton  goods 
suitable  for  sail-cloth,  and  the  War  of  1812  found  him 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
duck,  a  large  part  of  which  was  marketed  in  Balti- 
more and  the  South.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
took  up  other  branches  of  manufactures,  and  was 
associated  in  his  enterprises  with  some  of  the  well- 
known  Boston  merchants  of  the  day,  among  them 
John  Bellows,  Thomas  Cardis  and  William  H.  Board- 
man.  At  a  late  period,  in  partnership  with  his  son, 
Seth  Bemis,  Jr.,  he  carried  on  a  large  business  in  the 
grinding  of  logwood,  and  the  preparation  of  dye- 
stuffs.  Besides  his  industrial  enterprises,  he  was 
much  interested  in  agriculture,  and  believing  that 
merino  sheep  could  be  profitably  raised  in  this  coun- 
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try,  he  became  largely  engaged  at  one  time  in  breed- 
ing them  on  a  farm  owned  by  him  in  Maine,  for 
this  purpose  importing  some  of  the  finest  blooded 
stock. 

He  was  always  an  active  member  of  the  Unitarian 
parish,  taking  great  interest  in  its  work.  He  repre 
sented  his  town  in  the  Legislature,  and.  although 
averse  to  holding  office,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
public  improvements.  He  died  on  the  4th  April, 
1851,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  married,  on  the  24th  April,  1808,  Sarah  Wheel- 
er, of  Concord,  JMasssachusetts,  who  belonged  to  a 
family,  descended  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  thai- 
town.     His  wife  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1849. 

They  had  four  children,  who  all  survived  them: — 

.Tonathan  Wheeler  Bemis,  born  Sept.  17,  1810,  who 
gr.iduated  from  Harvard  in  1830,  and  from  the  Har- 
v:.rd  Medical  School  in  18y4.  He  settled  in  Charles- 
tn-.vn,  where  he  followed  his  profession  over  thirty- 
five  years.  In  November,  1859,  he  married  Lucy 
Wyeth,  of  Cambridge,  and  has  four  children.  In 
1871  he  retired  from  practice  and  moved  to  Gam- 
bridge,  where  he  now  lives. 

Sarah  Wheeler  Bemis,  born  25th  of  July,  1812, 
who  now  lives  in  Newton,  just  across  the  Charles 
River  from  the  old  homestead. 

Seth  Bemis,  Jr.,  born  18th  of  September,  1814,  who 
fitted  for  Harvard  College  at  E.xeter  Academy,  but 
went  into  business.  He  wag  a  well-known  manufac- 
turer, and  was  associated  with  his  father  for  many 
years,  the  success  of  their  dye-stuff  business  being 
due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  his  energy  and  capacity. 
After  retiring  from  active  business,  about  ISGO,  he 
moved  across  the  river  to  Newton,  where  his  sister 
now  lives.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  continued 
to  hold  several  positions  in  manufacturing  and  other 
companies.  He  died  21st  of  October,  1887,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

C4eorge  Bemis  born  13th  October,  181G,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  with  high  rank  in  1835 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1839.  He  became 
a  noted  lawyer  of  Boston,  where  he  practiced  many 
years.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  National 
Government,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  its  diplomatic  correspondence  both  during 
the  war  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  its 
close.  His  patriotic  interest  in  international  law  led 
him  to  make  a  study  of  this  subject,  in  which  he  be- 
came deeply  interested,  and  by  his  will  he  left  a  legacy 
founding  a  Professorship  of  International  Law  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  much  in  Europe,  where  he  died  the  6th 
January,  1878,  at  Nice,  France,  in  the  si.xty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Another  branch  of  the  Bemis  family  who  have  long 
been  residents  of  Watertown  was  Charles  Bemis,  a 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  .Abigail  (Bridge),  a  grandson  of 
David  and  Mary  (Bright),  a  great-grandson  of  Jona- 


than and  Anna  (Livermore),  a  great-great-grandson 
of  John  and  Mary  (Harrington),  who  were  .nest  in 
descent  from  Joseph  and  Sarah,  who  came  to  Water- 
town  about  1640.     They  were  believed  to  have  come 

I  from  Loudon  in  the  "Surah  and  John."  (See  Drake.) 

I  Homestall,  lO-A. 

Said  Charles  Bemis  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 

I  lege  in  1808,  and  studied  law  with  Judge  Artemas 
Ward,  and  practiced  his  profession  during  his  life  in 
Watertown.  He  married  Annie  Vose,  of  Boston. 
They  had  three  children— Dr.  Charles  Vose,  of  Med- 
ford,  who  married  Elizabeth  F.Henry,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 
daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Henry,  of  Chester,  Vt.  Dr. 
Bemis  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Fanny  Elizabeth  and  Alice  Goodhue. 

Abby  Vose  married  Charles  J.  Barry,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Barry,  of  Boston,  and  Esther  (Stetson)  Barry, 
formerly  of  Randolph.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Barry,  born 
in  1811,  graduated  at  Boston  High  School.  After 
spending  some  time  in  the  office  of  A.  C.  Lombard, 
he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business,  first  in 
Boston  and  afterwards  in  Charlestown,  where  he  was 
known  for  his  punctilious  attention  to  his  business. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Watertown  in  1852,  was 
elected  on  the  School  Committee  in  1854,  again  in 
1858,  and  continuously  until  lSiJ5,  was  made  one  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library  in  1868, 
and  again  in  1873,  serving  until  his  death  in  lSS3,the 
last  six  years  being  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  charter  members  of  the  Watertown 
Savings  Bank,  was  its  president  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  in  1870  until  his  death.  Mr.  Barry  was  re- 
markable for  his  exact  and  regular  habits  as  a  business 
man,  enjoying  the  perfect  confidence  of  all,  while  he 
gave  much  of  his  time  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  en- 
courage the  young  and  the  poor  to  save  their  money 
while  they  could  for  sickness  and  old  age,  to  save 
their  leisure  time  by  using  it  in  reading  good  books. 
He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  church  and 
liberal  in  his  support  of  the  First  Parish,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  a  member. 

Isaac  Vose,  entered  Harvard  College,  but  owing 
to  ill  health  did  not  graduate.  He  studied  law 
with  Judge  Putnam.  He  is  unmarried  and  lives  at 
the  ancestral  place  on  Main  Street,  near  its  junction 
with  Lexington  Street. 


JtlLE.S   PRATT. 

Miles  Pratt  was  descended  from  Joshua  Pratt,  who 
came  to  Plymouth  in  the  "Ann"  in  1623.  At  a  very 
early  date  lands  were  granted  to  him  in  that  part  of 
Plymouth  which  is  now  Carver,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  one  branch  of  the  family  has  made  that 
town  its  place  of  residence.  David  Pratt,  the  fiither 
of  Miles,  lived  in  Carver,  and  having  secured  some- 
thing more  than  a  common-school  education,  devoted 
the  earliest  years  of  his  manhood  to  teaching  school. 
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Eventually,  however,  he  carried  on  a  foundry  in  the 
north  part  of  his  native  town.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Barrows,  of  Carver,  a  descendant 
of  John  Barrows,  who  also  received  grants  of  land  in 
Carver  at  an  early  date  and  died  in  1692.  David 
Pratt  had  three  children— Mary,  who  married  George 
Barrows;  Sarah,  who  married  Marcus  M.Sherman, 
and  Miles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Miles  was  born 
in  Carver,  September  17,  1825,  and  at  the  age  o( 
fifteen  years  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  selling 
hollow-ware,  the  product  of  his  father's  factory,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  his  career  was  one  of 
active  industry. 

About  the  year  ISoO,  after  being  with  his  father 
some  years  as  a  partner  in  his  business,  he  entered 
the  store  of  B.  "W.  Dunklee  &  Co.,  dealers  in  stoves, 
as  salesman,  and  remained  in  their  employ  one  year, 
when,  with  a  son  of  Mr.  Gould,  an  old  president  of 
the  Blackstone  Bank,  he  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm-name  of  Pratt  &  Gould,  in  the  retail  stove 
business.  In  1854  he  formed  a  new  partnership,  under 
the  name  of  Pratt,  Weeks  &  Co.,  with  William  G. 
Lincoln,  Allen  S.  Weeks  and  his  uncles,  Thomas  and 
John  Jay  Barrows,  as  partners.  At  that  time  his 
father,  David  Pratt,  having  retired  from  business,  the 
new  firm  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
castings  in  Carver,  while  building  a  foundry  in  Water- 
town  for  the  manufacture  of  cook  and  parlor  stoves 
and  stove-ware.  In  1855  the  new  foundry  was 
finished  and  a  considerable  business  was  soon  built 
up,  mainly  for  the  Eastern  market  and  that  of  the 
Provinces. 

In  1857,  owing  to  severe  financial  depression,  the 
firm  dissolved,  and  while  its  creditors  suflered  no  loss, 
Mr.  Pratt  was  deprived  of  the  earnings  of  his  previous  [ 
years,  emerging  from   the  wreck  of  his  firm  a  poor 
man,   but  with   integrity  and  business   vigor  unim-  I 
paired.  With  a  determination  rarely  exhibited  in  such  ; 
cases   he  at  once   took   a    lease   of   the  Watertown  ; 
foundry  on  his  own  account,  and  carried  on   its  busi-  ' 
ness  alone  with  marked  success  until  the  following 
year,  1858,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Luke  | 
Perkins,  also  a  native  of  Carver,  under  the   title  of 
Pratt  &  Perkins,  with   Wm.  G.  Lincoln,  one  of  his 
old  partners,  as  a  special  partner.     In  1863  Mr.  Per- 
kins left  the  firm  and  the  firm  of  Miles  Pratt  &  Co. 
was   formed,  with  Mr.  Lincoln   as   the   partner.     In 
1874  this  firm  was  consolidated  with   that  of  George 
W.  Walker  &  Co.,  of   Boston,  under   the  name  of 
Walker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Horace 
G.  and  George  W.  Walker  as  partners.     In  1875  the 
company  was   incorporated   under   the  name  of  the  i 
Walker    &    Pratt    Manufacturing     Company,    with 
George  W.  Walker  as  president  and  Miles  Pratt  as 
treasurer.     After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pratt,  George  E. 
Priest  became  the  treasurer,  and  the  company  is  still 
doing  a  large  and  successful  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces,  apparatus  for  hotel  i 
kitchens,  radiators  and  boilers  for  steam  and  hot  water 


heating,  with  their  store  at  31  and  35  Union  Streets, 
Boston.  Since  1863  Oliver  Shaw,  also  a  native  of 
Carver,  has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  manu- 
facturing business,  and  largely  lo  his  fidelity  and  skill 
the  company  owes  its  success. 

Mr.  Pratt  married,  in  ls51,  Sarah  B.,  the  daughter 
of  Zebulon  Chandler,  of  Carver,  a  descendant  from 
Edward  Chandler,  who  appeared  in  Du.xbury  in  1633. 
ilrs.  Pratt  died  March  25,  1858,  leaving  no  children, 
and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1859,  Mr.  Pratt  married 
Ellen  M.  Coolidge,  of  Watertown,  and  had  an  only 
child,  Grace,  who  married  Frederick  Robinson,  of 
Watertown,  and  is  still  living.  He  died  at  Water- 
town  on  the  9th  of  August,  1882,  and  was  buried  at 
Mt.  Auburn.  His  death  occurred  at  a  time  when  his 
brain  and  capacity  for  work  appeared  to  be  in  their 
fullest  vigor  and  when,  with  the  threshold  of  his  bus- 
iness enterprises,  with  its  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments and  obstacles,  successfully  surmounted,  he  was 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  indulging  in  am- 
bitious and  well-founded  hopes  of  enhanced  success. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Pratt  portrayed  in  this  sketch 
demoniiriites  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  man.  singleness  of  purpose,  disturbed  by  no  allur- 
ing temptations,  a  determination  to  succeed  never 
weakened  by  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  an  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  without  which  neither  singleness  of 
purpose  nor  determination  to  succeed  could  have 
been  of  any  avail.  Good  business  man  as  he  was,  he 
permitted  no  outside  schemes  and  enterprises  to  dis- 
tract his  mind,  and  accepted  no  office  except  that  of 
trustee  of  the  Watertown  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  the  m'jst  active  founder.  Brought  up  in  politics 
as  a  Whig,  he  preserved  his  independence  of  speech 
and  thought,  and  abandoned  the  party  of  his  youth 
when  he  believed  it  untrue  to  the  principles  of  human 
freedom.  Afterwards  a  Republican,  he  was  still  inde- 
pendent and  recognized  no  authority  biuding  him  to 
its  rank?,  when  he  believed  that  it  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  purpose.  Nor  in  religious  matters, 
more  than  in  politics,  was  he  bound  by  traditions. 
Born  in  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  and  edu- 
cated under  its  influences,  he  became  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  a  Swedenborgian  and  died  in  that 
fiiith.  In  all  things  he  kept  his  mind  free,  always 
open  to  convictions,  and  when  convictions  came  to 
him  he  was  obedient  to  their  commands. 


S.V.MUEL  NOYES. 

Samuel  Noyes  was  the  son  of  Christopher  and 
Martha  (Reed)  Noyes,  and  was  born  in  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  June  27,  1804.  He  attended  the  district-school 
in  winter,  and  aided  his  father  in  the  store  in  summer. 
In  June,  1827,  Mr.  Noyes  found  employment  in 
Boston,  where  he  remained  two  years,  afterwards  went 
to  Cambridge  and  worked  in  the  grocery-store  of 
Deacon  Brown  four  years. 

In  Apr;l,  1833,  became  to  Watertown  and  opened 
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(what  was  then  called)  a  temperance    grocery-store, 
corner  of  Arsenal  and  Mt.  Auburn  Streets.     Many 
prophesied  at  the  time  that  this  new  project  would  be 
a  failure,   for   it   was   customary    in   those   days   for 
grocers  to  sell  liquors,  and  they  did   a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  that  line.  | 
Mr.  Noyes  was  a  strong  temperance  man,   and  did  I 
not  approve  of  the  use  or  sale  of  liquors.    There  were  , 
three   stores   in    town    at   the  time  which  dispensed  1 
spirituous  liquors,  but  Mr.  Noyes  having  the  strong  | 
courage  of  his  convictions,  plodded  along  in  his  way,  i 
his   business   slowly  but  constantly  increasing.     He  ! 
was  soon  in  need  of  a  larger  store,  and  moved  in  1847  i 
into  the  town  hall  building,  where  he  remained  for  a 
number   of  years.      In  1870  he  built  the  brick  block- 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  known  as  Noyes' 
Block.     He  continued  to  do  business  thereuntil  1879, 
when  he  sold  out  and  retired,  having  been   in  active 
business  in  Watertown  forty-six  years. 

In  June,  1836,  Samuel  Noyes  married  Amanda  : 
CTeorge,  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  had  six  children, 
viz.,  Mary,  Hattie,  Samuel  G.,  Sarah  B.  (who  died  in 
infancy),  Charles  H.  and  Emma  L.  Four  of  these 
children  are  now  living, — Mary  (now  Mrs.  Noyes), 
Samuel  G.  (unmarried),  Charles  (unmarried),  Emma 
L.  (now  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Home),  living  in  Mendota,  I 
Illinois.  ■  1 

Samuel  Noyes  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Home,  and  had  two  children,  Wendell  and  Sidney  E. 
jMr.  Noyes  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  was  town 
treasurer  and  collector  of  taxes  for  twenty  years,  i 
always  attended  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  treas- 
urer of  that  society  fifty-five  years.  •^ 


THOM.VS  L.  FRE.NTH. 

Capt.  Thomas  L.  French  was  born  in  Cambridge 
Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Deborah  (Learued),  and  grandson  of  Isaac  French. 

Capt.  French's  father  died  when  he  wa.s  quite 
young,  and  early  in  life  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  F.  Sawyer,  of  Cam- 
bridge, jMass.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  mason  and 
builder,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  in 
business  for  himself  in  HoUiiton,  Mass.  He  re- 
mained in  HoUi^ton  about  four  years,  then  moved  to 
Watertown  and  continued  the  same  business  until 
within  a  few  years  when  he  retired  from  active 
life.  Capt.  French  did  a  large  and  lucrative  business 
in  Watertown,  and  during  the  late  war  was  master 
mechanic  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  and  built  most 
of  their  large  brick  buildings. 

He  was  very  active  in  town  afl'iiirs— selectman 
fifteen  years,  in  the  Legislature  one  year,  and  held 
other  minor  town  otRces.  The  captain  was  never  de- 
feated for  any  ofiice  tendered  to  him  by  his  towns- 
men but  once.  During  his  active  life  few  men  were 
better  posted  in  town  affairs  than  he.  The  title  of 
captain  he  received  from  being  fire  warden  in  the 
days  of  the  old  volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Capt.  French  married,  for  his  first  wife,  EstaPond, 
of  Watertown.  There  were  three  children  by  this 
union,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Georgetta  is  still  living.     Mrs.  French  died  Oct.  18, 
1852.     For  his  second  wife,  Jlr.  French  married  Mrs. 
Isaac  French.     She  died  Jan.  6,  185-1. 
Mr.  French  died  Aug.  12,  1800. 
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